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T is to be lamented, that hen there of 42 
underſtanding betwixt the miniſtry and the 
England, both parties loſe ſight of 
| f union, and their reſpective 
intereſts are miſtaken for a zeal in the public 
ſervice. The laſt parliament had given univerſal 
diſſatisfattion, and that not ſo much for what it 
had do t it had neglected to do 
much was promiſe 


America, were treated, - increaſed the 


groving diſcord, Enquities were propoſed. bus 
int them. Clemency was recom: 


mended, ' ſeverity practiſed, Petitions from 
abroad were rejected with ſolemn dontempt, and 
b y at ho ridicule. Hence 1 

MH | rolpecs of tun. 
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quillity, which f ſeemed happy at the beginning of 

is reign, were now near at an end. _ 

While our differences at home were thus mul- 
tiplying, they began to engroſs the excluſive at- 
tention of the nation. But rance and S were 
1 8 unaffected b JE reedinge, nor fliſpleaſed 

that ou Wont ſeemed to 1 on the 


decline: they 800 7 8 3 wiſh to rouſe us 


from this lethargy till they ſhould be enabled to 
profit by it, as an pho ca opportunity for ſome 
deeifive blow, in order to retrieve their former 
joſfeß. Perhaps, inderd, there nevet was à time 
when England w was leſs prepared for a continental 
war than the preſent; yet during the receſs from 
parliament, the rumout of a rupture with the 
houſe of Bourbon was circulated, and backed 
with conſiderable. proofs... The Spaniards had a 
powerful fs fleet in the Weſt Indies, and both 
pain and France the dock-yards were in con 
Ht. employment. The experienced few folt- 
faw an attack from ſore quarter, but as the par- 
liament had detlined the propoſed increaſt of ſea- 
men, the public in general felt anwilling to 
n S nfetwes with groundleſs jealoofies. 
© It was not long, however, before het ſufpicions 
kg atnply confirmed by a difpure between the 
Tiſh and Spaniards, relative to Falkland's 
d 5615 account of cheſe iſlands it is ne- 
to premiſe, as this affair took up the atten- 
tlon of the following ,partiament in a very great 
and ſerious þ-: hol It is about two hundrefl 
years fince Falk 
an Engliſhman, who either made no farther 
uſe of his. difcovery than to gratify curiofity, or 
Was e in his hopes of a ſertlement on 
them. The Dutch, a few years after, fell in with 
HW, and claimed the honour of having been A | 


's iflands were firſt diſcovered 
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firſt who did ſo; but ſo little did they think of 
eſtabliſhing on theſe iſlands, that for à whole 
century there was ſo little mention made of them, 
as to create doubts of. their exiſtence, if they 
Happened to be named. Both French and Eng- 
i{h ſhips occaſionally touched at them, and gave 
different deſcriptions, according to the part at 
which they landed, or the accuracy of their re- 
ſearches. | Sir John Narborough was ſent out by 
Charles the Second, with a view to eſtabliſh a cor- 
feſpondence with the Indians of Chili, who were 
ſuppoſed to conceal the richeſt gold mines of that 
place from the Spaniards, dreading their tyranny, 
and leſt they ſhould ſubjea them to flavery, if 
ever they became maſters 9 The 
ards now began to ex | ir apprehen- | 
ions; but Sir John 8 having been 
able to effect his 1 and barely made ſome 
diſcoveries, which reflected merit on the attempt. 
It is 1 King Charles took the hint from the 
Durch, who ſome time before had equipped a fleet 
on an expedition to the coaſt of Chili, but with- 
out ſucceſs. It was urged that, independent of 
working the mines, it was an object of the firſt 
importance to eſtabliſn commerce with the na- 
tives, on this account eſpecially, that whales are 
there in muc eater abundance than in any 
Fart of Greenland. A famous navigator ſays, that 
for one whale in Greenland, an hundred may be 
found in the high ſouthern latitudes. — © 
But we do not find that any propoſals relative 
to theſe iſlands met with much attention, nor that 
their value was underſtood, till the publication of 
Lord Auſon's voyage. In it his Lordſhip de- 
monſtrated the danger our navigators run, by 
being expoſed to the treachery of the Portugueſe 
in Brazil; and that it was à matter of the utmoſt 
4 * Ln | 1 moment 


— 
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momen e place more to the ſouth, 
We ſhips might be ſupplied with neceſſaries 
for their voyage round Cape Horn. Among other 
Places eligible ſor this purpoſe, he ſpecified Falk- 
land's iflands, in the latitude of fifty-one and a 
half, near the ſtraights of Magellan, at the utmoſt 
| extremity of South America. Accordingly, when 
his Lordfhip was at the head of the. admiralty, 
preparations were made for this expedition; but 
great oppoſition having followed both at home, 
and by the court of Madrid in remonſtrances, 
the deſign was laid aſide till the year 1764, when 
Lord Egmont called the attention of the public 
again to it. In conſequence of ws Commodore 
'Byrqn was ſent out in the year 1764; 1 45 
making the neceſſary diſcoveries, ie took 
-Hion of Falkland's iſlands in the name 1 bis 
maſter: © Falkland's/ iſlands confiſt of two' great 
- -Iflands; and a number of leſſer ones; with ny- 
merous, and, in ſome parts, very deep i interſections 
by water. Port Egmont, the ſettlement Com- 
modore Byron made, lies on a ſmall iſland ad- 


Joining to the greateſt and moſt weſterly of the 5 


two large iſlands. But it is ſingular that two 
8 iſh officers, men of conſiderable e experience 
and diſcernment, ſhould differ ſo . in 
e opinions of theſe iſlands. W 0 2 — 


repreſented them as being large, the har 


plentiful in water, the ſoil fruitful, the iron not 
ſcarce, and wild fowl in great Ah dee, On 
_ "the other hand, Captain M Bride, who ſucceeded 
- him, affirms, that theſe iſlands confiſt of nothin: 
but a mals of iſlands and broken lands, the ſoi 


1 marſhy, the ſtorms. perpetual, even in ſummer, | 


and that the . planted by Captain Byron 
had withered. He allowed, however, that the 
| "goats, * and . had increaſed * 
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Some of theſe inconveniences are not to be won- 


dered at under the latitude fifty-one, when fre- 


quent ſtorms prevent much continued ſummer 
weather; and, upon the whole, on account of an 
excellent harbour, and the cultivation which the 
ground, under proper management, might re- 
ceive, the acquiſition was repreſented to the pub- 
lie to be of great importance.— In this manner 
did the "Engliſh poſſeſs themſelves of Falkland's 
| let us now ſee what part Spain acted. 

The numerous loſſes which the French had 
ſuſtained by the laſt war, had drained their treaſure 
to a * ſo great, that, when ſome ſpirited pro- 
jector uggeſted the expediency of ſending out a 
fleet in order to make new diſcoveries in the 
| Jouthern ocean, the ſcheme could not be put into 
execution at the public expence. M. de Bougan- 
ville, colonel of a regiment of foot, aſſiſted by his 
friends, undertook this buſineſs at their private 
expence and peril; and fitting out two ſmall 
veſſels; he firſt directed his courſe to Falkland's 

iſlands, called by the French the Malouine 
iſlands. He had ſeen: Lord Anſon's bock, and 
formed expectations from the ſcheme ; 
convinced that a port in theſe iflands would be 
advantageous, not only as a place of refreſhment 
for the French Eaſt- Ind iamen, but likewiſe of 
conſequence, if ever he ſhould be able to 
extend his diſcoveries in the Pacific Ocean. In 
purſuance of this plan, ſome time in the begin- 


| = of the year 1764, he landed on the Falk 


land's iNands, and- built a ſmall fort, which he 
named Fort Louis, on the leſſer and moſt eaſtern 
the larger iſlands. For-ſpme-timeihe thought 

his expectations were rather exceeded than'dif- 


fron, His accounts not only confirm thoſe 5 Po 


Byron, but he is even more warm than Byron 
= 'B . va 
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was in- NOTIONS fertility of the ſoil, and the 
gun plenty of fowl-and fiſh; He found alfo 
ſome firing, which was of - the. greateſt: uſe to 

his company. The much-wanted diſcoveries in 
the Pacific- Ocean not turning out ſo advan- 


 _ tageouſly as he expected, or whether from Poli- 


tical motives, it is uncertain, but about two ”_ | 
after Fort -Louis was built, it was yielded redy: 
to the Spaniards. M. de Bouganwille was te- 
warded for his expences, and the French having 
given up every claim of diſcovery. or occupancy, 
the | Spaniards, in 1756, took poſſeſſion of the 
iſlands with ſome troops, and changed it's name 
to Port Solidad. Whether the Engliſh and Spa- 
niſn Wander were pre, to each other, /is un- 
certain. 55 ö 
In the year 1769, 0 tain Men, of the Tamar 
frigate; cruizing off the iſlands, fell in with a 
28 ober belonging to Port Solidad. 
Captain Hunt charged the commander of the 
ſchooner to depart — that conſt; as it was the 
property of 2 ritannic Majeſty. The ſchooner | 
returning, brought an . from the Spaniſh 
povemor of Benor A yres, who wrote to Captain 
unt, that, as he ſuppoſed Captain Hunt's: being 


there was merely accidental, he would ſhew him 


every inſtance of civility which he might ſtand-in 
need of, but at the fame time warned him to de- 
part from a coaſt which belonged: to the King of 
Spain. Captain Hunt replied with ſome warmth, 
aſſerting the right of Britain to theſe iſlands boch 
by diſcovery and ſettlement. This produced con- 
ſidetable altercation by letters, which continued 

for ſome time. Soon after, two Spaniih frigates 
of conſiderable force arrived at Port Egmont, and 


charged Captain Hunt with violation of public 


pe and that 281 * es ſhould be repre- 
ſented 
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ſented at the court of Madrid. Captain Hunt 
ſtill perſiſted in his former opinion: but thinking 
it a matter wherein he ought not to proceed far 
without advice from home, he ſet. fail for Eng- 
land, and arrived in June 1770. Two ſmall fleops 
remained at Port Egmont, one of which was a. 
after laſt. On june the 4th, a Spaniſh fri 
and three days after four more, arriyed at oct 
Egmont, with a great number of guns, ſtore of 
{ —— — Foy thing 2 2 for a re+ - 
Be: armer,.{ their 1 
tions, endeavoured to ſtrengthen 8 5 place; hut 
finding it impracticable, 7 that⸗ che Spaniards 
were. to make themſelves maſters of 
m nt fired ſame ſhot, he though it 
praper to capitulate. -. The Engliſh were 
to depart within a certain limited nid carrying 
| with them what ſtores. they could ; the Spaniſh 
governor promiſed to anſwer for the ſafet * — 
what they were obliged to leave behind. . 
agreement relating to the nauer of their aer. | 1 
ture was entered into, as propoſed; the 75; EE. 
to. be determined. by the governor; who. ing . 
left the Engliſh hould tranſgreſs this laſt injunc- „ mn 
tion, ordered the rydder of Captain Farmer's ſhip 3 
to be taken off and kept on ſhore; an inſult to 
the Britiſh flag, which is always reſented with the 
greateſt indignity. Wich the force, however, 
| you + in vaunting cowardice he brought, had the 
Jour vernar. ordered the whale crew of the 
9 — inhabitants of the illand, to be put 
* *ER it would have been equally practica-. 1 
Az length the Favourite was permitted ies 
ag a after a voyage of "OO a be 


This 2 range affair ſeemed to dete mir 
be ene. n e n 


* 
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not made" for it on our part, till long after The 
arrival of our people from Falkland's ifland,! but 
many thought it neceffary, and argued thus. 
The Engliſh poſſeſs natufal fondneſs for war, a 


* 
I 


+D*: 


Taxes are increaſed; and debt accumulates. 
Many late proceedings have not only created a 
. miſunderftanding berwixt the people and the mi- 
niftry, but, beſides this, it is neither unreaſon- 
able nor uncharitable to-ſippoſe, that the latter 
have been long contriving, and daily by flow de- 
grees carrying into execution, meaſures unfriendly 
to civil liberty, and productive of all the conſe- 
quences of deſpotiſm. The miſeries of foreign 
War are ſometimes great, but the miſeries of civil 
diſcord are infinitely greater: in the midſt of 
danger from the former, many important ad- 
vantages may be gained, and a.fuccefſion of vic- 
tories may re-eſtabliſh our loſt dominion over the 
pride of Bourbon; but in the caſe of the latter, 
any feeming ſucceſs is bur a lingering ſtep from 
inevitable ruin. The / miniſtry are unpopular, 
TTT 
and they will not reſign. If a war enſues, this 
want of popularity, by being the means of with- 
' holding ſupplies, will involve them in difficulties 
and diſgrace, and oblige them to give up places 
they are unfit to fil. Added theſe arguments, 
which are more ſpecious than ſolid, ſome of the 
miniftry revived the ſtale maxim, that in the caſe 
of civit diſcord, a war is a neceffary evil, and 
tends to reſtore tranquillity, We are to look to 
the moſt barbarous ages, and to the moſt tyranni- 
cal governments, for a maxim of this kind, which 
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is x foleciſm i in the eye of wiflom, and fallkcik Hop 
in point of fact. In juſtice to them, however, it 1 
may be ſuppoſed they were not ſerious in ad- 
vancing it, ſince they did not proceed upon it. 
—A terrible fire, which about this time broke out 2 
in the dock-yard of Portſmouth, excited num 
berleſs jealouſies. It was reckoned a wilful fire, | 
and ſome did not ſcruple ro impure it to the inſi- 
dious deſigns of our enemies on the continent; 
The loſs, though very great, was conſiderably 
leſſened by vigorous aſſiſtance, and the difpatc 
_ uſed” in repairing thoſe 42 785 of the. - buildings 
which were moſt wanted. 25 
Though the rumour of war biet even before 
the riſing of the late parliament, to be very pre- 
valent, it was not ſufficient'to weaken the atten- 
tion of the people to what they deemed their more 32% 
$i pe intereſt, Not wholly diſheartened by” — 
ftinacious rejection of their addyyſſes to f 
rone, they again had recourſe to this — 9 „ 
nes as the 2A one in their power. A few ays | 
aſter the riſing of the parliament, an addreſs, re- 
monſtrance, and petition, was preſented by the 
city. In it they lam mented the heavy diſpleaſure 
ö under which they ſeemed to have fallen with his 
5 Majeſty, as appeared by his anſwer to their laſt 
| addreſs; nd again hey begged to renew their 
former petition eſpecting the diſſolution of par- 
Hament. The anſwer to chis we ſhall give at full 
length, not ſo much from any particular admi- 
ration Which it is entitled to, as from the extraor= 
nary conſequence to which it ha n the to lead. ] 
His Majeſty Was pleaſed to ſpea in the follow- 
ing manner. 
mould has e been wanting to the public/s as 
r well as myſelf, if 1 had not expreſſed! my diffa-' - 
0) ' rifation at the late fs. "My ſentiments 
BS cc on 


erent, | 2 Ni yori ages {de . 
 bigb ran, and could they have 


2 


10 E Red ar li 


on that AG continue the ſame, an I ſhould 
7 21 deſerve to be conſidered as the father of or 


e, if I could ſuffer myſelf to be prevail 


* 4 to make ſuch an uſe of my prerogative aa 


I] cannot but think inconſiſtent with the intereſt, 


4 22 S to the conſtitution of the king- 


Weber Mr. Beckford, then Lord Mayor, 
am who. preſented the addreſs, fareſaw this an- 
ſwer, and prepared for ſomething of the kind, or 
whether ſudden indignation animated his inven- 


tion, is uncertain; but he 0" leave to an- 


ſwer the King! a proc haps A | 
unprecedented, at leaſt ene in is in this century. 
He was, however, permitted ta ſpeak. The firſt 
part af his reply was almoſt an abridgment © of ag 
— the latter part deſerves to! d. 
on more accounts than one. ; 
Permit me, Sire; further to W that who. | 
« ever has already dared, or ſhall 2 en- 


* deavour, by falſe inſinuations and fi geſtions, 
| 10 alienate. our Majeſty's affections rom oy 


« loyal ſubjects in general, and from the.cit 
Landen in particular, is an enemy to your 
eſty's perſon and ſamily, a 5 
« lic peace, and a betrayer of our ha 


i tution as it; was eſtabliſhed a the g 


et neceſſary revolution,” | 
No anſwer was made to this, but i ere 2 — to 


many different opinions ; and by. rhe majority of 


the nation was called a bold ſtep. Even they wha 


blamed it moſt, admired the manly and ſpirited 
5 e in which he delivered his ſentiments. 

The people, as it may be expected, almoſt 9 
him ſor the deed. The cot 


t party called it in- 


1 n 
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laws of treaſon to their own purpoſes, there can 
be little doubt they would have embraced ſo 
favourable an opportunity. The reſentment of 
the court was diſcharged in a manner more 

When afterwards Mr. Beckford. went to 
St. James s with an addreſs on the Queen's ſafe 
delivery of a princeſs, he was formally told that 
« As his Lordſhip had thought fit to ſpeak to his 
« Majeſty - after his anſwer to the late remon- 
« ſtrance, as it was unuſual, his Majeſty deſired 


**.qbat-nothing of the kind might happen for the 


future. 
In the ſollowir mnanch Mr. Beckford Ae 
This event was ſorely lamented by many who 


looked up to him as the guardian of their liber 

ties. His character was held in reverence, and 
his opulence procured him reſpect from the great, 

and exempted: him ſrom any dependence on their 


influence. A caſtly monument was erected to his 
memory in Guildhall, on which was men his 
anſwer tothe King. A N 
A petition from Surry, one m Weſtminſter, 


7 3 third / from London, 8 after the 


meeting of the parliament in November, met with 
the uſual fate to which all petitions from the 


93 ſeemed now doomed. The freeholders of 


ork. would have followed the example of Lon- 


5 don, but, deſpairing of any ſucceſs, contented 


themſelves: with ſending, to their members, a ſpi- 


rited letter oſ thanks ſor the active part they had 
taken in vindicating their rights, and enjoined 


the practice of every parliamentary mode of re- 
dreſs; and even, where poſſible, the impeachment 


of the men whoſe advice had created the preſent 
grievances. A few more inſtances of general 
diſcontent took place at and Nba . e en of 7 


ee Ihe circe 
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navy was never in a worſe condition than now, the 
ſailors every where avoided the ſervice. Near 


the end of "Auguſt, ſixteen ſhips- of the line were 


ready for ſea; but the legality of preſs-warrants 


kat this time iſſued) being queſtioned, the man- 


ning of theſe ſhips became a matter of great dif- 


ficulty. The new Lord: Mayor, Croſby, refuſed 


to back the preſs- warrants. Such circumſtances 


created a painful ſuſpence, which it was _ 
_ would be relieved by the meeting of | 9 win) 
This happened on November 13. 

receſs no change had taken place in the mes. 


Lord North maintained a powerful ground, aided 


by a great majority. The ſame day the parlia- 
ment met, Mr. G. Grenville departed this life, 
and many of his party went over to the court. 
The Earls Chatham, Temple, and Shelburne 


ſtrengthened the Rockingham party. The ſpeech 


from the throne began with mention of the inſult 


lately offered to the honour of this nation by an act 


of the Governor Buenos Ayres, in ſeizing one of 


his Majeſty's poſſeſſions; that an immediate de- 
mand of e ſhould be made for this in- 


jury; that the neceſſa ary preparations, in. order to 


do ourfelves juſtice, had alſo been made; that 
theſe preparations ſhould not be diſcontinued. 
As to the coloniſts, it obſerved; that notwith- 
ſtanding the ceſſation of the combinations which 


diſtreſſed the commerce of the country, there 
were ſtill grounds of ' complaint. from Maſſa- 
chuſetts Bay; the ſpeech concluded with an-apo- 
logy for the increaſe of dure iene and recom- 
| — unanimity;z.- BORE 11268679; 


The diſputes on the ſubzecd of the addrofies ran 
ery” high. The miniſtry urged a ſpirited ad- 


| dre becauſe it n convince our enemies, that 


Ni however 


called to memory. Though the 
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however diſſentient on particular occaſions we 
may be from each other, yet no people on earth 
were more unanimous againſt a common enemy. 
They farther argued; that an addreſs was by no 4 
means intended for any miniſter, but merely as a A 
compliment to the throne; and at this criſis to = 
make invidious objections” could proceed from 
nothing but an inclination to inſult the dignity of 
the crown. Amidſt the greateſt diſſentions at - i 
home, no man would ever think of ' dwelling on Y 
thoſe, to the negle& of his right and property | = 
when invaded by a common foe. In fuch acaſe 
no man could withhold his aſſiſtance, merely be- = 
"cauſe he: was 'diffatisfied with the conduct of 'B 
ſome public affairs. Adminiſtration: :deſerved = 
much for. their animated exertions in putting a 

to the troubles in America. As for the de- 
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men were engaged in the ſervice of trading ſhips, 3 
and not likely to return in a ſhort time; but our 
etſtabliſhedꝭ to lay us under the neceſſity of ſhewing 
an overegreat ſenſibility to injuries. Peace is 
undoubtedly more deſirable than war, and on that 
d ccount we have put it into the King of Spain's 
power to make recompence for the inſult offered; 
bor, by refuſing, to an any attempts which we 
may ſee meet to take in order to avail ourſelves. 
The gentlemen in oppoſition argued with much 
more ſtrength, becauſe with more openneſa and 
chf ſtency. Do not, ſaid they, plume yourſelves (| 3 
too much on the virtue of unaningity in the cafe 
of a common foe, It is an unanimity which, in 
the preſent ſituation of affairs, is very difficult to Y 
be obtained. We will not indeed impede; but, as 
far as lies in our power, promote every vigorous ” 
A | exertion EY, 8 - 
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exertion-in preparing for war. We wiſh to teach 
other coutts, that wantonly to ſport with the ho- 
nour and dignity of Great Britain, is an inſult we 
can never overlook. Yet what does the ſpeech 
ſrom the throne conſiſt of, if not of an attempt to 

applaud the conduct of miniſtry ?—To what would 
an addreſa tend, if not to the ſame purpoſe ? What 
is there in their conduct that calls forth gratitude 
or thanks on this occaſion? Is it the wretched 
ſtate of our navy, the naked and defenceleſs ſtate 
of our colonies, or is it becauſe they have left Gi- 


braltar and Minorca open to the attacks of our 


entmites?: News arrived from Falkland's iflands in 
June, which might have fufficiently demonſtrated 


the deſigns of Spain; and yet, in conſequence of 


that, no arrangements were then made, no prepa- 
rabions for ſecurity or attack; both army and navy 
have been neglected, and now, when danger is at 
our gates, we tremble on it's approach. But, while 
the miniſtry ſhew ſo much ſpeculative ſpirit in the 
vindication of foreign rights, what proviſion have 
they made againſt thoſe innovations at home under 


which the people have groaned ſo long? The 


rights of election have been deeply injured. Will 
the people be unanimous, will they beſtow their 


faith, or give their aſſiſtance to men who act thus 


juriouſly againſt their moſt ſacred intereſts? 
uch has been ſaid of the honour of the crown, 


and-that it has been affected by the proceeding of 


à petty governor. But is it conſiſtent with natu- 
ral or refined notions of the honour of the Britiſh 
crown, to talk of it's being hurt by an individual 
fo deſpicable? Did the governor of Buenos Ayres 
act for himſelf? If ſo, he is puniſhable as a felon. 


I for his maſter, which certainly was the caſe, are 


we to overlook the King whogives the order, and 
wreak. our IT on the overtent ſervant who 
. executes 
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executes it? But had not the conduct of admini- 
Kration in the affair of Corſica been tame and pu- 
Mlanimous, this had never happened. It is in vain 
to talk of the love of peace as a pretence for delay 
and . r They ſhould leaſt talk of peace, 
whoſe inability or diſhoneſty have introduced 
anarchy and confuſion into the very boſom of 
their country. The addreſſes, however, vete de- 
livered. There is little in either to repay us for 
' the trouble of tranſcribing them. That from the 
Houſe of Peers is almoſt a perfect echo to the 
Ipeech; a little more referve is apparent in the 
other; bur ſince, as one of the miniffey remarked 
on this diſpute, addreffes are merely complimems to 
the throne, it leſſens their importance in hiſto- 
A ſucceffion of weak and unwiſe meafures had 
rendered the miniſtry deſpicable, not only at home 
dut abroad. In the ſpeech, his Majeſty was pleaſed 
To fay, he would take the advice of his parliament 
in cafes of neceſfity. The affairs of Falkland's 
iſlands being of the utmoft importance, and ont 
in which much advice and deliberation was needed, 
a motion was made in both houſes for an etiqui 
into the proceedings of the Spaniards on this 'vefy 
extraordinaryoccaſton; and that all papers and Tet- 
ters relative to the whole tranſaction ſhoald be laid 
| before; the houſe. * It is roo late now,“ ſaid the 
fupporters of this motion, to think of a nogo- 
iat ion; there is no ambiguity in the caſe.” K 
robbery has been committed, an inſult offered to 
che crown of England. Had reſtitution been 
made, we might now think of negociating upon 
the ſcore of fatisfaction;. but ar preſent, ro hep0- 
ciate is tacitly to deliberate whether a plunderer 
is to be obliped to make reſtitution; it is to admit 
a doubr-of Brirain's right to theſe iſfands. And 


next 
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next to this affront from Spain, no greater injur 
can be aimed at the c Kenna . bee, 7 
endeavour to propagate a rumour that the court of 
Madrid has diſavowed the proceedings of their 
officer. The iſland was taken in the name of the 
King of Spain, and he, by having made no reſti- 
tution, ratifies and countenances the deed. The 
papers now wanted are ſuch as relate to this affair 
alone, and not to any negociation that may have 
been begun ſince theſe hoſtilities were commit 
ted. Minute and accurate information is all we 
want, though it is to be confeſſed much is not to be 
expected, when we reflect on the ſhuffling means 
uſed on former occaſions to evade enquiries re- 
lating to the army or navy. It is impoſſible to bear 
any love to our country, or to fulfil the duties of 
our function, without looking on theſe enquiries 
as of the higheſt importance. None but the con- 
ſcious guilty can, object to them. If it appears 
that every meaſure has been ſedulouſly put in exe 
cution which the exigency permitted, adminiſtra. 
tion may raiſe their heads from a cloud of ſuſpi- 
cion that will ever obſcure their characters, if un- 
removed; and leſſen the national confidence, 
which it muſt be their intereſt, both as counſellors 
and legiſlators, to poſſeſs. This is not the only 
inſtance from which we may deduce the inclina- 
tion of the court of Spain to create differences with 
England; and even 88 after ſome inſtances, 
doubts may remain, there can be none to him who 
calmly ſurveys the inſulting pride of their con- 
duct at Port Egmont, when they had diſarmed 
and impriſoned the garriſon -a conduct which 
was contrary to the laws of nations, even if they 


. 


had had an undoubted right to the iſland. 
Ihe miniſtry objected to the whole of this rea- 
foning, conſcious that ſuch an enquiry might prove 
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very troubleſome to ſome of them. They inſiſted 
| that the laws of negociation precluded the idea of 
expoſing any letters or papers ſent in confidence 
while:the negociation was pending: that the man- 
ner of our receiving intelligence would be ob- 
ſtructed by being divulged; that the King of Spain 
had diſavowed the behaviour of his officer, and 


promiſed ſatisfaction.— In the arguments of the 


miniſtry, likewiſe, peace and war were pathetically 
contraſted. |, They alledged that no neglect could 
be imputed to adminiſtration after they were cer- 
tainly informed that there was cauſe of uneaſineſa 
from the Spaniards; that it would have been raſh 
to proceed to extremities, and produce miſun- 
derſtanding between the two crowns, when per- 
haps; the officer only was to blame. If after re- 
monſtrance the court of Spain refuſed ſatisfaction, 
then we were authorized to take it at our own 


hand, for which purpoſe every poſſible precaution | 
Was going on; that if the inſinuations, which they 


who made the motion threw out, were to be ad- 
Mitted, they would amount. to an aſſertion that 
' miniſtry. were treacherous and deſtructive.to the 
intereſts: of their country. Some compliments 
were paid to the wiſdom of the men whom his 


Majeſty. had entruſted with the weighty concerns 
of the realm, and not a few to the national cha- 


racter of the Spaniards; which, if they are juſtly 
merited, compoſe perhaps as high, or a higher 
character than ever they gave or could give of the 


Engliſh. * Beſides,” added the miniſtry „Spain 


can never be i ignorant of our intentions to vindi- 
Cate our rights, and for her own intereſt will never 


think. of procceding farther i in the provocation. | 
;->Howeyer, theſe arguments may pleaſe, or con- 


vince. the generality of readers, they were ſuffi- 


cient for the reje: On 5 this motion. In the 
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Houſe of Lords the majority was more chars three 
to one; in the Houſe of Commons it was better 
fupported. For a time we will now beg leave to 


drop this ſubject, till we ſhall have traced the 
progreſs of a few more ineffectual motions for | 


enquiry. 
Of late, from the woche of proceeding In e 
caſe of ſome libellers, many complaints had ariſen, 


regarding the powers of the attorney general. He 
had filed informations, and carried on 


cCutions ex officio, without going through the forms 
| obſerved in all other caſes; a power which is in- 


conſiſtent with the nature of a free government. 


No power can be more dangerous to private li- 


berty, nor to the virtue and principles of him who 
enjoys it. He acts under the guidanee of a mini- 
ſter; and his fenſe of duty muſt be very ſtrong, or 
his independence very thoroughly ſecured by con- 

tentment, if he is at no time tempted to ſwerve 

from the laws of conſcience and equity. It is in 
his power to give what name he pleaſes to a paper, 


and call it ſeditious or treafonable; then, without 
the interference of a jury, he proceeds to try the 
_ offender, who, though he may be acquitted, may 


nevertheleſs be ruined by expences attending his 


_ - Juſtification. By the tolerãtion of ſuch diſcre- - 


tionary power, no innocence can be ſaſe; and al- 
lowing the meaſure to be conſtitutional, it is far 
more ny and troubleſome than the common 
method by juries. Examples, on this occaſion, 
were cited of ſeveral very flagrant inſtances of 


oppreſſion and injuſtice from this power. The 


laws, by this means, ſaid they who cenſured it, 


become changeable according to the pleaſure of a 
Judge; and the liberty of che fab; 


bject is taken from 
him whenever he is obnoxious do aan of his ſupe.. 


ö Fenn daving b ade r 
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of repeated and univerſal diſcontent, a_ motion 
was made in the Houſe of Commons, to bring in 


a bill for explaining and amending an act of the 


* 


4th and th of William and Mary, to prevent in- 
vidious informations, and for the more eaſy re- 
verfal of outlawries in the court of King's 


Bench. This motion had the fate of every 


motion that thwarted the intentions of mini- 


firy. It was rejected by a great majority; and 


that none might think it was rejected without 


cauſe, they urged, that the power of the attorney 


eneral was the fame now that it ever was, and 
ounded on common law. The abuſe of power 


militates not as an argument againſt the uſe of 


e and it is dangerous to overthrow eſta- 


iſhed cuſtoms, The actions of the attorney 


general are cognizable by parliament, and this 


controul muſt ever prevent a licentious exertion, 
of his power. 8 reaſonin "g, of equal weight, 
ut the objections 


was uſed by the majority.” 


made to the preſent Tod: of the adminiſtration 
of juſtice did not end here. For 


From ſome deciſions in the courts, deemed re- 
pugnant to law and practice, theſe courts were at 


this, time held up by many in a very deſpicable 


oint of view. The awful dignity that ſurrounded 


on bench of juſtice was forgotten in the ＋ 555 
oquy which late proceedings had create 
tha new laws, of back 


judges, the bench vas to determine whether a 


er was A libel or not, and the buſineſs of the 
Jary was confined to the determination of the fact 
A 0 or publiſhing. In the caſe of a li- 
de Fines, new, and ſubverſive of liberty, 
1 becti iffued ior: the bench, and by theſe it 
zpeated that a 0 dge e had it in his power to pu- 
15 


ha man who en * guilty of printing 


a par- 5 


er by the new opinion of the 6, 
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a particular paper, whether that paper was harm- 


leſs or ſeditious. Hence the bittereſt odium was 
thrown on the judges; they were deſpifed by. the 
ſober part of the people, and execrated by thoſe 
who are more ready, in all caſes of ſuppoſed in- 
Jury, to feel than to think, Lord Chatham, while 
on a debate relating to the Middleſex election, 
took ccc aſion to introduce a digreſſion on theſe 
abuſes in the courts of law. He was anſwered by 


Lord Mansfield, who conſidered himſelf as par- 


ricularly pointed at; but his Lordſhip was by no 


means ſucceſsful in his reply, for Lord Chatham 


from it drew additional ſtrength to his own argu- 
ments, and warmly moved that a day ſhould be 
appointed for an-enquiry into, the conduct of the 
Judges; in this he was ably ſeconded, by the late 
Lord Chancellor. IE ; B44 64s W 10 e 
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There was een alarming to the 
judges in the nature of this accuſation, eſpecially 


as coming from the mouths Of ſome of the ableſt 


fs 
- 


7 8 . 6 EA F „ , i 
lawyers, and evidently pointed at certain perſons 


in particular. As this digreſſion, made by Lord 
Chatham, produced nothing but extempore and 
general diſputing, the one laying the blame on, 
and the other endeavouring to throw it off, it was 


imagined that a more formal attack would ſoon 


be made, and which might be deciſive in fixing 
the blame ſomewhere; and thus paving the way 
to remedy ; accordingly we find that, on Decem- 
ber the 6th, a motion was made toappoint a com- 
mittee of enquiry into the conduct of the admini- 

ftrators of public juſtice; The reader, perhaps, 


will have already anticipated the fate of ſuch a 


motion. It may nor, however, be amiſs to give 
fome ſketch of the arguments uſed on the 'occa- 
fion. From them a judgment may be formed of 
iy peo, eee 
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honeſty of thoſe who laboured » to overturn it by! 5 


rejectioun. 

They who prowored: os motion argue Nha v7 
«Thar reſtraining the power of a jury, and con- 
fining that power to the fimple determination of 
fact, is highly dangerous to liberty, appears eſpe- 
cially from the conſideration of the caſe of man- 
ſlaughter. If the jury are only to determine 
whether the fact was committed or not, the cri- 
minal may be condemned: for murder; but ithe: 


jury, in the caſe of man- ſlaughter, have the power, 


n 


nay,” it is their office; to eſtabliſh a diſtinction be- 
twixt the crime and the intention: if fo, why have: 
they not the ſame power in leſs criminal caſes? 
In the reign of James the Second, when corrup- 


tion and arbitrary power were at the moſt atro- 
ious: height, a jury determined both as to fact: 


and intention in the caſe of the ſeven biſhops; and 


dangerous as it might be to oppoſe the tyrannical 


meaſures then prevalent, that jury openly ſacrificed 


the conſiderations” of bribery, or intereſt, to the 


preſer vation of an eſtabliſned right. But another 
inſtanee of malverſation may be drawn from the 


| proceedings againſt: Almon the bookſeller.” Here 


a maſter was made anſwerable for the crimes of 
his ſervant. His name, as a publiſher, was in- 
ſerted in the title: page, and the books were ſold at 


his ſhop, without his knowledge ; nay, he ſent back 


the remaining copies as ſoon as he found what li- 


berties had been taken with his name. Add to 
this, that the judges of Weſlminſter-Hall have for 


ſome time paſt done all in their power to leſſen the 
influence, nay exterminate the practice of trial by 


| ee and where their determination could not 


avoided, they were counſelled and directed 


from the bench. The bench dictated that they 
| were — of fact IN and not of law. The 


: fortune 
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fortune of the parties is paid no regard ta in aſſeſſ- 
ments; and although the parties have — ig 
er of rejecting a juryman, yet that has been 
eee, Lr, nog: On ee for murder, 
after the jury had brought in a verdict gyilly of 
murder, they were ordered by the judge to change 
it to man · augbter. By ſuch proceedings the dig - 
nity of courts of juſtice is ſullied, and the probity 
of judges called in queſtion. The time was, when 
the idea of a court imparted a ſenſe of reverence. 
to the people; the reverſe is the caſe now. 
Judges are dreaded as oppreſſors, not loved as 
Cors of liberty. By ſuch proceedings, the 
| hated influence of the military is promoted, and 
the ſeeds of diſſenſion and diſguſt univerſally-ſown, 
A hundred ioſtances of imprudence in the cabinet: 
may be neither known: nor underſtood; but one 
inſtance of oppreſſion, in a civil or criminal caſe, 
knocks at the breaſt of the meaneſt ſubject. 
The character of a judge, objected they who 
were of à contrary opinion, © hag ever been held 
by the people in a light ſo ſacred, that ta promote 
the preſent motion would be an avowal of cenſure 
on their conduct, and thetefore leſſen their in- 
Nuence; a meaſure! both unjuſt and impolitic. 
The particular perſon pointed at (Lord Mans- 
field) is a man of reputation ſo very exalted on 
account of abilities, wiſdom, and integrity, that 
any malevolent attempts againſt him muſt ever fall 
do the ground. This enquiry is of a nature tao 
general and indefinite. No charge is ſpecifically 
made: it has been ſaid that there is univerſal 
criminality, and yet not one real object of cenſure 
has been pointed out. Jo reprobate whole bo- 
dies of men is, at leaſt, illiberal, but, with regard 
to the caſe in queſtion, both unwiſe and unconſti- 
tutional. Allowing that the * of 
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Blame: mentioned are true, as ſome of 22 
be, yet it is very eaſy to vindicate the judges, by 


proving that they have only followed the conduct 


of former judges. The prathice of Juſtice Raymond, 
in the caſe of Franklyn, for publiſhing the Crafiſ- 
man, ia exactly conſonant to the very practice of 
late courts; which is now ſo much decried.” 
The gentlemen in oppoſition who promoted the 
motion, in anſwer to theſe arguments,-wiſhed; to 
vindicate themſelves. from the ſuſpicion: of ſelf 
intereſt, or ſiniſter motives, inther preſem | 
«bf this: enquiry is begun, none will ſuffer, nor 
even in the breath of fame, but they who deferve 
it. Had the j 
racter which they pnetend to, they certainly would 


be anxious fur ſuch an enquiry, as the only means 


to remove the univerſal diſcontent, and that ſhare 
of obloquy which daily ĩs heaped on them. I the 
fault lies in the judges, why with to ſcreen them 
from puniſhment? Mit lies in any defect in the 
laws, this enquiry is is furcly the beſt method to de- 
termine what that defect is, that a remedy may bo 
vided. Another citcurnſtance of a very atarm« 


ing nature may be eee it cannot 


be brought as a legal prof. A late celebrated 
Co on his death-bed, avowed: chat ho 
| been folicited by adminiſtration :conce! 

the deciſion: of ſome cauſes then depending be- 
_ tween che crown and the ſubyect.. The inftance 
of Juſtice Raymond is of no moment in the pre 


fent caſe; it is the opinion of a fingle man: unfor- 


tunately for our laws, they are clogged too much 


with jarring opinions of great lawyers. Were 
ions to be taken as precedents;. there 
Gould: carcely:be a determination, however unjuſt 
or unconſtitutional, but what might be e 
Ie is 50 this muhtipheiry of opinions: that we: 3 
; C4 - the 


udges that tenderneis for their cha- 


- 
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the preſent uncertainty concerning: the power of 
Juries. The wiſeſt jury that our land can furniſh, 
are hereby as ignorant of their privileges; as the 
poor criminal before them; and they are ſubjected, 


from this ignorance, to have their rights with- 


held, pr perverted. It is to fix the preciſe power of 


Juries, and elucidate the laws in the caſe of judges, 


that we move for the inſtant inſtitution of this 
enquiry.”—— The motion, however, was rejected by 
a very great majority, ont hundred and . 
four againſt ſeventy- ſin. ert 


At firſt the matter did not 8 ee 


7 


2 
- 


Lord Mansfield, who felt himſelf peculiarly the 


Monday he would communicate to the Houſe of 
Lords a matter of the utmoſtimportance. When 
that day came, his Lordſhip informed the houſe, 


that a paper containing the caſe of Woodfall the 
printer as tried in the co 


in the hands of the clerk; af 
bers as thought proper might read or take copies 
of it. This proceeding aſtaniſhed, and not a little 


diſappointedt "whoſe hovie: they were big with . 


the hopes that his Lordſhip, anxious for the dig- 
nity uf his private and-rofefſional character, had 
embraced this opportunity:to urge an enquiry, and 


convince-the nation at large of the injuſtice and 


fallacy of the ſuſpicions:thrown out againſt him. 
Laſtend of which, tg leave a paper, relative to the 
ſentence of the cout of King's Bench in the hands 


of the clerk; of the Houſe. of Lords, which houſe 


had no power to take cognizance of it, was deemed 
frivolous and trifling, eſpecially as he grounded no 


tot King's Bench, was 
d ſuch of the mem- | 


object of cenſure, gave nutico next day, that on 


motion on this fact, and had formally announced 


the intention of laying ſomething of great conſe- 


quence before them. He was immediately aſked; - 
whether benieant that the paper ſhould be _— z 
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in the journals? He anſwered, that he did not, 
and only intended it ſnould be jeſt in the hands of 


the clerk: - Upon this the houſe would in all pro- 


bability have overlooked the affair altogether, had 
not the late Lord Chancellor, who ſo ſtrongl 
ſupported the motion for enquiry, ſtood up to ac- 


. cbſe Lord Mansfield from this very paper, the 
practice in which he averred was repugnant-t to the 
law of England. From it he took occaſion to pro- 
poſe ſome queries relative to the power of quries; 


and challenged his antagoniſt to a debate, either | 


no, or ſoon after. In anſwer; however, to Lot 
Camden, it was complained, that this was too 
precipitate a mode of procedure; an excuſe like- 
wiſe was formed for not granting a day of debate 


on the queſtion, and in a ſhort time the whöle 


enquiry fell into oblivion. This affair was very 
variouſly talked of. Whatever js to be ſaid for 


% 


the abilities and integrity of [theſe judges, they 


by no means ſhewed great wiſdom in neglecting 
the only opportunity they perhaps ever may have 
to free their character from popular contempt, 
and reſtore that reverential awe which courts of 
8 formerly commanded,” but had now in 


eat meaſure loſt. Their overturning the motion 


* enquiry rendered them doubly obnoxious: to 


-the people. Pamphlets were printed, comaining 


the moſt ſevere accuſations. Compariſons were 
formed between ſome of the law lords, and ſome 


of their eee. who hat diſgraced their 


rank; an 


pictures expreſſive of wo e pen ges ſatire and 
indignation: + 

Before theſe fviclels avqemps ain e 5 
maſk liberal ſupplies were voted” for the enſuing 
year, and carried unanimouſly. If it is not tauto= 
25 08 we RIS ſay, moſt unanimouſly;*! for conſi- 


Fe _ dering 
* - 
* 


even the print- hops were filled: with 


. N FIR =& 


5 or derogatory to the di 
the nation. On Monday, 


area for fecuri 


dering the good- will of the oppoßkion towarda 
the miniſtry, and the doc ile temper of the latter, 
it is a matter of aſtoniſhment that any mation re. 


cei ved the mark of univerſal approbation. Forty 

_ thouſand men were vated for the ſea ſervice; the 

land forces were increaſed from 17,666, to 23,432 

_ effective: men; beſides fome eee ee 
 _ ditiens both to the army and navy 


We record this * af e with the 


| more plrafure, that we hope it w ill, in ſom 
- atone with the reader for the ſtrange conduct o 


Parliament in an affair which ſoon after took place, 
than which nothing could have been more childcifh, 
of the firſt aſſemb in 
ember:-20, the Duke 
of Mancheſter made: the following motion,“ Thas 
<-an addreſs be preſented ta his Majeſty, that he 
G, hows be / gracioufly pleaſed to give orders for 
Ry mars ening our preparations: of defence in the 
eſt Indies, and the Mediterranean, and parti- 
the paſts: of Gibraltar and 
4% Minorca. "His Grace, in a very ahle intro- 
duction, was demonſtrating che importance of 
theſe garriſons to Great: Britain; that it was an 
honous to our crown to hold a fort in the 
dominions; an honour; however, of which the 


court of Spain would ever be impacient. to:deprive 
ua, and in caſe of rupture would certainly make 


every e to effect this Purpofe. Hie was con- 


negligence, i in leaving a poſſe aß ſo much con- 


e m a moſt deſenceleſs ſtate, with only twa 
5 of the line, and even Here his Grace 


was ſuddenly interrupted by een whoin- 
upon having the houſe: cleared immediately 
of all: but thoſe who had: a right to fit there. 
10 me ee motions _ * 
Are ug t 
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brought on by ſurprize, and withaut'the/know- 
ledge of the houſe as to their contents, it is im- 
peſſible but ſuch. things may be ſpoken as ate im 
proper for the general ear, eſpecially as the enemy: 
may have ſpies. in the houſe, in order to convey 
{ſecret intelligence, and expoſe the nakednefs of 
aur poſſeſſions. He concluded with deſiring 
that the ſtanding order ſhould be read; which was 
accordingly done. The Duke of Riehmond roſe to 
anſwer Lord Gower, and defend the noble ſpeaker 
who: made the motion. At all times,“ ſaid his 
Grace, a Peer bas an undoubted right to exelude 
auditors; but cuſtom has ſo far rendered the las 
unknown, that to revive it at this moment will 
certainly create alarming ſuſpicions in the minda 
ef the peoplo. What can they indeed: ſuppoſe, if 
10 that affairs are in a dangerous ſituation, and 
at the Houſe of Peers is aſhamed of, and defirqus 
to conceal what: paſſes within it? The noble Nuke 
who ſpoke for this motion has been interrupted in 
an excellent ſpeech, although he has been charged 
wih no impropriety ; which is bath irregular and 
inſidious. This anfwer produced a conſiderable 
degree of altercation, and Clear the houſe Was 
loudly vociferated from ali quarters. Several 
members attempted to ſpeak; but finding it im- 
poſſible, and enraged at this elamorous and un- 
manly infringement on the freedom of debate 
about eighteen or nineteen of them left the houſs 
ina body. The members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, then preſent, were ordered to:depart; nay; 
ſome of the Lords were fo forgetful of their dig. 
nity, as to go perſonally to the bar, and inſiſt on 
the Commons taking their leave. They, on their 


- part, maintained that they attended with a billz 


and in the diſcharge of their duty: but this excuſe 
Wailed them nothing, for they were „ 
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my ordered to withdraw till their meſſage 


* 
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be delivered; and after they had ee kroch 
the oſual- forms of delivery, they were again; 


amidſt great tumults, turned our of the houſe. 
The Lords, who had departed from the upper 
houſe, went to the Houſe of Commons, Where e : 
wete liſtening to the debates en a depending 


tion relative ro the corps of artillery; ben the 


Commons who had been turned out of the upper 


ceries againſt the affront offered roithem; * 

f raliace, in ſome degree, the order of 1b hbuſowes 
and the whole body: of ſpectators; Peers and 
all; were obliged: to 4 {Thus righteen Peers 
of thefirſt nobility were ejected from both houſes: 
from rde one by option and from xhe other by 
force. But the abſurdity of the mode of enge 
adopted by the Houſe of Commons app 


Houſe arrived, full of ' indignation,” and loud out- 


To rt. 


remarkable, when we reflect that they gave orders 


for tuming out thoſe very Peers HQ had ſtood 
5 their” firm friends in the other ho 
now determined to ſnut the doors of both houſes, 
till one or other ſhould relax from the ſeverity of 

' reſentment. © Sixteen of the Lords; who had ſe- 
_ ceded, joined in a proteſt againſt the proceedings 
= this ry and in Zh warmeſt terms cenfured 


aſe; It was 


the irregular and unparliamentary treatment theß 
had met with, and the unprecedented imprudence 
- of adminiſtration-i in endeavouring to'ſuppreſsthe 


what; but the Lords were unmoved. 


Wh f rhe: ns ny be mw" con 


ſteedom of argument, and render the conduct of 
that noble houſe an object of cenſure and ridicule 
to the whole world. Motions were afterwards 
made for reconciliation, but the miſunderſtanding 
continued with little abatement during the whole 
ſeſſion. The Houſe of Commons yielded ſome- 


The opi- 


jectured. 
Cenſures 
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Cenſures of all kinds, and abuſe in every L 
were beſtowed, as reaſon, party, or whim, pr 
ed. To ſay tlie leaſt, it is abundantly ridicotous; 


we would add laughable; if it were not that 211 
fairs of ſtate require ſeriouſneſs in the councils of 


the houſe, and wiſdom in the conduct of it's 


members. An expreſſion made uſe of by Lord 


Sandwich,: on this occaſion, we cannot paſs by. 
On Lord Chatham's having repreſented the de- 
fenceleſs ſtate of Gibraltar, Lord Sandwich re- 


plied, that he did not think that Gibraltar was of 


much conſequence to us; and; if it ſnhould be 


taken, what then? Gibraltar is open to the yeur 2 


and we may: retake it, if we pleaſe. _ -; 
The day following this odd event, the Hove of 


Commonsreſolved itſelf into a committee upon the 
land- tax, which was propoſed to be raifed to four 
ſnillings in the pound; after ſome debating, this 


was agreed to. The neceſſity of the meaſure ap- 
peared from the rumour of a rupture with France, 


which, as well as Spain, was now making great 


naval and military preparations. The apprehen- 


ſions of a war were not ſlighted in this day's de- 


bate, as they had formerly been. The miniſtry 


ſeemed convinced that ee was ſecretly medi- 


tating an attack e the medium of ſpecious 
tranquil intentions. 
back to the affair of Falkland's iſlands. 
Me have given a ſhort account of this eue“ 
tion, as it was reported on the arrival of our 
people, which happened on September the 10th, 
1770. Some time before, Mr. Harris, the Eng- 
 liſh+ miniſter- at Madrid, diſpatched a letter co 
Lord Weymouth, informing him that a ſnip had 
arrived from Buenos Ayres, with an account of 


the intended expedition, the number of men and 
Wen che time ROE: for it's departure. His 


Lordſhi ip. 


E 


ut it is time now: to look "TE 


TITS 
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Lordſhip, at the ſame time, was aſſured by Prince 
| ano, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, that he had 
every reaſon to believe that the Spaniſh governor 
bad employed force at Port Egmont without any 
orders, and hoped that, by ſaying ſo, he might 
prevent any miſunderſtanding between the rwo 
Lord e rar replied, in a ſpirited manner, 
that our officers. there had acted moſt peaceably 
according to their orders, which enjoined them 
fimply to warn other powers againſt endeavouring 
. to make a ſettlement on theſe iſlands ; but as for 
miſunderſtanding between the two crowns, his. 
Lordſhip did not eaſily ſee how it might be 
avoided. Since, however, M. de Buccarelli (the 
Spaniſh governor) had acted without orders, and 
as this appeared palliative of the indighity, Lord 
Weymouth farther aſked the ambaſſador. « if he 
* had orders from his maſter to diſavow the act of 
« the governor ?”” Prince Maſerano allowed he had 
received no ſuch orders, but reprehended, in warm 
terms, any proceeding that might prove hurtful = 
to good underſtanding between the crowns. Lord 
"Weymouth afterwards demanded, in the King's 
name, a formal diſavowal of the conduct at Port 
Egmont, and an immediate reſtoration of the poſ- 
ſeſſion, as the only method to confirm that har- 


mony which Prince Maſerano ſeemed fo deſirous 


to promote. Mr. Harris, at the faine time, in- 
formed the miniſter of ſtate in Spain, M. de Gri- 
maldi, of this requeſt; M. Grimaldi returned an 
anſwer in terms fomewhat cavalier, alledging, that 
as the court of Spain had diſapproved of our eſta- 
bliſning a ſettlement on theſe iſlands, it was natu- 
Tal to ſuppoſe they would not brook our neglect 
of this; and that he could not blame the eonduct 
of M. de Buccareltli, which was founded 2 4 5 
„„ „„ 1 a laws 
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laws of America; but that, as a war could be of no 
ſervice, rather diſparagement to Spain, every con- 
ceſſion ſhould be made that was conſiſtent with 


the honour and welfare of his Catholic Majeſty's * 


— le. He afterwards told Mr. Harris, that 
is Majeſty was willing to terminate every thing 


ina friendly manner; and that Prince Maſerano 


had received inſtructions for this purpoſe, as af- 
fairs could be beſt ſettled in London. He added, 
however, that nothing but averſion to hoſtilities 

pt yr have inclined his Majeſty to condeſcend 
thus. far. 8 - SRL 


” Accordingly Prince Maſerano acquainted Lord 
Weymouth, that his maſter had fully empowered 
him to diſavow any particular orders given to M. 
de Buccarelli, and at the ſame time to ſay, that he 
had acted agreeably to his general inſtructions, and 
oath' as governor ; that the iſland ſhould be re- 
Kored; and that it was expected his Majeſty of 
England would, on his part, diſavow Captain 
Hunt's menace, which had prompted the go- 
vernor to act as he did. The Prince propoſed a 
convention, in which theſe conditions ſhould be 
finally ſettled. But it was anſwered, that his Ma- 
jeſty of Britain adhered to the firft demand and 
reſolution, and objected both to the matter and 
manner of the propoſed convention. A convention 
would imply his Majeſty's becoming a contracting 
party, which would deſtroy the idea of reparation. 
His Majeſty has been injured ; he has conde- 
feended to moderate the terms of reſtitution, and 
inſiſted on theſe without any ſtipulation whatever 
on his Majeſty's part. The ambaſſador, not being 
able to proceed in the buſineſs, without conven. 
tion, difpatched an account to Spain of what had 
palled, as did Lord Weymouth to Mr. Harris, 
"who might lay before his Catholic ang 
8 5 | Te | whol 
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whole ee and demand his anſwer. This 
anſwer, when obtained, was pacific in appearance; 
and power was given to Prince Maſerano to con- 
clude the matter finally, to the laſting ſatisfaction. 
of his Britannic Majeſty ; and to provide that no 


remains of this affair ſhould afterwards tend to 


hurt the amity ſubſiſting between the two king- 

doms. But whatever inſtructions (of which the 
ahovye is ſaid to be the purport) might be ſent to 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, or however pacific and 

ſatisfactory theſe propoſals appeared to be, Lord 
Weymouth had ſoon occaſion to acquaint Mr. 
Harris, that Prince Maſerano's language was by 
no means deciſive or definite, and that it would 
be neceſſary for Mr. Harris to give notice to the 
governor of Gibraltar, and the Engliſh conſul at 
Cadiz, of theſe ſuſpicious, circumſtances. Juſt 
| before his Lordſhip's reſignation, which took 
place on December 15th, and. in which he was 
ſucceeded by the Earl of Rochford, he wrote 
another letter to Mr. Harris, conveying his firm 
belief that a rupture was inevitable. Without 
conſidering the conjectural cauſes ſor Lord Wey- 
mourh's reſignation, it is ſufficient. to continue 
our relation, —that Mr. Harris received advice 
from Lord Rochford, that the propoſed accom- 
modation could not take place, and that it was 
expedient he ſhould withdraw from Madrid, eſpe- 
cially as'correfpondence betwixt Prince Maſerano 
and the Engliſh court was no longer continued. 
How this, the . remained i in the aden to 


* 


to be mentioned ſoon. 7 
Ihe parliament being 1 for the 8 
mas receſs; a ſew promotions took place which 


we ee paſs over, as ſome of them proved laſt- 
| ang 


be Fe 
; + 
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ing ones. Lord Hawke reſigned the place of firſt 
lord of the admiralty, and was ſucceeded b Lord 
Sandwich. Many of the friends of Mr. George 
Grenville joined adminiſtration; and the. Earl of 
Suffolk was appointed keeper of che E ſeal, 

in the room of the Earl of Halifax, now pro- 
moted to be ſecretary of ſtate for the northern 


department. Some other. changes, both in the 


law, and other ys 5s took; a at the 
me time. OTLLLL $03 
The parliament met on the 22d'of- January, 
Tuant to their adjournment. . The firſt 
ſineſs related to the convention on the 2771. 
affair of Falkland's iſlands: Soon after tjge 
day of meeting, the declaration of the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, and the acceptation of Lord. 1 
ford, were laid before the houſe. Prince Maſe- 
rano; in his declaration, diſavows, in the name of 


huis maſter, the violence uſed at Port Egmont, 


the full reſtitution of which he agrees to, which 
he hopes will be looked upon as ample ſatisfac- 
tion, and at the ſame time as not affecting the 
queſtion concerning the prior right of . 
of the iſlands. | This tranſaction occafioned an 
addreſs for copies of all papers, letters, declara- 
tions, and every kind of correſpondence which 
had paſſed on this occaſion, from the commence- 
ment of the difference till the preſent declaration. 
This was com̃plied with; but it was objected, that 
it was complied with only in part; for, beſides a 
chaſm of near two months, not accounted for, 
none of the copies of the claims or repreſenta- ; 
tions made by the court of Spain, ſince the. firſt. 
ſettlement: of the iſlands, were given up. This 
created ſuſpicion that the concealment of theſe 
papers, and the deficiencies in the order of their 
2 dates, might ö ſrom ſome eee | 
Vo. II. D the 
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the periods i wk ueftion, and which adminiftration 


was willi ide from the world. It was an- 


fwered to cheſe objections, that every paper which 
could be found in the feveral offices had bern pre- 


ſented. and that if there had been any correſpond- 
ence between the two courts, of which no notice 
was taken in them, it muſt: have been verbal; 


but, at any rate, there were papers ſufficient to 


_ enable the houſe to determine on the propriety. 


or impropriety of the conduct adhered to 


| _ * 
— them. h 
Theſe excuſes; however, Werd net \farisfactory. 
Another point remained to-be cleared up. It was 


reported, and in general believed, ot France 
had interpoſed: A of whicha-mation 


was made for an addreſs/to his Majeſty, praying 
that the houſe be informed, whether any ſuch in- 
terference had actually taken place, and of what 


nature it was, and in what manner it had been 


conducted? The miniſter denied there had been 
any ſuch intervention; but it was inſiſted upon 
that the King's anſwer was requiſite, as the word 


of a miniſter, notwithſtandin wn might be up- 


right, could not be ſatis IAK 
hewever, that no written es ions: paſſed 

between the two courts : and when the miniſter 
was aſked, whether France had ever interpoſed as 
a mediator? he anſwered, that England had not 
4. employed France in that capacity; but that the 


«word inierpeſed was of a meaning too vague for 


direct explanation, and it Was unuſual to de- 


mand verbal negociations, while papers lay - 
© before them; that as all Europe had an eye to 


* the compromiſin op 2 between ſtates, 
97 it was not to be + 5 a that France would be 


25 9 | 


le affair, for every thing deciſive or ex. 
icit was in writing, and Any Ke: was laid | 


. — 
= 
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* altogether ſilent: but nothing,“ added the mi- 
niſter, „ diſhonourable has ever paſſed.” This 
_ anſwer was not accepted; they who promoted the 
motion inſiſting on their right to have an account 
ol verbal negociations as well as of others :—* if 
te that right was laid afide, a miniſter had no 
* more to do, when he wiſhed to promote an in- 
« ſidious meaſure, than to conduct it by verbal 
correſpondence. he motion was rejected | 
by a very great majority in both houſs. 
Il be convention became an object of cenſure, 5 
both in parliament, and over the nation in gene- 
ral. Many able pens and tongues were in exer- 
eiſe on the occaſion, and both the matter and 
manner of it gave great diſguſt. : It may not be 
ſuperfluous to abridge the arguments on both ſides. 
The oppofition contended thus: What have 
We es by this declaration of the Spaniſh 
crown? The ſovereignty. of the iſlands. is now 
more than di/pated; for the terms of the declara- 
tion, which we have ſolemnly accepted, leave 
Spain entirely juſtified, ; though ſhe ſhould com- 
thence, hoſtilities. the moment after it is figned, 
or, which is more probable, whenever ſhe thinks 
her belligerent powers may be employed with 
ſueceſs. "The mode of reparation for affronts 
received is now reverſed, or altered to our 
diſgrace. Has it eſcaped the general memory, 
that France, when a ſubject of Sardinia had been 
treated contrary to the right of nations, ſent a 
moſt ſubmiſſive atonement to the monarch of 
that country? and when Admiral Boſcawen, in 
purſuit of our enemies, deſtroyed ſome French 
ſhips upon the. coaſt of Portugal, did not the 
King of Great Britain ſend an ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary to the court of Liſbon, i in order to 
90 * + . 155 reparation made "ry - 
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declaration now in queſlion, is not adequate to 
any of theſe inſtances; and the dignity both of the 
crown and nation is materially affected by the 
acceptance of it. In the courſe of this affair we 
have expended an immenſe treaſure in making 
fruitleſs preparations, and thus pointing out to 
the moſt petty ſtates in Europe, a method by which 
they may harraſs our peace, ruin our trade, and 
weaken our power and intereſt, with impunity. 
Eut beſides the ambiguity of this proviſo relative 
to the ſovereignty, the declaration and diſavowal 
is of itſelf imperfect. It is confined to Port Eg- 
mont only; and what makes our tame acceptance 
appear the more unwiſe, is, that Spain herſelf, on 
the firſt negociation, offered to cede Falkland's 
ilſlands. The inſult was done to the whole, not to 
a part; and if reſtitution was to he made, it ſhould 
hade been general, otherwiſe it cannot be called a 
reſtitution. The mind of the court of Madrid is 
ambiguous in another reſpect; they talk of diſ- 
avowing this inſult, as proceeding from particular 
Inſtructions; yet they at the ſame time give ro 
underſtand, that the general inſtructions of their 
governor expoſe us to fimilar hoſtilities, when- 
ever an occaſion preſents itſelf; and empower 
them to wantonly feize our poſſeſſions, while the 
two courts are united in ſeeming friendſhip. 
Whatever power the Spaniſh court may think pro- 
Per to inveſt it's governor with, we have a right, 
in the preſent caſe, to inſiſt on having that 
abridged. Not to do ſo, is to tranſlate the deſpo- 
tiſm of Spain into the boſom of our Britiſh poſ- 
ſeſſtons. Our miniſters having neglected this 
important part of their buſineſs as negoc iators, 
ſniew how fit they are, from knowledge or ſaga- 


city, to be employed, even in the moſt obvious of 
caſes, viz. Where the law of nations is con- 


| Other 


ce rn ed,” | 3 
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Other arguments were uſed on this occaſion 
and the tranſaction was, upon the whole, conſi- 
dered as a diſgrace to the Britiſh crown, and a 
laſting monument of that puſillanimity of mind, 
and cowardice of thought, under which this coun- 
try one day or other would infallibly ſink. Nor 
were theſe ſentiments at all overthrown by thoſe 
to which the miniſtry had recourſe, and which we 
ſhall now give an abridged account of. They 
_ were ſucceſsful in furniſhing ſuch an excufe for 
the convention, as ſeemed ſufficiently perſuaſive, 
as far as words can go, but did not reconcile the 
minds of the people to any part of the tranſaction, 

They alledged that © we diſputed a point of ho- 
nour, not of right, with Spain. An: affront has 
been offered to England, by taking poſſeſſion of 
one of her iſlands. - That iſland being reſtored, 
the diſavowal of the Spaniſh monarch. is ſatisfac- 
tion for the affront; and hence the dignity of 
England is completely ſupported, The nation has 
no right to demand any other reſtitution or decla- 
ration; for the ſovereignty of the iſlands has been 
"contended by the Spaniards from the time Lord 

Anſon's book appeared, till the preſent day, and 
exactly on the ſame principles. When we ſettled 
on the iſland, they conſidered us as having no right 
to do ſo; and notwithſtanding all this, Spain has 
actually given up the iſland, and what more can 
be expected? To this a few reflections were ad- 
ded, on the impropriety of our adhering to 
punQilios in affairs more of honour than of right; 
ſuch nicety having a bad tendency on the peace 
of nations, and being liable at all times to embroil 
us in the miſeries of war. But what do the ar- 

ments on this ſide amount to, if not to this? 
We have no right to Falkland's iſlands, yet the Spa- 
nlards have given them up to us ;—or, we have 4 
eee 5 77% 0 OC. 
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right to theſe iſlands; the Spaniards took them by 
violence, and they now reſtore them, without ac- 
knowledging that we were injured by their inſult. 
If the firſt poſition is admitted, it follows that we 
are much obliged to Spain for ceding to us one of 


her poſſeſſions as a preſent ; if the laſt is to be in- 


ferred, . the reſtitution, made by the Spaniards, 
implies an - inſult to the dignity of our crown, 
juſt ” much as the hoſtilities committed on the 
—: PRT IM „ 

The principal objections that had been made 
to the accepting of this reſtitution, were again of- 
fered-on a- motion being made for an addreſs to 


his Majeſty, to return thanks for the communi- 


« cation of the Spaniſh declatation, and to teſtify 
«their ſatisfaction with the redreſs that had been 
te gbtained.”” This motion was carried, but not 
without conſiderable oppoſition, and eſpecially to 
that part of the addreſs which contained an ap- 
probationof the conduct of miniſtry, who on their 
fide had no little difficulty in bringing the houſe 
to give credit to the Spaniſh promiſes. In the 
Houſe of Lords, the addreſs produced a proteſt 
from nincteen members; (among whom were the 
Dukes of Richmond and Mancheſter, Lord Chat- 


ham, &c.) An opinion of this proteſt will be beſt 


formed from an attentive conſideration of the 
reaſons, which are as follow. © „ 

ODiſſenlient, Becauſe it is highly unſuitable to 
the wiſdom and gravity of this houſe, and to the 


| reſpect Which we owe to his Majeſty and our- 
| ſelves, to carry up to the throne an addreſs, ap- 


proving the acceptance of an imperfe& inſtru- 


ment, which has neither been previouſly autho- 


rized by any ſpecial full poꝛbers produced by the 
eee nor been as yet ratified by the 
King of Spain. If the ratification on the part of 
1 e Spain 


2 
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Spain ſhould be refuſed, the addreſs of this houſe 
will appear no better than an a of precipitate 
_ adulation to miniſters; which will juſtly expoſe 
the peerage of the kingdom to the indignation of 
their country, and to the deriſion of Europe. 
II. * Becauſe it is a direct inſult to the feelings 
and underftanding of the people of Great Britain, 
to approve this declaration and acceptance, as a 
means of ſecuring our own and the general tran- 
quillity, whilft the greateſt . per . for war 
are making, both by ſea and land; and whilſt the 
practice of preſſing is continued, as in times of - 
the moſt urgent neceſſity, to the extreme incon- 
venience of trade and commerce, and with the 
greateft hardfhips to one of the moſt meritorious 
and uſeful orders of his Majeſty's ſubjects. 
Hoke FP our the refuſing $9 pur the r | 
to the judges upon points of law, very effentially 
affectin this ee e and the refuing to 
addreſs his Majeſty to giye orders for laying be- 
fore this houfe the inſtructions relating to Falk+ 
land's iſlands, given to the commanders of his 
Majeſty's ſhips employed there, is depriving us 
of Fach lights as'ſeemed highly proper for us on 
J V 
IV. « Becauſe from the declaration and corre- 
ndence laid before us, we are of opinion, that 
e miniſters merit the cenſure of this houſe, ra- 
ther than any degree of commendation, on account 
of ſeveral 1 acts, and equally improper 
_ omiſſions, from the beginning to the cloſe of this 
; tranſaction. - For it is aſſerted by the Spaniſh mi- 
niſter, and ftandsun contradicted by our's, that fe- 
veral difcuſfions had paſſed berween the miniſters 
of the two courts, upon the ſubject of Fatkland's 
jflands, which might give the Britiſh miniſters 
reaſon to foreſee the attack upon that ſettlement 
— „ Z : 24 2970 # | that 
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that was aftcrwards made by the forces of Spain. 
Captain Hunt alſo arriving from; thence, ſo early 
as the third of June laſt, did advertiſe..the..mini- 
ſters of repeated warnings and menages.made by 
Spaniſh, governars, and commanders, of ſhips of 
war; yet ſo obſtinately negligent and ſupine were 
his Majeſty's miniſters, and ſo far from the vigi- 
lance and activity required by the truſt and duty 
of their offices, that they did not even ſo much as 
make a ſingle repreſentation. to the court of Ma- 
ard, which if they had done, the ; injury, itſelf 
might have been prevented, or at leaſt SIE | 
repaired, as to render unneceſſary the enormous 
expences to which this nation has been compelled, 
by waiting until the blow had been actually ſtruck, 
and the news of ſo ſignal an inſult to the crown of 
Great Britain had arrived in Europe. To this 
wilful, and therefore culpable, neglect of repre- 
ſentation to the court of 2 455 was added another 
neglect; a neglect of ſuch timely preparation, for 
putting this nation into ſuch, a ſtate of defence, as 
the menacing appearances, an. the part of Spain, 
and the critical 'condition. of Europe, required, 
Theſe. preparations, had they been undertaken 
early, would have been executed with more effect, 
and leſs expence; would; have been far leſs diſ- 
treſſing to our trade, and to our ſeamen; would 
have authorized us in the beginning to have de- 
manded, and in all probability would have in- 
duced Spain to conſent to, an immediate, perfect, 
and equitable ſettlement of all the points in diſ- 
ſention between the two crowns: but all prepa= 


ration having been neglected, the national ſafety - 
was left depending rather upon accidental altera- 
tions in the internal circumſtances of our neigh- 
bours, than in the proper and natural ſtrength of 
the Kingdom; and this negligence was highly ag- | 

̊ʒjjj)) a oo. 
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ravated by the refuſal of adminiſtration+to con- 


ſent to an addreſs, propoſed by a noble Lord in 


this houſe laſt ſeſſions, for a moderate and gradual 
aygmentation of our naval force.. 


9 „ 


V. Becauſe the negociation, entered into 
much too late, was, from the commencement, con- 


ducted upon principles as diſad vantageous to the 
wiſdom of our public councils, as it was finally 
concluded in a manner diſgraceful to the honour 


of the crown of Great Britain; for it appears, that 


the court of Madrid did diſavow the act of hoſti- 


lity, as proceeding from particular inſtructions, 
but juſtified it under her general inſtructions to her 
governors; under the oath by them taken, and 
under the eſtabliſhed laws of America. This ge- 
nerai order was never diſavowed, nor explained; 


nor was any diſavowal or explanation thereof de- 
manded by our miniſters ; and we apprehend, that 
this juſtification of an act of violence, under gene» 


ral orders, eſtabliſbed laws, and oaths of office, to be 
far more dangerous and injurious to this kingdom, 
than the particular enterprize which has been diſ- 


avowed; as it evidently ſuppoſes, that the gover- 
nors.of Spaniſh American provinces are not only 


authorized, but required, without any particular 
inſtructions, to raiſe great forces by ſea and land, . 


and to invade his Majeſty's poſſeſſions in that 
part of the world in the midſt of profound 
TCC 

VI. « Becauſe: this power, ſo unprecedented 
and alarming, under which the Spaniſh governor 
was juſtified by his court, rendered it the duty of 


our miniſters to in6ſt upon ſome cenſure or pu- 


niſhment upon that governor, in order to demon- 


ſtrate the ſincerity of the court of Madrid, and of 


her deſire to preſerve peace; by putting at leaſt 


ſome check upon thoſe exorbitant powers aſſerted 


by 


> a 
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by the court of Spain to be given to ber gover- 


dom. But although our. minilter were autho- 


rized;: not only by 'the acknowledged principles 

of the law of nations, to call for ſuch files or 
puniſhiment, but alſo bythe expreſs proviſion of 
the'treaty of Utrecht, yet they have thought fit to 
obſerve. a profound filence on this neceſſary article 
of public reparation. If it were thought that any 
circumſtances appeared in the particular caſe of 
the governor, to make an abatement or pardon of 
the puniſhment adviſeable, that abatement or | 
don ought to have been the effect of his Maj jety's 
clemency, and not an impunity to him, Irifn 
from the ignorance of our miniſters in the fi 
principles of public law, or their 2 KONeE: or 
puſillanimiry in aſſerting them.” 

VII. “ Becauſe nothing has been had or de- | 
manded as a reparation in damage for the enor- 
mous expence and other inconveniences arifing 
from the confeſſed and unprovoked violence 5 
the Spaniſn forces, in the enterprize againſt Falk - 
land's iſlands, and the long ſubſequent delay of 


Juſtice; it was not neceſſary to this demand, that 


it ſhould be made in any improper or offenſive 
language, but in that ſtile of accommodation which 
ar ever been uſed by able negociators. _ 
VIII. Becauſe an unparalleled and moſt auda- 
e inſult has been offered to the honour of the 
Britiſh flag, by the detention of a ſhip of war of. 
his Majeſty's for twenty days after the ſurrender 
of Port Egmont, and the indignity of forcibly 
taking away her rudder. This act could not be 
_ ſupported upon any idea of being neceffary to the 
reduction of the fort, nor was any ſuch neceſſity 
pretended. No reparation in honour has been 
demanded for this wanton inſult, by which his 
[ag 8 reien is rendered the unhappy 5 50 
wic 
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which the honour of the Britiſh. flag has ſuffered 
the firſt ſtain with entire impunity, - _- 

IX. * Becauſe the Spaniſh declaration, which 
our miniſters have adviſed his Majeſty to accept, 
does in general words imply his Majeſty.s diſ- 
avowal of ſome acts on his part, tending to diſ- 
turb rhe good correſpondence of the two courts, 
when it is notorious, that no act of violence what< 
ever has been committed vn the part of Great 
Britain. By this diſavowal of ſome implied 
tranſgreſſion in the very declaration, pretended to 
be made for reparation of the injured dignity of 
Great Britain, his Majeſty is made to admit a 
ſuppofition contrary to truth, and i injurious to the 
Juſtice and honour of his crown. | 

X. <© Becauſe in the faid declaration, the reſti- 
tution is confined to Port Egmont, when Spain 
herſelf originally offered to cede Falkland's ifland. 
It is known that ſhe made her forcible attack on 
pPretence of title to the whole; and the reſtitution, 
. ought not to have been confined to a 
part only ; nor can any reaſon be aſſigned, why 
the reſtitution ought to have been made in nar- 
rower or more ambiguous words than the claims 
of Spain, on which her act of violence was 
8 and her offers of vu Nene, inen | 

„ Berufs che derhesatkeh, * which his 
Majeſty i is to obtain ' poſſeſſion of Port Egmont, 
contains a reſervation or condition of the queſtion 

of a claim of prior right of ſovereignty in the Ca- 
tholic King to the Whole of Falkland's'iflands; 
being the firſt time ſuch a claim has ever authen- 
tically appeared in any public inſtrument jointly 
concluded on by the two courts. No explanation 
of the prineiples of this claim has been required, 
N though there 1s Tu reaſon to believe that theſe 
Principles 
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inciples will equally extend to reſtrain the li- 
erty, and confine the extent of Britiſh navigation. 
No counter claim has been made on the part of 
his Majeſty, to the right of ſovereignty in any 
part of the ſaid iſland ceded to him; any aſſertion 
whatever, of his Majeſty's right of ſovereignty, 
has been ſtudiouſly avoided, from the beginning 
to the accompliſhment of this unhappy tranſac- 
tion; which, after the expence of millions, ſertles 
no conteſt, aſſerts no right, exacts no reparation, 


affords no ſecurity; but ſtands as a monument of 


reproach to the wiſdom of the national councils, 
of diſhonour to the eſſential dignity of his Ma- 
jeſty's crown, and of diſgrace to the hitherto un- 
tainted honour of the Britiſh flag.“ | 
It has fince been diſcovered, that by a footer 
agreement Great Britain was to give up theſe 
iſlands to the Spaniards; and accordingly our ſet- 
tlers were quietly: removed ſome time after, and 
155 father ie in any ſhape, was taken vo the 
e | 
Euer Gnoe' the Middleſex el ee it had 9 
a6 5110 of importance with the oppoſition to en- 
deavour to procure an act, which might prevent 
the conduct obſerved on that occaſion from being 
made a precedent. Anxious to effect this, they 
again made a motion relative to the rights of elec- 
tors in reſpect to the” eligibility of candidates. 
The Houſe. of Peers had formerly. declared they 
would take no part in the affair; and this mo- 
tion, after much debating, was rejected by a great 
majothy. About the ſame time the attention of 
the public was moſt eagerly directed to an in- 
ftance of corruption and bribery almoſt unheard 
ol. The election for the . of New Shore - 
ham, in Suſſex, was conteſted, and the matter re- 


ned tos ſelect committee. What occaſioned the 
2210 1151 148 | | COmeſe 
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conteſt was this extraordinary circumſtance ;" the 
returning officer, Mr. Roberts, had returned à 
candidate with only thirty-ſeven votes, while the 
other candidate had cighty-ſeven. When 3 
to trial for this ſtrange proceeding, he laid e 
the following ſcene of villainy. A great num 5 | 
'of the freemen of the borough had formed them- 
ſelves into a ſociety, called the: Chriſtian ſociety, 
or club. This, from it's name, was ſuppoſed to 
be dedicated to the pious purpoſes ſignified under 
ſuch 5 appellation; inſtead of theſe; ſt was clearly 
proved by the returning officer, who had formerly 
ged to it, that it was intended as a, mart of 
vena. A ſelect number of: them were a 
dinted as a committee to ſell the borough to the 
igheſt bidder. The committee men never ap- 
5 at elections themſelves, but gave orders ts 
the xeſt of the ſociety, and directed them how to 
vote; and after the election was over, they ſhared 
the profits among the whole. Theſe facts being 
clear, the returning officer was diſwiſſed with only 
2 reprimand from the Speaker, for having tref- 
8 upon the forms to be moſt ſacrediy ob- 
ed by a returning officer. But it became af 


terwards a queſtion in the houſe, in what manner 


to puniſh and exterminate. this deteſted ſociery, 


-and prevent ſuch abuſe for the future. The mo« - | 


tion for an enquiry being carried unanimouſly, 4 
bill was brought to incapacitate eighty-one/free- 

men of this borough, whoſe names wers men:. 
tioned, from ever voting at parliamentary elec. | 
tions, and for the more, effe&ually preventing 


bribery and corruption. The: Free . 


was ordered to proſecute the committee belohg- = 
ing to this Cbriſtian club, who had been the Pecu- | 

liar agents of infamy on the occaſion. The 
members of the club were allowed council, and 
: | | 77 * 
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very different opinions were offered regarding the 
2 of their puniſhment; ſome were merci- 
full mw inclined to reprimand, others propoſed, to 

ranchize the borough. The bill for incapa- 
3 did not receive the royal aſſent rill de 
laſt day of the ſeſſian. 

One of the moſt e events of > 
year comes now to be recorded. The fears from 
abroad ſeemed, at this time, to alternate with 
troubles at home, as certain diſcaſes there are 
which alternate-in the ſame body, and keep up a 
ſucceſſion of torment. It is well known to what 
heights the liberty of the preſs had been allowed 
to run, While the 3 power retained it's 

full force, the eſs of this liberty towards li- 
centioulneſs was. flow and ſecret; but ſince the 

time hen popular diſcontent armed the nation 

— the fear of juſtice, the advance became 
more rapid. At this time, no character, however 
. no no rank; however great, was exempted from 

| ce. of calumay ; Ii not from the writers of 
Ine party, at leaſt, from thoſe of another. It was 

xd to ſay on which fide the moſt intemperate 
violence appeared. The one party were actuated 
by a: concern: for ſome powerful friend, whoſe 
- favour ſhined_ on them; the others were jealous 
af the higher powers, trembled for their . 
and Were An tient of the heavy contempt mo 

ak” fo a Tindrwhich is governed by a 
 "Tove cenneny,.any ſeeming infringement an that 
libeny wi wake the bee to indignation 
1 ad, when indignation ig once moved, it 
r 0 am at; {ur rior to the common, wo 


ey 2 the loudeſt clamovurs againſt: the un- 
woo 0 pac liberties-taken with their names, and 
the ONO retorted, that there was as much 


abuſe 
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abuſe from one quarter as from another... Some 


e ot the Houſe of Commons, Whoſe 


hes had been miſrepreſented. in the papers, 
ad to put a ſtop to this erte, Ta 
print the ſpeeches of parliament at all, was con- 
trary to the ſtanding order of the houſe, ,, A. mo- 
tion being therefore made for calling tyo ol the 
1 to an 1 es was carried by a c 
derable JESS 1815 did nat anſwer the 
meſſengers cal 
zmeff was iſſued, fued, and date to be. 9 4 9 gry 


withour.c 
. 


a 
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ſdon after, that he could not meet with the. * 
ters at their hauſes, ang th 
a few marks 2 indignapgh from Theil rant 
on this a rayal proclamation was ras N for Wppre- 

bending Wheble and Thompſon, the two.printers, 
and a reward of fifty pounds annexed. In the 


| mean time ſix other printege, 5 FN . | 
| themſelves equally. obnoxious to N. t mem 


bers on a ſimilar account, were ordered to attend 
the, houſe; but tha tied FRINGE. . 1. 


ane for their appear- 


that he bad 8 Yo 90. Bt 
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not carried without much oppoſition. During 
the courſe of the debates, the ouſe divided be- 
tween twenty and thirty times: the jſſue, hows 
ever, was, that the ſix ptinters: mould be ordered 
to the bar; ſome of them were reprimanded, and 
one, who did not attend, was ordered to be taken 
into cuſtody for contempt. When Wihieble, = 
| conſequence of the 8 was af 
hended, and carried before Alderan Wilkes, * 
was diſcharged by this magiſtrate, and bound over. 
to proſecute the perſon who ap . him. 
Nee e conceived that Wheble had been 
rehended in direct violation of the rights of am 
Engtiſtiphan, as well as'of the Chartered privileges 
of a citizen of London; and this opinion he 
ſerupled not to declare in a letter to the Earl of 
Halifax; one of the ſecretaries of ſtate. Wheble's 
Ber Thompſon, was diſchar rged, after be- 
ing apprehended in the fame Wer ner: the captors, 
we GER add, received certificates from̃ the ma- 
iſtrates, in order to obtain the promiſed reward. 
IJ. Miller, the printer of the fix who had refuſed 
ro attend; was taken into cuſtody from his own' 
houſe; by a meſſenger of the Houſe of Commons. 
Miller ſent for a conſtable; and was carried, alon; 
with-the meſſenger, before the Lord Mayor, an 
Aldermen Wilkes and -Oliver, at the Manſions 
bn *Fhe Lord Mayen refuſed to deliver up 
40 nt > cons. to the ſeyjeanr-at arms, 
ended to make this requeſt; andifter ſome 
. on the legality of the warrant, the 
pr 1 was diſcharged from farther confinement; 
-and- mgitratesgommitted the meſſenger to 
priſon, bs be bad been accofett by Miller of aſſault 
and falſe impriſonment, and the ferjeant had re- 
fuſed bail; gk bail, * was imme 
diately given. "oh 
e 


By an 


he was bound to preſerve the franchiſes of the 
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t animoſity, and it was conſidered as abſurd 
in the higheſt degree to. allow his Lordſhip to 
plead by counſel on every point except the very 
one in queſtion. Art the ſame time it was moved 
and carried, that the Lord Mayor's clerk ſhould 
attend with the book of minutes; and notwith- 
ſtanding the great oppoſition made to the propo- 
ſal, the clerk was obliged to expunge the recogni- 
zance of Whittam the meſſenger out of the book. 
This was followed by a reſolution that there ſhould 


be no farther proceedings at law in the caſe. The 
NE e againſt this tranſaction were 


theſe: —* The cauſe,” ſaid the oppoſition, “is as 


yet undecided; if we expunge the minute pro- 


ſed; it will amount to à determination of the 
rd Mayor's cauſe; if he has acted legally, the 
apprehending of Miller is a breach of the peace; 
and the moſt; general ideas of liberty militate 
againſt the eraſement of a legal proceeding. Ir 
is aſſuming a power which belongs not to _ 


part of the legiflature; nor can any power, unleſs 


in the height of arbitrary government, dare to 
efface a legal record. The defence made by the 
majority chiefly reſted on a high regard for the 


honour of the houſe. We ordered our meſſenger 


to apprehend Miller; and ſhall we allow our ſer- 


vant, while in the execution of his duty, to be 


impeded in a manner fo derogatory to the reſpect 


due to the commands of this houſe? But many 
of the minority, uninfluenced by thoſe, and other 
conſiderations urged on the occaſion, left the houſe 


in great wrath. 


> 4 


When the Lord Mayor attended, and proved 
from his charter, and oath (which contained the 
principles of his duty, as a magiſtrate) that he 
could not have acted otherwiſe than he did, the 


queſtion with the majority was reduced to this 


ſimple 
3 
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imple ſtate. Since the crown can give no powers 
by charter which are not inherent in, itſcif, and 
ſince it has no powers over the Houſe of Com- 
mons, has the city of London an exemption, by 
any charter granted by the crown? If ſo, the 
powers of the Houſe of Commons are checked, 
and their cauſe,” which is the cauſe of liberty, is 
matexially affected by ſuch a power. We move, 
therefore; that it be voted a breach of privilege to 
have diſcharget) Miller from the euſtody of the 
meſſenger. The minority objected to this, as 
rending to embroil the Houſe of Commons in diſ- 
ſentions with the people, and ſacrificing the dig- 
nity of the. houſe to the imprudence of wanton 
and arbitrary meaſures. By refuſing; counſel for 
the Lord Mayor, the houſe have already deſtroyed 
the very idea of regularity in conducting this 
queſtion. The minority concluded with moving 
for the previous queſtion, in order that the houfe 
might with due deliberation weigh the whole 
proceedings, and enter on them with method and 
conſiſtency. This motion was rejected by a great 
majority; and the following motions were paſſed: 
That it was a breach of privilege to apprehend 
the meſſenger of this houſe executing his warrant, 
under the pretence of an aſſault; and that it was a 
breach of privilege to the meſſenger to bail 
Tor ſuch pretended aſſau lt 


Not contented with this, or rather as a neceſ- 
ſary ſequel, it was (after the rejection of the pro- 
poſals of adjournment, it being then one o' cock 
in the morning) moved to proceed againſt Mr. 
Oliver, who gloried iin what he had done, and 
0 wrapped himſelf in the ſecurity of a ſpotleſs COn- 
ſcience as to this affair. Some were for cenſure, 
ſome for expulſion, and ſome inſiſted on his being 
committed to the Tower. This laſt propoſal oc- 
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caſionedali the confufiori that can ariſe from aſ pe- 
rity of language and behaviour, and a conſiderable 
body of members left the houſe abruptly; and 
others ſo far juſtified Mr. Oliver's conduct, as to 
declare a reſolution of accompanying him to the 
Tower. To prevent miſchief as much as poſ- 
ſible, many of the miniſtry endeavoured to extort 
ſomething from him, in the manner of atonement _ 
or #00 on for what he had done; but finding 
that to rpoſe, they carried the motion for 
7 and he was accordingly: ordered 
to the Tower. The numbers were one hundred 
and ſeventy to thirty- eight; but this ſmall mino- 
rity is to be accounted for, by obſerving that the 
| — 2 Part of them who gave countenance to Mr. 
liver, departed from the houſe as ſoon as they 
ſaw how 1 were likely to end, and reprobated 
the idea of being preſent on ſuch an occaſion. 
The city was not inactive: every time the magiſ- 
trates attended the houſe, they were accompanied 
by an crowds ot people, from the mid - 
dling to the loweſt ranks of life, lining the ſtreets. 
from the Manſion-houſe to St. Stephen's chapel. 
Shouts of applauſe, like peals of cannon, ſeemed 
to rend, as well as impregnate, the very air with 
the effluvia of patriotic enthuſiaſm. The Lord 
Mayor and two aldermen received every aſſiſtance 
by counſel, money, and friends, which the people 
- could ibly give, and which they thought them 
- felyes honoured by, as a mark of public grati- 
tude. Nor was it only by ſuch emanations of 
, - eſteem for thoſe whom they held themſelves in- 
debted to, that the people proved their ſpirit : 
ſome days after the commitment of Mr. Oliver, 
when the Lord Mayor attended at the Houſe of 
Commons to receive his ſentence, ſeveral inſults, 
IN a * 2 nature, were offered to * | 
> [0] 
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of the members, particularly Lord North, who 


very narrowly eſcaped with his life; and had it 
not been for the timely interpoſition of ſome of 


the popular party, who expoſtulated in perſon 
with the crowd, and endeavoured to convince 
them of the impropriety of their conduct, it is 
probable this day would have been recorded by 
the ſorrowful memory of univerſal bloodſhed. 


The confuſion having in ſome meaſure been 


quelled, and the crowd removed to a greater diſ- 
tance from the houſe, the objections to proceeding 


againſt the Lord Mayor were again called forth; 


but having no weight, the principal members of 
the oppoſition left the houſe. His Lordſhip re- 
fuſed the mark of lenity which, on account of his 
infirm ſtate of health, was offered to him, viz. be- 


ing committed in cuſtody only of the ſerjeant at 


arms. It was then moved, that he ſhould: be 
ſent to the Tower; a motion which was carried 
by two hundred and two againſt thirty- nine. 

Thus were two of the principal magiſtrates of the 


city of London ordered to be confined in priſon. 


for obedience to the oaths of their office, and for 
the exerciſe of the powers with which they were 
legally inveſted. Mr. Wilkes, the other alder- 
man, upon being ordered to attend, wrote a letter 


addreſſed to the Speaker, in which he ſaid, that no 


mention had been made of his being made a mem- 
ber; and that if his ſeat in parliament, into which 
he had been duly elected, was to be granted to 
him, he would attend, and juſtify his conduct. 
No attention was paid to this letter; and after ſome 


more fruitleſs: orders, he was at laſt ſummoned 


to attend on the 8th of April; but the miniſtry, 
not knowing how to puniſh him, or indeed how 
to act at all, very wiſely appointed the kaſter ad- 
journment to extend to the th of April. As it 
85 JJ was 
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Was PIE however, to endeavour to heal u 

the many wounds given to their dignity of 1 ; 
à ſpecial committee was appointed by*ballot for 
examining into the cauſes of the obſtructions to 


the authority of the lower aſſembly; this com- 


mittee ſat from March the 28th to April the zoth: ; 
The report we ſhalt give at ſome length, as it 
ſerves to eſtabliſh a few facts for the ſpeculation 
of poſterity. | <<. Your committee have ſelected a 
few.caſes from among the many referred to in 
the margin of this report, which, from che nature 


of their circumfiances, or the importance of the 


doctrine which they illuſtrate, or the conſequences 


- which they produced, ſeemed to your committee 


fit to be more fully ſtated than the margin would 
admit, and are therefore added as an appendix to 
this report. —( This appendix conſiſts of prece- 


dents, reſolutions, &c. of little or no conſequence 


in the preſent diſpute.)—Your'\committee! beg 


leave to obſerve, that in the diligent ſearch they 


have made in the journals, they have not been 
able to find an inſtance, that any court or magiſ- 


trate has preſumed to commit, during the ſitting 


of parliament, an officer of the houſe for exe- 
euting the orders of the houſe; They further beg 
leave to obſerve, that they have not been able to 
find, that there has ever been an inſtance wherein 
this houſe. has ſuffered any perſon, committed by 
order of this houſe, to be diſcharged during the 
ſame ſeſſions, by any other authority; whatſoever, 
without again committing ſuch perſons. As, 
therefore; with regard to J. Miller, who was deli- 
vered from the cuſtody of the meſſenger by the 
Lord Mayor, who, for the ſaid offence; is now 
under. the cenſure of the houfe; as it appears to 
your committee, that it highly concerns the dig- 
nity and POR of the houſe. to maintain it's au- 
1 i 83 . | 
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thority in this inſtance, by retaking the ſaid J. 
Miller, the committee recommended to the con- 
fideration of the houſe, whether it may not be 
expedient, that the houſe ſhould order that the 
faid J. Miller be taken into cuſtody of the ſerjeant 
at arms attending this houſe; and that the ſerjeant 
at arms, his deputy, or depuries, be ſtrictly en- 
joined to call upon the magiſtrates, officers of the 
peace, and other perſons, who by the.terms of the 
Speaker's warrant are required to be aiding and 
aſſiſting to himin the execution thereof, for ſuch 
aſſiſtance as the ſaid ſerjeant, his deputy, or de- 
puties, ſhall find neceſſary to enable him, or them, 
to take into cuſtody the ſaid J. Miller,” +34 
Nothing could have excited ſuch general diſ- 
approbation as theſe proceedings againſt the ma- 
giſtrates and printers; nor was it eaſy to determine 
whether greater odium was thrown on the mi- 
niſtry from within or without the houſe. The 
facts being clear and ſimple, were productive of 
eatly more diſcontent among the people, than 
ome other parts of public conduct which the un- 
lettered vulgar have not the power of compre- 
hending. The miniſtry found themſelves parti- 
cularly baffled in this reſpect, that what they in- 
tended for a puniſhment really afforded the cri- 
minal an opportunity of triumph; for every ho- 
nour which the city of London is inveſted with 
the power of beſtowing, was laviſhly heaped on 
the magiſtrates. In order to add to the com- 
plaints bf the people, a bill was brought in to: 
wards the end of the ſeſſion, entitled, ? For ena- 
bling certain perſons to encloſe and embank part 
of the river Thames, adjoining to Durham-yarg, 
Saliſbury-ſtreet, Cecil-ſtreet, and Beaufort-build- 
ings, in the county of Middleſex.” Notwithſtand- 
ing many objections to this bill, which wasaſſerted 
; | , a 6, #4 4 37 4 Te „ . 1 to 
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to be deſtructive to the ancient rights and pro- 


perty of the city of London, yet it paſſed through . 


both houſes with eaſe. Some of the members of 


the upper houſe proteſted againſt it; and a few 


days before the rifing of parliament, the city pe- 
titioned the King againſt it. They complained, 
in this petition, that it was a violent and unjuſt 
tranſaction, and totally unprecedented, being an 
invaſion of the property which the city claimed in 


the ſoil or bed of the river. It received the royal 


aſſent, however; and the people, in a remonſtrance 
preſented ſome time after the adjournment, ad- 


verted to it again as an infringement of their 

rights, and urged it as. an argument for the diſſo- 

lution of the preſent parliament, FE: 
The only parliamentary event that now remains 


It was moved that two thouſand men ſhould be 
raiſed in England, the officers over them to be 
appointed by the King, but paid by the Company, 
in order to defend and protect their ſettlements. 


This regiment was to conſiſt partly of enn 


and Engliſh proteſtants, and partly of Iriſi ca- 


tholics. The A occaſioned much ſpecu- 
lation; and after being amply diſcuſſed in the 
houſe, it was rejected. The reaſons ſor rejection 


vere principally theſe; that it was unconſtitutional 


and dangerous to keep an armed. force in the 
kingdom, while that force was not paid by go- 


propoſed. number at preſent appeared to be, it 


might be cafily increaſed on many frivolous and 
ſpecĩous pretences. Another argument was added 


from the obſtruction which hereby would be given 
to the recruiting ſervice for our own army, as the 


people 


vernment; and that however inconſiderable the 


; Proſpects derived from enliſting in the Company's - 
_ lervice were more flattering to the common 
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people than any the army could prefent. The 
advocates for the Company reſted their plea on 
the inconveniences, and at the ſame time the ex- 
pediency of ſending out a ſufficient number of men 
to the Indies annually; and that unleſs the parlia- 
ment ſhould adhere to the promiſe made ſome 
time ago, to aſſiſt them in recruiting, they would 
be daily expoſed to infinite loſs and expence from 
the tricks of ſwindling recruiting parties. Every 
method was tried, and every modification of the 


; _ firſt motion was offered, in order to make this bill 


paſs ; but on the third reading it was rejected, 
a by gentlemen in the military profeſ= 
ion. VVT | 3 
In the ſpeech from the throne, on the eighth ot 
May, it was obſerved, that the ſatis faction ob 
tained from his Catholic Majeſty for the injury 
done to this kingdom, and the proofs which the 
courts of France and Spain had given us, by lay- 
ing aſide their armaments, of their pacific diſpo- 
fition, enabled us to reduce our forces both by fea 
and land. The zeal with which the partiament 
had carried itſelf, could not tail to convince the 
world of affectionate attachment to the crown, 
and true regard to the intereſts of the country.— 
With regard to the troubles which till agitated 
ſome parts of the continent, his Majeſty promiſed 
that his endeavours to end them ſhould be per- 
ſevered in. Thanks were given to the Commons 
for the unanimity, cheerfulnefs, and public ſpi- 
rit, with which they granted the ſupplies; and an 
apology was offered for the extraordinary de- 
mands which had been made. The ſpeech con- 
cluded with earneſtly adviſing the members to uſe 
their beſt endeavours, in their reſpective ſtations 
and countries, that the national happineſs may be 
rendered complete, by diſcouraging and ä 
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all groundleſs ſuſpicions, and domeſtic diſturb. 
ances... His Majeſty declared he had no other 

_ object, and could have no other intereſt, than to 
reign in the hearts of a free and happy people; 
and that it was his earneſt wiſh, that his ſubjects 
might not be prevented, by any miſtakes, or ani- 
moſities among themſelves, from enjoying, 008 
fulleſt extent, the bleſſings of a mild and legal 
government. The ſupport of our excellent 
conſtitut ion, added the ſovereign, © is our com- 
mon duty and intereſt; by that ſtandard I would 
-with my people to try all public principles and 
Profeſſions, and to look upon thoſe as their moſt 
dangerous enemies, who, under any pretence what- 
ſoever, would perſuade them to violate theſe laws, 
and undermine that authority, which the conſti- 
tution has provided for the purpoſe of preſerving 


+ 


[ 

| 

| 

the general liberty and happineſs.” 
j 
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us ended the ſeſſions of P \rliament. It was 


full of buſineſs, of buſineſs of the firſt importance, 
et the continual rejection of motions gave occa- 

ben to reflect, that yery litjle gf a definite nature 
5 - was. done. The oppoſition were deſeated in 
| „ every inſtance, and neither proteſts nor abſence 
. from the houſe availed them aught, _The only 
| . gainers, indeed, were the magiſtrates and printers; 
avho enjoyed the proſpect of popular rewards and 

layour, through the medium. of legiſlative wrath 

and. puniſhment. But although the miniſtry 

ſeemed to triumph, they. triumphed without a 

victory: they could boaſt that they carried their 
meaſures with a very high hand; but every mea- 
ure ſo carried, againſt the inclinations of the op- 
pPoſition, who could convince, andithe people, who 

Could feel, took from their popularity. Not to 

be popular, as a miniſter, is to be uſeleſs, as well 
CCC 
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| pe ſeated in their places, it could not be an agree. | 
able reflection, that every ſtep they took removed 
them farther! from the affection: of that people, 


to whoſe acquieſcence they muſt ultimately be 
indebted for the ſucceſs of their meaſures. | 


During the receſs, very few events of import 


* 


ance demand our nbtice. The members of the 
oppoſition hegan to be tired of their repeated de- 


feats, and diſgraced remonſtrances; and from 


many of them having either taken part againſt 


the printers, or bęen lukewarm: jn their cauſe, 


they loſt much of that popularity on which they 


ſeemed formerly to depend. They were now, in- 
_ deed, much leſs numerous and aſſiduous than be- 


fore. Many of Mr. Grenville's friends had gone 
dyet to the other fide; and as almoſt every, motion 


that came from the miniſtry was carried by nearly 
two to one, the minority were very careleſs of 
ſtrengthening a party which no efforts could arg 


effective. The printers and magiſtrates received 
every mark of public regard; and when, on the 
riſing of parliament, the Lord Mayor and the al- 
dermen were relieved from the Tower, they were 
welcomed by the moſt diſtinguiſhing. demonſtra- 
tions of congratulation. A mob, as uſual, en- 
forced their arguments in favour of illuminations 
by breaking the windows of the refractory; nor 
did ſome of the members of the Houſe of Com- 


mons eſcape the general rage. The city even 
went ſo far as to appoint a committee to carry on 


a ptoſecution againſt the Speaker, for commit- 


ment of the magiſtrates; but neither this nor any 


other: propoſed ſcheme of redreſs anſwering their 


intentions, they agreed to have recourſe once more 

to the more regular mode of addreſs to the throne. 

On July the 1oth, the Lord Mayor, aldermen, 
ſheriffs, &c. waited on the King with an addreſs, 
CT ; | f 
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remenirance, and petition. The checke of the 
remonſtrance were the proceedin s' againſt the 
magiftrates, and the Durham- yard bill; and the 
petition was for the ſpeedy diſſolution of parlia- 
ment. In the anſwer, his Majeſty expreſſed his 
readineſs to end the real e of his faithful 
fubjects; bur that he was ſorry to find that a part 
of idem ſtill rene wed requeſts which he had r re- 
pearedly refuſed to comply with. 

As affairs on the continent appeared W de-in's 
| pacific and promiſing” condition; the Spaniards 
having fulfilled their agreements relative ro Port 
Egmont, and as there had nothing” sccurred at 
home ſofficiently urgent to accelerate the meeting 

of parliament, this did not take place til 
1. January 21, -1772. The only changes 

that took place were in conſtquence of 
death The Earl of Suffolk ſucceeded the Earl of 
Halifax, as ſecrerary for the northern department; 
and the Duke of Grafton ſucceeded the Earl of 
Suffolk, as keeper of the privy-ſeal. Lord Strange 
dying, was ſucceeded by Lord Hyde, as chancellor 
of the dutchy of Lancaſter, 

In the focech from the throne, his Majeſty er 
peſſec much ſatisfaction, that he had not been 
under a neceſſity of calling them together ſooner ; 
and that they would now find ample op nity 
for the eſtabliſhment of wiſe and ufeful regulations 
of law, and the extenfion' of dur commercial ad- 
vantages. His Ag 8 chat the per- 
formance of the King in's engagement, in 
the reſtitution of Fanllane s iſland, and the re- 

ted aſſurances that had been received of the _ 
. difpofitioti of that court, as well as of other 
„ promiſed the continuance of peace which 
Lov 11 the greater confidence to bs hoped for, 


Co * ernten no reaſon to 'spprebeng that we 


ſhould 
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ſhould become involved in the troubles which ſtill 
unhappily- prevailed i in one part of Europe. That 
although the propriety of maintaining a reſpect- 
able eftabliſhment-of the naval forces was appa- 
rent, yet no extraordinary aid of this kind was 


neceſlary.— The ſpeech concluded with recom- |. 


mending the moſt vigilant and active attention to 
the concerns of the country; and aſſurance was 


given that the readieſt concurrence of the crown 


would attend every interpoſition for remedying 
abuſes, or ſupplying defects. This ſpeech occa- 
ſioned leſs tumult than that of laſt year, becauſe 


it was leſs liable to be objected to, and hecauſe it 


confidently announced ce on the continent. 
The ee paſſed wit little diſturbance. It 


Was not hs 2 before ſufficient cauſe: ſor 


diſpute for, not withſtanding the aſſurances 


=. proce contained i in the ſpeech,'a motion came 


from the ene e orting the neceſlity of raif- 
ing twenty-five thouſand ſeamen for: the ſervice 
of the current year. This motion was defended 
by maintaining that it was always neceſſary for us 

to be ſuperior to the French in the Eaſt Indies, 


Which had not been the caſe ſince they ſent a 7 
conſiderable fleet thither. It ĩs equally neceſ- 


fary,” ſaid the ſupporters of the motion, * that we 
preſerve the preſent ſtrength in the Weſt Indies 
unimpaired; for the Spaniards know the import- 
-ance of our ſettlements there too well, not to 


make the firſt attacks on them, if ever a rupture 


takes place. Beſides, we have now twenty of the 
delt ſhips in our navy employed as guardſhips, 

and they want nothing hut men to finiſh them for 
| ſervice. * But,” 1 they who oppoſed the 


motion, ** this is: e eu a Wr decla- 
the | 


rative of peace, with all 
yur! increaliag our e 
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almoſt -6verbiithened wirh tro By this ot: 
will be added to the national expences; and as 
the ſame increaſe may be inade every year, on 
ſimilar pretencrs, we ſhall be obliged to ſuffer all 
the hardſhips of an expenſive war, in the time of 
profound peace. If the aſſurances of peace which 
came from the throne are well founded; but force 


in the Eaſt Indies is already too great; if not, it 


is iĩnadequate; and, in the ſame; caſe, Jamaica is 
liable to ſuffer from inferiority.” Other objec- 
tions were brought, but in vain ;. for the motion 
ous carried without a diviſion: ; 

The petition of the clergy: of: the eſtab! iſhed 
pr 5 againſt ſubſeription to the thirty-nine 
articles comes now to be recorded. It octafioned 
much ſpeculation, and certainly points out the 
neceſſity of a temperate reform in matters which 


fetter the conſcience, without improving the 


᷑auſe of religion. The clergy had oſten held 
meetings togerher, relative to this ſubject; and 
in the: beginning of February about two hundred 
and fifty of them, with ſeveral members of the 
profeſſions of la and phy ſic, joined in a * 
to the Houſe of Commons, the purport of which; 
as ĩt contains the arguments uſed by them 80 
ſubſeription, we ſhall here give. 
-.. * Your. petitioners. apprehend ae ts 
-have certain rights and Privileges, 'which they 
hold of God alone, and which are ſubject to his 
authority only. Of this kind is the free exefciſe 
of their own reaſon. and judgment, whereby t 


hey 
have been broughit to; and confirtned inthe belief 
of the Chriſtian religion, as it is contained in the 

 _ *holy ſcriptures. They eſtectn it a great Len 


to live under a conſtitution, which) in it's origi 
principles, enforces to them the full and free poſ- 
ene their: faith, having * . 
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and ſufficiency of the holy ſcriptures in all things 
* neceſſary to ſalvation; ſo that whatſoever is not 
read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not 
to be required of any man that it ſhouid be be- 
©lieved as an article of faith, or be thought 
* requiſite or neceſſary to ſalvation.” They con- 
ceive that they have a natural right, and are alſo 
warranted by thoſe original principles of the re- 
formation from popery, on which the church of 
England is conſtituted, to judge in ſearching the 
ſcriptures, each man for himſelf, what may or 
may not be proved thereby. They find them 
ſelves, however, in a great meaſure precluded thbe 
enjoy ment of this invaluable privilege, by the 
laws relative to fubſcription; whereby your peti- 
tioners are required to acknowledge certain arti- 
cles, and conſeſſions of faith and doctrine, drawn 
up by fallible men, to be all and every one of them 
agreeable to the ſaid ſcriptures. Your petitioners 
therefore pray that they may be relieved from 
ſuch an' impoſition upon their judgment, and be 
reſtored to their undoubred right, as proteſtants, 
of interpreting ſcripture for themſelves, without 
being bound by any human explanations thereof, 
or required to acknowledge, by ſubſcription or 
declaration, the truth of any formulary of religious 
faith and doctrine whatſoever, beſides holy ſcrip- 
ture itſelf. | Your petitioners are not only ag- 
'grieved themfelves by ſubſcription, as now xe- 
quited (which they cannot but confider as an 
encroachment on their rights competent to them 
both as men, and as members of a proteſtant eſta- 
bliſhment), but with much grief and concern 
apprehend it to be a great hindrance to the ſpread- 
ing of Chriſt's true religion; as it tends to pre- 
clude, at leaſt to diſcourage, further enquiry into 


the true ſenſe of ſcripture, to divide communions, 
. 3 „„ N I 5 : | N and 
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and mk mutual diſlike between fellow-proteſt- 
ants; as it gives a handle to unbelievers to re- 
proach and vilify the clergy, by repreſenting 
them (when they obſerye their diverſitics of opi- 


nion touching thoſe. very articles. which were 


Agr reed upon for the ſake of avoiding the diverſity 
of opinion) as guilty, of. prevarication, and of ac- 
2 r faith to OY views and 
itical conſiderations ;- as it affords to papiſts 
diſaffected to our religious eiblilh- 
Went, ogcaſion to reflect upon it as inconſiſtently 
ene admitting and 9 308 doubtful — 5 
various doctrines, at the ſame, time that holy 
dripture alone is acknowledged to be certain, and 
ent for ſalvation ; as it tends. (and the evil 
inc reaſes) unhappily to divide the clergy of 
abliſhmenc themſelves, ſubjecting one part 
adore, who went but - 92:4 e privileges 
may Ns every b WO 125 rine, and WR it to 
ſcripture reviled, as well from 

the oy — 945 from the preſs, by another part, who 
fem to judge the articles they have ſuh cribed to 
'be of | al authority with 5 holy ſcripture it- | 

ſelfz es laſtly, as f occaſions ſcruples and em 

barra N 1 cqnicience to thought ful and vor- 
thy e en — entrance into the mi- 

. Of che dee 10. the, exergil 


% 
. 6 
* 


* 


The clerical 2 your petitioners, upon | 
whom. it is ial aro incumbent, and Who are 
more e e by the ſtatę to main- 
tain and deſend the truth as it is in Jeſus, do ſind 


= theme under a great. r eſtraing i in their endea- 


irs herein, by being obliged to join iſſue with 
verſaries of reyclation, in ſuppoſing the one 
true ſenſe of ſcripture to be expreſſed in the pre- 

nc eſtabliſhed iyſtem of faith; 9 . £9 9 ney 
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 the'Feproach'of having departed from their fub- 
ſcriprions, the ſuſpicion of inſincerity, and the 
repute of being ill affected to the church; where- 
by their We and uſefulneſs among their re- 
ſpective flocks, as well as their ſucceſs. againſt t the 


adverſaries of our common chriſtianity, ate greatly 
obſtructed. Such of your petitioners as have been 
educated with A view to the ſeveral ! 5 of 


. 


18 Fey at an age fs immature for - af va 


ke 


can 15 6 25 no eee to 2 8 abe n'order 


1 entitle” them to academical degrees me thoſe' 
_ faculties; more eſpeciallyas che courſe of their ſtu- 
dies, and attention to Map practice, reſpectively, 
afford them neither the means nor the leiſure to 


P and how far ſuch propoſitions 
agree ith the word of God.” —The reſt of the 
10n we ömit, as only an explanation of the 

bx Sir" William Meredith preſented it; and, 


wir the affiſtance of other members, endeavoured. 
to enforce it by many arguments rx againſt confining” 
or aggrieving the conſcientes' of men, and it fa- 
vout of uniyerſal' roleration. 51 He maintained, 

that nothing but 5 friction and hypocriſy 


* enſue from ol ligi g men to ſubſeribe to 


articles they did nor believe] chat the "repeal" of 
the laws for ſubſcription Would revent the in- 
creaſe” of diſſenters, ſo very confpicuods at this 


time, and inckine many of chem to return to the”. 


2 


church. Pere likewiſe made to the 
articles themfelves. Some ſaid they were cow 
piled i in a Hurry! Fund thers, that the) contained” 
: "IM II. F | doctrines 


1 
| 
} 
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doctrines. highly controvertible; and thay, u 
the hole, this conſtraint was the worſt 0 of all 


PN Otho\ who. abjected to, the petition,. me ar- 
xd with deciſive w. and others conſidered. 
IE. matter i in the moſt fayourable point of view, 
and wiſhed for time to conſider of it deliberately 
or NN It, might be 1 to the judgment of 
a committee. of the clergy. They who, oppoſed it 
moſt effectually, r Tra ned. thus; that i it Mas a vio- 
lation of the laws of the Engliſh, rel gion to 
any alteration or abrogation of the thirty nine ar- 
ticles;..and;if this 9 0 be k he laid. they, 
another. will ſpon Flow tg Ne DAIRY 4 the. 
cond ud of of many of the ä in ſtead of. be 
mark I an. ee ey the intereſt of 325 


„ 


anon, ket hypocnly apd difſaluteneſs ; 


me have even . to. pions of of 
unbelief in the Trinity, 4 70 Fi our Sa- 


Vviour. Parliament ought not to ro, the, 

complaints. of men; who wiſh. to 11 8 * {the 
luments. of: the church, to whoſe la 

vill op ſubſcribe; the King i is bound by 1 


nation gath to continue the church gove nment 

e teration. rie n other go- 

1 0 has a ghs ig. make laws for the con- 

a its ſubjects; an F men arg Not. to be re- 

any oth er articles of 0 than bus 

the. criptures, the church Will 0 a 

N "with, impiety. ; By this every. man has 

it in his power, nay, many have „ 0 foundec I. 

phemous tenets, under pretegce of private 

opinion ; and although, every man has a right to, 
W en e for, his pwn. uſe, yet no man- 

A right to ome E 0 l f. 15 95 == 
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inconveniences that affect the delicacy of their 
conſciences, after they have accepted, benefices, 


they are very welcome to leave them. The more 
moderate ſpeakers on the motion, endeavoured to 
vindicate the chatacter of the clergy from ſome 
of the imputations laid to their charge, and con- 


tended that the legiſlature had a cont Tcl power 
over the articles of the union; an aſſertion which 
they confirmed by mentioning the act a 
caſſonal conformity, and another againift elective 
patronages, both paſſed ſince the uffipnl. It was, 
However, the general wiſh of the Hodfe,' that the 
profeſſors of law aid phyſic might be relieved. 
from the” ſubſcriprioh,' ele i Dp confidered 
not rheir ſhare i if the matter 11 of at import= 


ance to the public. The petition was thrown out 5 


by a majority of near one hundred and fifty. 


A motion made ſbon after this; to bring in 4 
bill for quieting the poſſeſſions of his Maſeſty's 


ſubjects; 9 gainſt dot mant claims of the church, was 
rejected, Gat by a ſchaſl majority, 5 
the whole ſtrength of adminiſtrarion being direct J 


apa inſt it. The attention of parliament was now 
rned 


"to a matter believed' ro be of 'more'conſe- 


ae the famous royal marriage bill, introduced 


ih cnſequence of a meſſage from the King. 
What gave riſe to it was, the marriage of his Royal 
Highn ſs the Duke of Cumberland to Mrs. Hor- 
ton, a widow lady, daughter of Lord Irnham, and 


: ſiſter to Colonel Lurtrel; and the marriage of his 
| Royal Highneſs of Glouceſter with tile Counteſs 


Dowager of Waldegrave. The meſſage recom- 
mec to > borh Houſes: to take into confideration;; 
whether it may hot be expedient to ſupply the 


| *difects of the laws now in being, and, by fone 


_ new regulations, more. effeQually to prevent the 


ſee dants 108 his ite > * 


S mM 
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of an who have married, or may FOG 
marry into foreign families) from marrying with-. 
out the conſent of his Majeſty, his heirs and ſue- 
ceſſors.. ASL was accordingly. brought. in.to this 
effect, and declaring all marriages without ſuch 
: Kg 50 be null and void. The deſcendants, if 
| above tWenty-fiye years of age, may, however, 
marry without the. royal conſent, aſter having 
given to the privy council notice of their i inten- 
tion; provided before the expiration of that term 


the. parliament ſhall have expreſſed no diſap- 


probation of the match. This bill, met with 


5 e and it's enem̃ĩes took every poſ- 
e method to prevent it's, fucceſs. It would. 


be tedious to enumerate all the arguments uſed 


on this occaſion, and on every collateral motion 
which was made. The opinion of the judges be- 
ing demanded, they reported, that the care and 


approbation of the marriage of the children and 
| the preſumptive. 


ow of the 2 
9 5 


eir to the ae the iflue of foreign 


families) do belong to the Kings of this realm; 


but to what other branch of the royal family this 
care and ap PP'o robation extends, they could not find 
precedents ſufficient to determine. In the Houſe 
of Commons, every, part of the bill was contended 


for and againſt with the greateſt. ardour. The 


moſt material objections to it, and which were the 
ſame in both. hoùſes, may be learned from the fol- 
lowing. extracts of two proteſts entered in the 

| Houle of Lords againſt it. | 


„We think the dec laratory en in * 


53 
3 


Weg of the bill to be without foundation in, 


w, (in the extent there ſtated) to be unneceſſary. 4 
2 the avowed purpoſes of the bill, and likely to 


112 keg arg conſequences 38 
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* that marriages in the royal family are « of the 
* higheſt importance to the ſtate, and that 8 


ec the Kings of this realm have ever been truſte 


« with the care and approbation thereof. The 
maxim. here laid down is founded on a doctrine 
abſurd and unconſtitutional ; but which hereafter . 
will have the force of a parliamentary declaration | 
of law, the immediate tendency of which is to 
create as many prerogatives. in the crown as 


there are matters of importance in the ſtate; and 
indeed to extend them in a manner as vague and 


1 as had ever been done in the worſt 


and moſt deſpotic periods in the hiſtory, of this 


nation; and we apprehend that ſome future, a 
even more dangerous uſe, may be made of this 


| preamble, as it is much more extenſive than is 
- neceſſzry for the purpoſe avowed in the bill. The 


enacting part of the bill has an inconvenient and 


' impolitic extent, namely, to all deſcendants. of. 


| George the Second. In courſe of time that deſerip- 


_ afſerted in argument, and endeavoured to be main- | 
_ tained by the authority of the grand. ran Df | 


tion may become very general, and comprehend. 


a great number of people ; and we conceive it. 
| would be an iatolerable grievance, that the mar- 
rlages o of ſo many ſubjects, perhaps diſperſed among 
the various ranks of civil li ſhould be ſubject to 


the reſtrictions of this act, eſpecially as it [hs been 


by the judges in the year 1717, that The care and 
a probation of the marriage includes the educa- 
tion and cuſtody of the perſon. We fear that this 


extenſive power would come, in time, tc | make. . 


many of the firſt families in the Lap abr otally.. 


= dependant. on the crown; and del E ercfore la- A 


ment that the endeavours ſo earnef My. uſed in the 
committee, in ſome'degree to limit the generality . 


of That —— were bot ſuffered to take ef- 
8 1 - ect. 
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fect. As the line is too large with regard to the 
deſcription of the royal family, ſo we think that 
the time of nonage for that family is alſo impro- 

i perly extended. We conceive that the age of 

twenty-one years is that limit which the laws of 
this country, and the ſpirit of the conſtitution, 
have with great wiſdom given to minority. We 
alfo conceive that the deferring their age of ma- 
Jority, as to marriage, till twenty-ſix, is impolitic 
and dangerous, as it may tend to drive them into 
a diſorderly courſe of life; Which ought to be the 
more guarded againſt in men of high rank, as the 
influence of heit example is the moſt forcible and 
extenſive. The power given by this bill to a 
prince to matry, after the age of twenty-ſix, hav- 
ing firſt entered in the books of the privy council, 
his intention ſoto do, for twelve calendar months, 
is totally defeated by the [ſubſequent proviſo, 
« Unleſs both houſes of parliament ſhall, before 
e the expiration of the ſaid twelve months, ex- 
« preſsly declare their difapprobation of ſuch. 
” Hendel marriage. This proviſo lays great 
difficulties on future parliaments, as their ſilence, 
in ſuch a caſe, muſt expreſs a condemnation. of | 
the King's refuſal ;. and their concurrence with 
ſuch ref * gp prove à perpetual prohibition 
from marriage, to the perſon concerned. We 
conceive the right of conferring a diſcretionary 
power of prohibiting all marriages (whether veſted. 
in the crown alone, as intended by the meſſage, . 


? 5 


or in the manner now enacted by the bill) to be 
above the reach of any legiſlature, as contrary to 
2. „„ TY 6:20 Þ-4 " £4 2 W#- 3 22 5 „ 
5 the original inherent rights. of human nature; 

which, as they are not derived from, or held under 
civil laws, by no civil laws Whatever can be taken | 
away. We freely allow, that the legiſlature. has a 
power of preſcribing rules to marriage, as well 
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as to every other ſpecies of contract; but there is 
an eſſential and eternal difference between regu- 
lating the mode in which a right may be enjoyed, 
_ and eſtabliſhing a principle which may tend en- 
tirely to annihilate that right, To diſable a man, 
during his whole life, from contracting marriage, 
or, Vat is tantamount, to make his power of con- 
tracting ſuch marriage dependent neither on bis 
own choice, nor 1 any fixed rule of law, but 
on the arbitrary will of any man, or ſet of men, is. 
exceeding the power permitted by the Divine 
Providence to human legiſlature : it is directly 
againſt the earlieſt command given by God to 
mankind, contrary to the right of domeſtic ſo- 
ciety and comfort, and to the deſire of law ful poſ- 
terity, the firſt and beſt of inſtintts implanted in 
us by rhe Author of our nature, and utteriy incom- 
patible with all religion, natural and revealed, 
and therefore a mere àct of power, having neither 
the nature nor the obligation of lw. We on-. 
ceive this bill to be pregnant with civil diſcord | 
and confuſion ; it has a natural tendency to pro- 
duce a diſputed title to the crown. If thoſe who! 
ny be affected by it are in power, they will 
eaſily procure a repeal of this act, and the con- 
| firmation of a marriage made contrary to it; and 
if they are not, it will at leaſt be the ſource of the. 
moſt” dangerous party that can exiſt in any coun-. 
try, à party attached to the pretender to the 
crown, whofe claim, he may aſſert, has been ſet. 
afide by no other authority than that of an act, to 
wileh he fegitatitre Was not comprren as Reine. 
contrary to the common rights of mankind. Such, = 
. be, by peculiar hard- 
ſnip in the caſe, muſt, as we conceive; at no very, 
remote period, create great miſchief and. confu- 
- fron: This bill; which reſts to ſuch harſh and 
| Ie a | F4 — unuſual _ 
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unuſual methods, at the ſame time provides for 


it's own purpoſe very uncertainly, and very imper- 
fealy, for it ſecures no remedy againſt the imp 79 
per marriages of Petey. married into foreign 
families, and thoſe of their ;flue, which. may full 
as materually affect rhe intereſt of -this nation, as 
che martiages of princes reliding in the dominion 
of Great Britain. It provides no remedy at any 
ge againſt the improvident marriages. of the 
King reigning; the marriage, of all others, the 
moſt important to the public. It provides no- 
thing againſt the indiſcrect marriage. of a prince 
| of the blood, being, regent at the age of twenty- 
one; nor furniſhes any remedy againſt bis permit -. 
ting ſuch marriages to others of the blood royal, 
the regal power fully wlng in W, as to chis 
purpoſe, and without the aſſiſtance of hi council, 
We cannot, therefore, on the whole, ayoid ex- 
Preſſing our ſtrong diſapprobation of an act ſhaking 
ſo many of the foundations of law, religion, and 
public ſecurity, for ends wholly diſproportioned 
to ſuch extraordinary efforts, and in favour of re- 
ularions fo ill calculated to anſirer the purpoſes 
for which it is pretended they are made. 
In anſwer to theſe arguments it was repeatedly 
_ alledyed, that all the inconveniences. 5 4 
_ talked of were merely. imaginary ; and if the King 
ſhould make any improper uſe of this authority, 
parliament had it always in their power to obviate 


de alliances bet 


and the fubj 
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throw it out now, and upon purer grounds. The 
bill, enforced by theſe, and many other powerful 
arguments, paſſed in the Houſe of Lords hy ninety 


to-twenty-ſix: In the Commons the majority wes. = 


leſs, 165, being for the bill, and 11 5 againſt it. 
Although from the late deciſion relative to "ifs, 
fſeeription co the thirty- nine articles, it appeared, 
that the ſenſe of the houſe was moſt expreſsly 
againſt this new, invaſion, yet the caſe of diſſenting 
clergymen was not conſidered in the ſame points 
of vier. During the debates, ſo many encou- 
raging hints were thrown out 3 them, that 
very ſoon after a numerous body of diſſenters aſ- 
ſembled, and preſented a petition, praying to be 


relieved: from the hardſhip of ſubſcribing to the 


articles of a church to which they did not belong. 
The principal opponents to the former petition 
vuVere doubly alarmed at this unexpected attempt, 
and ſpoke of it with the greateſt ſeverity ; but they 


| were ſo ill ſupported; that the bill for relief was | 


carried through the Houſe of Commons by a pro- 


digious majority; who maintained, that nothing 

can poſſibly advance the trueſt intereſt of 4 

church ſo much as toleration; and if articles of 
| ſubſcription are neceſſary, they muſt only be ne- 


ceſſary in the caſe: of men deſtitute of principle, 
and who would, in compliance with ambition, or 


avarice, as readily ſubſcribe to one ſet as to ano- 
ther, If from this tolerat ion any of the ſunda- 
mental doctrines of chriſtianity are daringly im- 

5 Pugned, there are not wanting laws to correct the. | 
tous invader. The diſſenters, as has: been I- 
9 have in ſome meaſure departed from their 

by Fan maxims and inſtitutions, but this only in 
matters of indifference. It is the effect of learning. 5 


_ 2 anc d refinement, - to give men Many op- 


to make alterations in eſtabliſned 
forms: 
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forms ; almoſt every ſect has done the lame. The 
general complexion of men's minds, as it alters 
with an altering ſtate, will of courſe have it's effect 
on the prevailing religions. It is long fince the 
difſenters have been connived at, and virtually 
exempred from this ſubſeription; and yet the piety 
and derency of many of them; particularly in 
Ireland -and Seen; where no duch laws are in 
being, ſhew ſufficiently, that men ho are ſtedfaſt 
in the purity of religion will not be confined nor 
influenced by laws of men's invention. The diſ- 
ſenters enjoy full liberty at preſent, even while 
the laws are in full force, by connivance; but 
where is their ſecurity againſt the ſudden attacks 
of malice and envy, which may be backed by the 
ſanction of law? Every law that is neglected by 
connivance, is an additional proof of the neceſſity 
for abrogating that law; and liberty is but an 


empty name, while a man enjoys it only by the 5 


overſight, as it were, of his ſuperiors. 
Theſe arguments availed the petitioners very 
little in the Houſe of Lords, for the bill was re- 
zected there by a majority of ſeventy. The prin- 
cCipal reaſons were thoſe againſt univerſal tole- 
ration, the great danger the church of England 
would be brought into by this departure from the 
laws which guarded it's privileges, and the cauſe 
which the diſſenters had to be ſatisfied with the 
diſpenſation of their religion by connivance. The 
laws were only kept on the code as a neceſſary 
curb, leſt; in the degeneracy of a declining king- 
dom, religion ſhould be deſtitute of protection 
againſt the introduction of hereſy and blaſphemy. 
But how long khis ſpirit of hatred to univerſal” 
toleration animated the parliament, we ſhall ſee 
mare phinly when we Coiie te o ſpeak of their 
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granting to Roman catholics much of what they, 
now refuſed to proteſtant diſſenters. |. © 
Some attempts at an enquiry into the affairs of 
the Faſt India Company are the only events of im- 
portance that remain to be mentioned. Of theſe 
we will ſpeak in the enſuing ſeſſion. During this 
it may be remarked, that oppoſition were van- 
8 in every encounter, even although the 
ockingham and Chatham parties were not con- 
ſiderably diminiſhed by deſert ion. In the ſpeech. 
from the throne, his Majeſty commended the tem- 
per with which they had conducted their delibe- 
rations, and thanked them for the additional ſecu- 
rity his family had obtained from their late deci- 
fion, and for the cheerfulneſs and diſpatch with 
which they had granted the ſupplies. They were 
aſſured of the pacific diſpoſition of other powers, 
and enjoined to carry into their reſpective coun- 
ties the ſame zeal and principles which they had 
ſhewn in parliament, His Majeſty concluded 
with declaring his firm perſuaſion, that the proſ-. 
perity and glory of his reign muſt ever depend on 
is poſſeſſing the affections, and maintaining th | 
W olrhis: peaple. e nt 
During the receſs, no events took place which 
were not afterward the ſubjects of parliamentary 
inveſtigation. The parliament met on November 
the 26th. In the ſpeech, his Majeſty gave the 
very critical ſituation of the Eaſt India Company's 
affairs as an excuſe, for having called the houſes 
together ſooner than uſual ;. being determined 
that they ſhould have an early opportunity of in- 
forming themſelves fully of the true ſtate of their 
affairs, and of making ſuch proviſions for the com- 
mon benefit, and ſecurity of the various intereſts 
concerned, as ſhould be found adapted to the exi- 
gencies of the caſe. The pacific diſpoſition of, 
. | ; . the 
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the other powers towards us was again taken notice 


ol, and ſatisfaction expreſſed, that the continuance 


of peace had afforded an opportunity of reducing 
the naval eſtabliſhment, but that a conſiderable 
ſtrength muſt ever be neceſſary for the 22857555 

ingdoms. 
Bengt with regard to the ſupplies was pro- 


miſed, Jad every exertion which human wiſdom 
could deviſe was recommended, in order to re- 
medy the evils that had ariſen from the dearneſs 
of the corn. 


The affairs of the Fat India Cbinpany took u p 


nearly the whole attention of this ſeaſon; but as 


the ſteps which led to the en traordinary revolu- 
tion in theſe affairs were unavoidably interrupted, 

at different times, during the ſeſſion, we have 
purpoſely altered the order of narrative, and by 
diſpatching, with as much brevity as poſhble, the 
other ſubjects of parliamentary enquiry, we will 
have an opportunity to give a conciſe and con- 
nected account of the Eaſt India affairs, uninter- 
rupted by any circumſtances which prevented a 
like regularity in the inveſtigation. 

The fruitleſs, and, as was alledged, the cruel 
attempts to deprive the tant of the iſland 
of St. Vincent of their poſſeſſions, gave occaſion 
to much ſpeculation, and many ſevere reflections 
on the character of ſomeof our Weſt India planters. | 
By the treaty of peace with France in the year 
1763; St. Vincent was ceded to Britain, and at 
that time was thought to contain about five thou- 
ſand French inhabitants: the number of the Co 
ribbs ee but ſome gave out that they 


amounted to a thouſand: ſgbting men. Commil- 
ſioners from England were ab intel for the ſale. 
of the profitable lands on the iſland. The French 


were allowed to 3 their — under cer- 
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tain conditions; hut many of them, rather than 
live under our government, baving abandoned 
their property, were ſueceeded by Engliſh, who 
in a ſhort time became very numerous and weal- 
thy, and not without that power and ambition 
which w ealth commands. Aſſurance was given 
to the Caribbs, that their poſſeſſions ſhould re- 
main undiſturbed: but this did not continue long 
to be the caſe; ſor, aſter a leiſurely ſurvey of that 

art of the iſland which che Caribhs poſſeſſed. the 

ngliſh ſettlers began to think, that they not 
only had the moſt fruitful parts, but like wiſe that 
thoſe, parts were totally uſeleſs to chem, as they 
lived. by hunting and fiſhing, and neglected the 
cultivation of land. It was therefore propoſed, 
that they ſhould be perſuaded 40 leave their pre- 
ſent poſſeſſions, and, in lieu thereof, accept: of 
ſettlements on any. iſland better ſuited ta their ge- 
nius and manner of life. The lords of the tre. 

ſury adopted theſe meaſures, and; in the begin- 


violence without inſtructions from the King and 
council, they agreed to lay then matter Before 
hem. Rather, however, than proeeed to diſa- 
greeable extremities, the commiſſioners (ina 77 
propoſeq; to ſome of their chiefs a new ſet of 8 

„ 8 for 
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for the exchange of the poſſeſſions, but without 


effect, as the Caribbs would neither agree to them, 
nor ſwear allegiance to the throne of England. 


Government, hitherto averſe to violence, now gave 


orders, that two regiments ſhould be ſent from 
America, which, with the aſſiſtance of 
other troops from the iſlands, and his Majeſty's 


ſhips upon that tation, might reduce = ne 


to a compliance with the terms. 

This expedition did not ſweceed as wis ex- 
pected; but part of the intention was fulfilled, by 
che Caribbs having agreed to the articles of a 


_ rreaty drawn up by ajor General Dalrymple, 


commander of the forces. This unhappy poopie, 


indeed; found themſelves more bold than power 


ſul. Surrounded" ow all fides, and hindered from | 
their uſual methods of ſubſiſtence by hunting and 
fiſhing, they were too much - fatigued to be able 
to employ their forces with any ſueceſs; our army, 
too, laboured under great diſadvantages from the 

inclemency of the foil and ſeaſon; ſo that after a 


: few ſkirmiſhes, in which we loſt but an inc onſi- 
e number of men, a treuty was concluded, 


in February 1773, between the comman- 
15. der and the chiefs of the Caribbs, ſuited 

to the neceſſities, if not entirely to the ſa- 
tiabction, of both parties. The Caribbs acknow- 
ledged the ſovereignty,” and took the oath” of 
allegiance! to his Britannic Majeſty, but were al- 
lowed to keep their poſſeſſions, and adhere to their 
ancient uſages, and only en joĩned to ſubmit to the 
laws and government of the iſland, as far as related 
to intercourſe with the whites. They ceded, at 
this time, a conſiderable poſſeſſion to the crown, 
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Previous tothe concluſion, of this treaty; the 
affair was: agitated i in. parliament. . From the evi- 
dence, of many creditable witneſſes, unbiaſſed by 
any rivate intereſt, it appeared, that the Caribbs 
cen very ill uſed, and that our men contended. 
5 the greateſt diſadvantages, both from the 
rainy ſeaſons, and the conſciouſneſs of being en- 
gaged in an unjuſt cauſe: that the Caribbs were 
quiet and inoffenſive people; and provoked, as 
they bad been, by the treatment received from 
the planters, only ſhewed ſuch marks af ;reſent- 
ment as no free and imjured people could have 
withheld.— The planters, on the other hand, re- 
preſented the Caribbs as a cruel and treacherous 
ſet PE, men, and abandoned to irregularities; but 
as they. brought no evidence in ſupport of their 
aſſertions, they. only, increaſed. the general ſuſpi-. 
cion, that the, C e been uſed in a manner 
unjuſt and inhuman... A her: many ſtrictures and 
replies, the following motions . were madę. 
1. „That the expedition againſt the Caribbs WAS: 
— . — withour ſufficient, provocation on; the 
part of theſe poor people, and at the inſtigation 
of perſons intereſted in their deſtruction, and ex- 
tippation. 2. That ſending the troops in the un- 
healthy ſeaſon of the year, unprovided with eamp 
util e and neceſſaries, on that ſervice, is not 
| Je 37 A any negeſſiuy of immediately in- 
the military ce in that iſland is con- 
Xu = the, adyice of the governor, and muſt 
prove un eſlarily deſtructive to ſome fthe beſt. 
troops in the ee, defeat the very 
purpoſe fo 15 We 1 8 were ſent, and bring dii- 
grace on his ki ty! GAO 31 That an addreſs, 
be preſented, ring; that his Ma- 
. jeſty wall; * „ plea 11 ED acquaint, the houſe by. 
W e the meats) was undertaken, —a; 
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meaſure e equally 1 repu gnant to the known huma- 
nity of he Nissen ud temper, diſgraceful to his 
arms, and derogatory from the ats dder of the 
Britiſh nation.“ — The arguments for and againſt 
theſe motions were principally directed to prove 
or diſprove the allegations in favour of the Ca- 
ribbs, and the fuppoſed” intereſted views of the 


| planters, which had prompted them to attempt 


the extirpation of the iſlanders.” But as the mo- 
tions were brought in by the oppoſition, it is not to 
be wondered that they falled; the firſt was rejected 
by two hundred and ſix againſt eighty- eight, and 
the others by a leſs majority, owing to the e thin- 
neſs of the houſe. The matter would not, pro- 
bably, have ended with this decifion, if the ac- 


_ counts of the treaty with the Caribbs had not 


arrived immediately after, and put a ſtop to any 
farther difpure concerning this affair: i 
A petition preſented, about this time, to the 


| houſe; from the half-pay captains of the navy, 


praying for a ſmalf addition to their ſubſiſtence, 


Vals eon ly oppofed by the miniſter, Wo con- 


that the prefent-ſtate of national finances 


— allow of any increaſe of expences; and 
that if this was granted, other bodies of men 


would urge ſimilar _ perha worſe; or as 
well founded. But t n favour of 


the petition prevailed ſo As on the humanity of 
the houſe, and their attachment to the intereſt of 


the navy, and the diſtreſſes of ER valids, that 
the motion for redreſs paſſed b . majority of 


nine; and an addreſs was preſented to whe throne 


to the cap 
of laſt y I 


for an addition of two ſhillin 
tain's halfipay.—The Giften vill 


being renewed, met with the ſame fate as before: 


and ã motion for a committee of the whole houſe, 


to ern 1 the ſubſeri 9 to the — 
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articles, was rejected by a re majority. We 
now return to the detail of the extraordinary 
circumſtances which led to a revolution in the 
affairs of the Eaſt India Company. ie 

As far back as the year 1767,“ it was projected 
to bring the affairs of the company under the im- 
mediate inſpection of the crown. Theſe affairs 


being at that time in a very flouriſhing condition, 


the government judged it expedient that the na- 
tion ſhould profit by the immenſe wealth of the 
company. This deſign did not ſucceed, as in- 
tended, then; but never had been wholly aban- 
doned, when the perplexities into which the com- 
pany's affairs were now thrown by the miſma- 
nagement of it's ſervants, and the inability of the 


company to ward off the impending blow by any 


pecuniary reſpite, afforded the crown a plauſible 
opportunity for effecting their extraordinary mea- 


ſures. : During the laſt ſeſſions, a bill was brought 


into. parliament for the purpoſe of reſtraining the 


223 and council from all manner of trade; 


for making a total alteration in the court of judi- 
cature, and in the mode of adminiſtration at Ben- 

I; and for enlarging the company's powers over 
it's ſervants. The many urgent reaſons, with 


which this bill was ſupported, only ſerved as an 


opening to the ſucceeding great buſineſs; for it 

was rejected after the ſecond reading. During the 
debates, two material points ſeemed to gain credit 
with the public, viz. that the affairs in India were 


in a very confuſed ſituation, owing to the mal- 


practices of the company's ſervants; and that the 


company was, of itſelf, inſufficient for the go- 


vernment of ſuch extenſive poſſeſſions; and, of 
courſe, that the neceſſity for giving up the ma- 
nagement to government was very apparent. At 
vide Hiſtory of the Reign of George the Third, Vol. I. 
p. 263, et ſeq J ine 
{: Vol. II. 20s 8 G | the 
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the ſame time, a motion was made, by a gentle- 
man unconnected with adminiſtration, for-ap- 
pointing a SELECT CoMMITTEE of ' thirty-one 
members, to enquire into the ſtate and nature of 
the Eaſt India Company, and their affairs in India. 

Many reaſons were urged againſt this appointment; 

' as, that the ſeaſon was too far advanced for a buſi- 
neſs of it's probable length and importance; that 

as the committee would be a ſecret one, it was not 

amenable for it's conduct; and 'that partiality 
might ariſe, from the miniſter having it in his 
mo to nominate the members of the committee. 

The motion was, notwithſtanding, carried without 
a divifion, and the members choſen by ballot. _ 
During the receſs, the embarraſſments of the 
company increaſed in number and perplexity; an 

empty treaſury at home; the immenſe amount of 
bills from Bengal, accepted, and now nearly due, 
uith debt to the Bank, and other public offices, al- 
moſt produced bankruptcy, and rendered the com- 
. pany an eaſy prey to any deſigns government 
might have againſt them. The directors petitioned 
for a loan; and the miniſter, with cool indiffer- 
ence, defired them to apply to parliament. If any 
thing could increaſe this confuſion, it was the pub- 
lication of the reports of the ſelect committee 
above- mentioned, which principally regarded the 
conduct of the company's ſervants in Bengal. As 
ſoon as the parliament aſſembled, the miniſter 
moved for another committee, under the name of 
 -@& COMMITTEE of Secktsy, to conſiſt of thirteen 
a perſona, for taking into conſideration the ſtate of 
the company's affairs, which by this means might 
undergo a full inveſtigation, yet without being 
unneceſſarily expoſed to the world, which had 
been done by the laſt committee, and had excited 
univerſal indignation; that as the members of this 
new committee were to be choſen by ballot, no 
5 | 2 OS . objection 
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objection could be made that did not militate 
with equal ſtrength againſt an inveſtigation by the. 
whole houſe. On the other hand, it was alledged, 
that this mode of enquiry, by a ſmall number, and 
in /ecreſy, was unprecedented, and therefore un- 
conſtitutional ; that the members would, in effect, 
be nominated by the miniſter, and act under his 
direction; that it was impoſſible to reconcile the 
idea of a ſecret committee with the free inveſtiga- 
tion of a whole parliament. Every information, 
faid the opponents to this motion, which the mi- 
niſter thinks proper to conceal, will be withheld; 
and allowing that this may not be the caſe, a /ecret 


© eommilltee is a ſoleciſm in terms. It can be no 


longer a ſecret than during the time it takes for 
enquiry. The proceedings of it muſt be laid be- 
fore the public, and if they give an unjuſt account, 
the houſe will be deceived, and without the power 
to come at the truth. Notwithſtanding this op- 
_ poſition, the motion for the appointment of this 
' ſecret committee paſſed, as the others had done, 
without a divifion. The members were, indeed, 
' choſen by ballot; bur fo favourably for admini- 
ſtration, that almoſt the whole of them happened 
to be gentlemen devoted to it. This committee 
were enjoined to conſider of ſending out a com- 
miſſion of ſuperviſion to the Eaſt Indies. In the 
courſe of the debates on this motion, inſinuations 
were thrown out againſt the ſele& committee, 
which drew forth ſpirited anſwers from ſome of 
the gentlemen who compoſed it. That ſelect 
committee likewiſe was revived, the day following 
the determination regarding the ſecret commit- 
tee. Thus, ſaid ſome at this time, theſe com- 
mittees will be a check on each other, and be- 
tween them the nation will have every requiſite 
degree of information on the whole buſineſs. 
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The firſt report of the ſecret committee, which 
was given in very ſoon after the appointment, 
ſtated, that as the company were in the greateſt 
diſtreſs for want. of money, a bill-ought to be 
brought into parliament, to reſtrain them from 
ſending out a very expenſive commiſſion of ſuper- 
viſion to India, whichat this time they meditated. 
The miniſter, and his friends, combated ſtrongly 
in defence of the expedience of this bill, declaring, 
that as it was the ſincere wiſh of parliament to 
render them a great and glorious company, it was 
not conſiſtent with ſuch a wiſh to permit them to 
engage in an expenſive commiſſion; at a time, too, 
when their affairs were in ſo much confuſion as to 
oblige them to apply to government for a loan. 
It was doubted, moreover, whether the company 
had powers to appoint a commiſſion of this nature, 
without the permiſſion of parliament; and, at any 
rate, they could not give authority to their com- 
miſſioners without an act of parliament. Not leſs 

ſtrong, however, was the oppoſition to this bill. 
It had become now cuſtomary to apply the epithet 
unconſtitutional to every meaſure propoſed by ad- 
miniſtration, and on this occaſion it was by no 
means omitted. The want of caſh, ſaid the op- 
poſition, is not of the very firſt importance, ſince 
the credit of the company is at this hour eſtabliſhed 

as firmly as ever. The company has made choice 
of a ſet of men in whom they can confide ; the 
many loſſes they have mer with from the conduct 
of their ſervants, render the commiſſion indiſpen- 
ſibly neceflary; and as for the expence, it is to be 
paid from the ſavings which will undoubtedly 
accrue from a ſtep ſo prudent. Becauſe the Eaſt 
India Company, or any other company, are diſ- 
treſſed, are they to be allowed no opportunities, 
nor have the leaſt aſſiſtance, in order to extricate 
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themſelves? The company cannot be ſaid to want 
roper reſpect for parliament ; they ſhew it by de- 
e. the departure of this commiſſion till the 
- enquiry, inſtituted by the houſe, can be finiſhed; 
neither muſt the company be wanting in reſpect 


for their own intereſt, their charter, and conſti- 


tution, and they ſeemed to ſhew that concern by 
every poſſible mark of oppoſition to this bill. 
Adminiſtration boaſt of their intentions, and their 
; Wiſhes to make the company great and. glorious ; 
but how can we expect greatneſs or glory to pro- 
ceed from a quarter in which it exiſts not? The 
conduct of miniſters, in adopting meaſures ſub- 
verſive of the laws of the land, and the frequent 
acts of wanton authority lately committed, have 
leſſened the dignity of parliament, effaced it's 
glory, and turned it's greatneſs into the abuſe of 
power. How is the company to be rendered great 
and glorious? Is it by plundering the proprietors 
of immenſe ſums of money, by exorbitant grants 
and dividends? or is it by taking away their char- 
ter? If charters are not to be depended on, and 
after this act they cannot, where is the deed or 
agreement that carries ſecurity along with it? 
As a laſt effort of prevention, two gentlemen be- 
longing to the company, and then preſent” in the 
houſe, pledged themſelves, that the commiſſion of 
ſuperviſion ſhould not be allowed to depart, until, 
from further reports, a moſt perfect knowledge of 
the company's affairs ſhould be acquired. This 
propoſal was no ſooner made than rejected; it was 
ſaid to be defective in fecurity, as the company 
could in one day make an agreement of this ſort, 
and the next break through it; which could only 
be prevented by an act of parliament ; eſpecially 
as the miniſtry have no motives for promoting 
this meaſure, bur a regard for the welfare of the 
ET o3 company; 
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company, and a deſire to reſtore the affairs of it 

to a better ſtate. Every endeavour, however, was 
adopted, in order to prevent this motion from be- 
ing carried; a petition was preſented from the 
company ; fome of the ſervants were examined in 
the Houſe of Commons, who might confirm the 
neceſſity of ſending over ſuperviſors, qualified to 
reduce their affairs to ſome regularity, by being on 
the ſpot, and curbing the licentious abuſe of power 
which their ſervants in the Indies had been guilty 
of. Some curious facts appeared on this exami- 
nation ; the principal of which were, that from 
the year 1765 to 1773, the company's expences 
had increaſed from 700,000]. to 1,700,0001. per 
annum; and that government had received near 
two millions annually from the company, and in 
extraordinaries had immenſe profits, while the 
-Proprietors loſt conſiderably of the dividend which 
the profits on their trade only would have af- 
forded. On the firſt reading, the motion was 
carried by a great majority ; an hundred and four- 
teen being againſt forty-three. When the bill 
came to be read for the laſt time, the debates 
were conducted with great warmth. Counſel was 
heard on the fide of the company. It was proved, 
that the company had a legal right to appoint it's 
ſervants, and manage it's internal affairs, and that 
the miſconduct of it's ſervants rendered the ſpeedy 
exerciſe of this power particularly neceſſary. 
Theſe arguments of the counſel, the ſupporters 
of the bill alledged, were expreſs on their fide of 
the queſtion. The confuſion in India, added they, 
can be remedied by the legiſlature only ; the 
powers of a ſuperviſion from the company are en- 
tirely inadequate to the attempt; which is eſpe- 
cially liable to failure from this circumſtance, that 
the governors and council in India, the very ſuſ- 
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peed "perſons, are joined in commiſſion with 
the ſuperviſors, and made judges of their own of- 
fences. It is true, charters are made by parlia-' 
ment, and frequently ratified; but the eventual. 
neceſſities which occur in the progreſs of time 
are ſuch; as juſtify any modification like the pre- 
ſent, [eſpecially when it's object is no leſs than the 
welfate of the greateſt commercial company in 
the world. Their charters extend to trading in 
the countries of India, but a ſupreme power of 
legiſlation muſt ever reſt with government. If 
the company were determined to act on their own - 
bottom, why apply to parliament? and why pre- 
tend to act without parliamentary aid, at the time 
wien xheir affairs were under the conſideration of 
patliamene?. 4 ? e LT 2:14 Fg SLE I | 
The objections to this train of reaſoning were 
many, and ftrongly enforced; The company have 
well provided againſt the evils which are ſuppoſed 
to be probable; from ſome part of the ſuperviſion 
falling into the hands of the ſuſpected perſons, by 
a reſolution, that no act of ſuperviſion ſhall be 
valid without the preſenee of three of the com- 
miſſioners; and by inveſting the ſuperviſors, to be 
ſent out, with a power of controul over the 
vernor and councils. But if, by this bill, the 
diſpateh of the ſuperviſion be delayed for ſix 
months, ſix months of farther delay will be c- 
caſioned by the ſeaſon; and, in this ſpace, the 
offenders will be acquainted of their danger, and 
have time to accumulate their enormities, and 
diſtreſs the affairs of the company beyond the 
power of any after redreſs. The parliamem, it is 
true, Has a ſupreme legiſlative power; but is not 
that power ſtretched to an unwarrantable length, 
when no neceſſity can be urged in it's defence? 
The rights · of the Eaſt India Company were ſold by 
Lo P/ // 
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1 not granted; and if the pernicious, 
meaſure in queſtion be carried into execution, it 
deſtroys ſecurity on the faith of the nation, and 
affects the other large trading companies in a very 
material degree; the credit of the nation will be 
moſt hurt at a time when it is moſt needed, viz. 
in the caſe of war. Beſides, the plan to be pur- 
ſued by this ſuperviſion received the ſanction of 
parliament; and no objection would now have been 
offered to it, if the company had not determined 
to place their confidence in other men than thoſe 
appointed by the miniſtry. And after all che ar- 
guments in ſupport of parliamentary interference 
with the affairs of the company, of what avail has 
this interference ever been to them? What fol- 
lowed from the proceeding of 1767, unleſs. the; 
exaction of an enormous ſum: of money, and 4 
ſpecial care taken that the bargains of the com- 
pany with government ſhould be frequently re- 
newed with the greateſt profit to government, 
and the greateſt loſs to the company? From the 
ſelect or ſecret committees what has been gained? | 
Nothing more beneficial than murmuring and- 
complaining has reached our cars, and .the;rejec-: 
tion of a bill brought in laſt year, ſor enabling the 
company to puniſh it's own ſervants, and regulate; 
it's own affairs. —In ſpite of all the oppoſition,, . 
however, the bill for reſtraining the company from 
the commiſſion; of ſuperviſion, vas carried by a 
great majority; one hundredand hſty-three woting 
for, and only twenty- eight againſt it. c 

In the Houſe of Lords, it had Ginilae; er. 
A petition, indeed, was preſented againſt it, by 
the proprietors; but ſigned by a number ſo incon- 
ſiderable, as to furniſh an argument rather againſt: 
the object of requeſt than for it. It was denied 
by thoſe who ſupported the bill. in the upper 
houſe, that adminiſtration had ever * a ſanc- 
tion 


* 
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tion to the commiſſion for ſuperintending the af= 
fairs of the company; and alledged, that national 
credit, ſo far from being hurt, would be promoted 
by the preſent. bill; — foreign merchants would 
place more confidence in the company, when 
under the care of parliament, than when inde- 
endent of, and unprotected by it. The great ma- 
jority who carried the motion in the other houfe, 
was pleaded as an additional argument in it's fa- 
vour, and had ſuch influence, that, upon a divi- 
fion, twenty-ſix lords voted for it, and only fix 
againſt it. Why that ſmall number oppoſed it, 
will appear from the following extracts from their 
„„ ot ee ef nes es 
This bill takes away from a great body corpo- 
rate, and from ſeveral free ſubjects of this realm, 
the exerciſe of a legal franchiſe, without any legal 
cauſe of forfeiture aſſigned. The perſons ap- 
pointing the commiſſioners had by law a right to 
_ elect, and the perſons choſen had by law a capa- 
city of being elected. The choice was regularly 
made according to the conſtitution of the com- 
pany. It was confirmed on ballot. The ſuper- 
viſors had a full right veſted in them, agrecable 
tothe powers and conditions of their appointment. 
No-abuſe has been ſuggeſted, no delinquency has 
been charged. Theſe legal rights and capacities 
are therefore taken away by a mere arbitrary act of 
power, the precedent of which leaves no ſort of 
| ſecurity to the ſubject for his liberties; ſince his 
exerciſing them, in the ſtricteſt conformity to all 
the rules. of law, as well as to thoſe of general 
equity and moral conduct, is not ſufficient ro pre- 
vent parliament from intereſting it's ſovereign 
powers to diveſt him of zhoſe rights; by means of 
which inſecurity, the honourable diſtinction be- 
tween the Britiſh and other forms of government 
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is in a great meaſure loſt; a misfortune which we 
are ſorry to, find greatly growing upon us, by thoſe 
temporary, occaſional, and partial acts of parlik 
ment, which, without conſideration of their con- 
formity to the general principles of our laws and 
conſtitution, are adopted raſhly and haſtily'on every 
petty. occaſion. This bill appears to us a manifeſt 
violation of the public faith. The charter of the 
Eaſt India Company has been granted by the 
crown, authoriſed by act of parliament, and pur- 
_ chaſed for valuable conſiderations of money lent 
and paid; The charter empowers the company 
to manage it's own affairs, according to it's own 
diſcretion, by perſons of it's own appointment. 
This bill ſuſpends for a time the exerciſe of this 
privilege; and, by grounding a ſuperviſion upon 
the actual interference of parliament on the affairs 
of the company, eſtabliſhes a principle which may 
be uſed for perpetrating indefinitely the reſtraint, 
becauſe parliament may keep their affairs, by 
frequent reviſions, almoſt perpetually under con- 
fideration. The ſame principle is alſo applicable 
to the ſuſpenſion or deprivation of any other pri- 
vilege which they hold under their charter. We 
admit that it is difficult to fix any legal limit to 
the extent of legiſlative power, but we appre- 
hend that parliament is as much bound as any in- 
dividual to the obſervance of it's own compacts; 
_ elſe it is impoſſible to underſtand what public 
faith means, or how public credit can ſubſiſt.— 
It appears by evidence at the bar of this houſe, 
upon oath, that the company had received aſ- 
ſurances from their chairman, and deputy chair- 
man, that the appointment of a commiſſion for 
fuperintending and regulating their affairs would 
be approved by adminiſtration. This is the only 
channel of communication with miniſters My 
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the company can have; and it is peculiarly hard, 


that, driven from all confidence in public faith,” 
and the laws of their country, they ſhould find no 


| ſecurity for their charter privileges, againſt the 


attempts made by thoſe very miniſters under 
whoſe ſanction they had all poſſible reaſon to be- 
lieve they had been acting. Itappears to us, that 
the company was not only authoriſed by law, but 
bound in duty, to appoint a, commiſſion for regu- 
lating their affairs, and correcting abuſes; and it 
would, in our opinion, furniſh a more plauſible 
ground for attacking the lawful powers of the 
company, if it were charged that they had not 
exerciſed them for redreſs of the ſaid abuſes, than 
that they had appointed a commiſiion for ſuch a 
neceſſary purpoſe, It might have been alledged 
by the adverſaries of the company, that nonuſer, 
and neglect of applying legal powers for the ends 
for which ſuch powers were given, were matters 
of delinquency in that corporation, and might 
have ſubjected them to proceſs in the courts be- 
low, or to an adverſe proceeding in parliament, 


It is a government, as we conceive, full of deceit 


as well as violence, where men are to be puniſhed 
if they decline, or to be reſtrained if they endea- 
vour to exerciſe their lawful powers. We have 
reaſon to believe, from public opinion and report, 
that great abuſes ſtill prevail and increaſe in the 
company's ſettlements abroad; which makes it 
highly expedient, that the commiſſion reſtrained 
by this bill for fix months ſhould have as little 
delay as poſſible. Six months delay in the com- 


. miſfion will, by the nature of the ſeaſon, certainly 
Protract it's operation for a year, and probably for 
much longer. By this means all abuſes will gain 


dit und, and their reformat ion will become more 
ifficult; nor can we allow, that the ſpeculation of 
on | Tet more 
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more ample powers to be hereafter given by par- 
liament (but which are not as yet ſo much as pro- 
poſed) can furniſh an adequate reaſon for prevent- 
ing the operation of ſuch powers as legally exiſt at 
preſent. Befides, without ſuſpending the com- 
miſſion; any degree of authority, thought expe- 
dient, might have been ſuperadded to the preſent 
powers given by the company: we do therefore, 
in this ſolemn manner, exculpate ourſelves to the 
preſent time, and to poſterity, from having any 
ſhare in the oppreſſions which may ariſe, or be 
continued on the native inhabitant in the com- 
pany's poſſeſſions in India. It muſt be a matter 
of aſtoniſnment to the public, who have for a long 
time earneſtly and anxiouſly looked to the com- 
pany, or to parliament, for redreſs of grievances 
in India, to find, at length, that the latter is only 
employed in preventing the former from doing 
it's duty; that inſtead of correcting the abuſe, we 
oppoſe ourſelves to the reformation ; that when it 
was expected that thoſe who have wronged the 
company ſhould be brought to exemplary puniſh- 
ment, the ſuffering company itſelf is deprived of 
it's rights; and inſtead of calling delinquents to 
account, the perſons legally empowered to correct 
or reſtrain them, are by parliament ſuſpended 
from their office. It was the more neceſſary for the 
company to give the ſtricteſt attention to their af- 
fairs, to enable them to anſwer the exorbitant de- 
mands of government, as it appeared from the 
witneſſes at the bar, that the exactions of parlia- 
ment have amounted to more than the whole of 
the profits from the late acquiſitions, and the trade 
in conſequence of them; while the proprietors, 
who have ſpent ſo much, and ſo often riſqued their 
all for obtaining theſe acquiſitions, have not been 
permitted to divide even ſo much as the * of 
N their 
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their former trade would have afforded. This bill 
has been brought in at a ſeaſon when the houſe is 


always ill attended (the day before Chriſtmas), and 


carried through with a violent and indecent pre- 
cipitation. The reaſon aſſigned for this precipi- 
tation is as unſatis factory, jas the act is violent; 


« that unleſs the bill was paſſed, the commiſſioners 


« might ſail during the receſs at Chriſtmas.” 
This, conſidering the circumſtances, is almoſt 
phyſically impoſſible; nor, if it were otherwiſe, 
can we think the mere poſſibility of the abuſe of 
a legal right in the ſubject, any ſort of reaſon for 
our being precipitate in taking it away. A rea- 


ſon of fact is alledged in the preamble of the 


bill, ſtating the expence of the commiſſion to 
be very conſiderable ; and this houſe has not be- 
fore it any account or eſtimate of the expences 
actual or probable; nor are we ſupplied with any 
account, ſhewing, or tending to ſhew, the preſent 
ability or inability of the company to bear it; ſo 
that Lords are made to aſſert facts, and on theſe 


facts to ground a law, altering the condition, and 


ſuſpending the charter rights of the company, 
without a poſſibility of knowing whether the ſaid 

facts are true or falſe. This houſe; not content 
with afferting the ſaid facts, without any know- 
ledge of their foundation, did abſolutely reſolve 


to continue uninformed, refuſing to call for the 


evidence of the directors concerning the expence ; 
or, in a matter of ſuch importance; both in itſelf, 
and in it's example, to follow the ancient ſettled 
parliamentary courſe of defiring a conference 
with the Commons, in order to be acquainted 
with the evidence which they received as the 
grounds of their proceeding; by which means 
the houſe ſubmits to be the inſtrument of -the 
Commons, to be merely the regiſter of their acts, 
| | : and 
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and to lower in the eſtimation of the world the 
natural honour and dignity of the Peers.“ 
During the debates on this bill, the ſecret com- 
mittee gave in their ſecond report, containing a 
ſtatement of the debt, credits, and effects of the 
company in England, beginning with an account 
of the eaſh in the company's treaſury, on the 1ſt 
day of December, 1772, being the day on which 
the committee entered on this enquiry, and of 
ſuch ſums as the company expect to avail them- 
ſelves of, from the produce of their preſent ſale, 
and of all other ſums which they will be entitled 
to receipe before the 2d day of March, 177g, the 
day on which their next ſale will probably begin; 
and a ſtatement per contra, on the debit ſide of the 
account, of all demands upon the company in 
England already due, and ſuch others as will be- 
come due before the ſaid 2d day of March; of 
which day the committee made choice for the 
final period to this firſt part of their ſtate of the 
company's affairs in England, as the company will 
then have received the principal payments for 


goods ſold in their preſent ſale. This they called 


the caſh account. In the ſame report was ſtated 

the remainder of the company's effects and ere 
dits in England, and, per contra, all other debts of 
the company, which will not become due till af- 
ter the ſaid 2d day of March, 1773. It coneluded 
with a like account of the debts; credits, and ef- 
fects, of the company abroad, at their preſidencies 


in India, in China, at St. Helena, and floating on 


the ſea. It may not be amiſs to mention the groſs 
ſums ſpecified in this report. The amount of caſh 
in the company's treaſury, en the iſt day of De- 
cember, 1772, was 1,669, 4 10l. 118. 5d. The debts 

of the company due on the 11 day of December, 


1 
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or-which will become due before the 2d day of 
March, 1773, amount to 2,183,835l. 12s. 5d. 
When the ſum in the company's treaſury is de- 
ducted from this amount of the debts, the balance 
againſt the company will be 514, 42 5l. 1s. The 
remainder of the company's effects and credits in 
England, and ſuch of their debts as will not be- 
come due till after the 2d day of March, 1793, 
make up the ſum of 7, 7 84, 689l. 128. 10d. Beſides 
the balance againſt the company of 5 14, 425. Is. 
the company. are further indebted in the ſum of 
9,219, 1 14l. 128. 6d. from which, if the value of 
the company's credits and effects in England 
(and ſuch of their debts as will not be due till 
after the 2d of March 1773) be deducted, the ba- 
lance againſt the company, with reſpect to their 
debts, credits, and effects, in England, is the ſum 


of 1, 4344241. 198. 8d. By the ſtatement of the | 


company's debts, credits, and effects abroad, it ap- 
pears that the caſh, credits, and effects, amount to 
6,397-2991: 108. 6d. the debts owing by the com- 
pany amount to 2,032, 306l. which ſum, deducted 
from the above amount of their effects, leaves a 
balance in favour. of the company of 4,364,9931. 


108. 6d. It muſt be obferved, that there is in this 


report no valuation of the fortifications and build- 
ings of the company abroad. This report or 
ſtatement gave no ſatisfaction. The raode of en- 
quiry-by ſecret committees having always given 
_ offence; every proceeding of this body was viewed 
with diſcontent. Some did not hefitate to alledge, 
that this ſtatement was an unfair one, and that 
_ impartiality was not to be expecteg from a fer of 


men, ho had it in their power to make what re- 


Port they thought convenient for the intereſt of 
government meaſures. The members of the com- 
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mittee declared their innocence, and challenged 
their accuſers to bring any proof of their alle- 
| 8 and the miniſtry maintained, that, till 
ſuch proof was brought, the houſe was bound to 
abide by the determinations and reports of a 
committee appointed by itfelf, and choſen from 
it's number. EO, F335 
Soon after the holidays, the buſineſs was re- 
vived by a petition from the company to parlia- 
ment, praying for relief. Several propoſitions 
were made in this petition; the principal of which 
was a requiſition for a loan of 1, 500, oool. for 
four years, at four per cent. intereſt, with liberty 

* of repaying the ſame, according to the ability of 
* the company, in payments of not leſs than 
© 300,000]. and that the company ſhould not 
make a dividend of more than fix per cent. un- 
© til the loan ſhould be reduced to 750, oool. that 
i then they might raiſe their dividend to eight per 
cent. and after the whole loan was diſcharged, 
© that the ſurplus of the nett profits ariſing in 
England, above the ſaid dividend, ſhould be ap- 
_ © propriated to the payment of the company's 
© bond debt, until it was reduced to 1,500,000). 
and from thence, that the ſurplus profits ſhould 
be equally divided between the public and the 
company. It was alſo requeſted, that the com- 
* pany. ſhould. be releaſed from the heavy penal 
* intereſt incurred by the: non- pay ment of money, 
© owing in conſequence of the late acts for the in- 
© demnity on teas, and diſcharged from the annual 
payment of the 400,000. to the public for the 
© remainder of the five years ſpecified: in the 
agreement. They farther requeſted; that the 
accounts of the Duannee revenues, of the charges 
of collection, expences of Bengal, company's ac- 
counts of ſales, &c. ſhould be delivered annually 
| | 60 
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op nig of ſeveral: great lawyers, that; *ſuch cerri- 
_,z9rial; poſſeſſions as the ſubjects of any ſtate 
hall acguire by conqueſt, are virtually the pro- 
e ee, andi not of zhoſe individuals 
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2 Wade ire them.” This latter aſſertion ex- 
'cited much diſapprobation. It is a 8 con- 


tradiction of the former, and not cahly reconcile- 
able with the commercial intereſts of a free people. 
Why was one opinion delivered to France, and 
it's oppoſite, in every reſpe&; now attempted to 

be obtruded on England?” + | 
Although the ſtatement of the company's af- 
fairs, as given in the ſecond report of the ſecret 
committee, had very little weight with the friends 
of the company, yet upon it the two following 
motions were founded, and paſſed without à divi- 
ſion, That ſuppoſing rhe public ſhould advance 
* « a loan to the Eaſt India Company, it is the opi- 
ec nion of this committee, that the dividend ſhould 
-« be reſtrained to fix per cent. until the payment 
-« of the ſum e 19 and *char'the'company 
be allowed to divide no more than ſeven per 
0 cent. until their bond debt be reduced to 
*«« 1,500,0001.” - Theſe meafures were juc d ex- 
pedient by the miniſtry, as every creditor has the 
power to make ſuch agreement with the borrower, 
as he judges neceffary or his intereſt and'ſecurity ; 
and as the ſtatè of the company's affairs was ſuch 
as required an attention to the fecurit) of 
public in lending, as well as the intereſt of the 
company in borrou ing the ſum requeſted. The 
company 1 5 that theſe reſtrictions were con- 
trary to = poſals they had made, and ill- 
founded, 5 as they? were founded: on the 
erroneous Teports' of the ſeeret committee: the 
company had joined in a formal act, and of that 
the parliament could not reject one part and 
accept of the other, ot introduce'a thirdi withcut 
an infringement on the charter · rights of the com- 
pany. The chairman of the company deelared, 
| at a general Tourt,' 420 the government, had 
_-agreed, 
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agreed, or would agree, to the propoſed increaſe 


of dividend, before the participation of profits 
took place between government and the company. 
The firſt Lord of the Treaſury had told him ſo, 
and now wiſhed to deny what he had ſaid, by his 

having uſed theſe expreſſions in private conver- 
ſation and when he did hot conſider the chair- 
man as acting officially. If ſo, to what purpoſe 
do public men hold con verſations, ſince they are 

afterwards to deny or forget what had paſſed; and 
. amuſe the companies to which they belong with 
miſrepreſentations and'vain/promiſes?—They fur- 
ther demanded ſome time to conſider of theſe 
mot ions; but that being denied, the queſtion was 
put, and carried as the miniſtry wiſhed, From 
the ſucceſs, indeed, of adminiſtration hitherto, 
the right of territorial poſſeſſion ſeemed clearly 
ro be about to fall into the hands of government; 
the language of a motion made in the beginning 
of April ſhews, that if government did not poſſeſs 
themſelves of this right, it was not ſo much from 
want of power or inclination, as from ſome rea- 
ſons: of policy which regulated both. Lord 
North moved, That it is the opinion of this 
fhowuſe; that it will be more beneficial to the 
* public, and the Eaſt India Company, to LET 
the territorial acquiſitions remain in the poſſeſ- 
e ſion of the company for a limited time; not ex- 
«cecding: the term of ſix years, to eommence 
from rhe agreement bet u een the publie and the 
company.“ It was moved; at the ſame time, 
* That no participation f profits ſhall take place 
* between the public and the company, until af- 
*'rer che re- Payment of Hase pelt advanced to 
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the company, and the reduction of the com- 
& pany's bond debt to 1,500,0061;”%—Thart after 
the payment of the loan advanced to the com- 

9 s * 55 _ pany, 
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< the.ſum ſpecified, three-fourths of the nett ſur- 
plus profits of the company at home, above the 
© ſum; of, eight per cent. upon their capital ſtock, 
ſhall be paid into the Exchequer, for the uſe 
<« of che public; and the remaining one-fourth = 
©. ſhall-be ſer apart, either for reducing the com- 
Se ebe hond debt, or for compoſing a fund for 
the diſcharge of any contingent exigencies the 
<« company may labour under. —Beſides the ar- 
guments uſed in the houſe againſt the abſurdity 
of pretence to a right without any legal decifion, 
Nor ſo much as à motion of the houſe to bring on 
a legal decifion, the company preſented a petition 
oft the. above motions, in which they com- 
Plained of. injuſtice in demanding any farther 
terms, on account of the loan requeſted, after 
that loan was diſcharged, The limitation, argued 
they, of the company's dividend to ſeven per 
cent. after the diſcharge of the faid loan, until 
their bond debt ſhall: be reduced to 1,500,000), 
appears not to be founded upon any. juſt.calcu- 
lation of the company's commercial profits; nor 
can it, with reaſon, . 
ſaty either to their credit, or that of the public, 
that they ſhould be ſo reſtrained; as the addicional 
dividend of —_ per cent. 8 on — — | 
pavy's: propofitions, though an object of conſi- 
derable conſequence to the proprietors, could. be 
no material delay to the . their bond 
debt, The hardſhip of this limitation is ex- 
_ ceedingly. aggravated, by a conſideration of the 
great loſſes which the N have ſuſtained, 
and the expences they have incurred in acquiring 
and ſecuxing the territorial revenues in India, at 
the riſk of their hole capital, {while che public 
baye reaped ſuch great advantages; more ow 1 


alledged, that it is neceſ= 
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cially as they have received. repeated aſſarances- {7 
from their late chairman, that the intentions of * _ 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer were totally dif- 
ferent in this reſpect. The reſolutions limiting 
the company to a term not exceeding ſix years,” 
for the ee of their territories in India — 
pearꝭ to be altogether arbitrary: ag 
conſtrued into à coneluſive decifion 1 the;, 
company, reſpecting thoſe territorial poſſeſſions to 
which they Ty they have an undoubted 
right. The company: cannot acquieſce in the 
reſotutions; whereby three-fourths: of the ſurplus 
nett proſns of the company at home, above the 
ſum of eight per cent. per annum upom their: ca- 
pital Kock, ſhould be paid into the Exchequer, for 
the uſe of the public: and the remaining be ap- 
plied either in 3 the company's: 
bond debt, or for compoſing à fund, to be ſet 
apart for the uſe of the company, in caſe of en 
traordinary emergencies; fuch: diſpoſal of their 
oporty e than by their own conſent, 
;a0general deſcription, comprehending their 
trade as well as their revenues, does not appear 
warranted, even by the largeſt pretenſions that 
have ever ben ſormod againſt them. When the 
company offered a participation in a, different 
proportion of the faid furplus, it was in the full 
 allurance' tliat DP might freely erydy: the 828 
mainder. "BS : 
They repreſented, i that the ee | 
preſcribed by the ſaid reſolution, ref} pecting the 
application of the one- fourth part al otted them 


in ſuch F tion; after payment of all their 

debrs, and after reducing their 

bond Jeb © to. the point of credit which the houſe 
has fited, was ſubverſive of all their rights and 

privileges, by n diſpoſal of their own? | 
property, 
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nate aſter all their oreditors ſhould? he: fully 
Tecuredaccording to law. Rather, added ithe pe- 
titioners, than ſubmit to ſuch conditions, fas pro- 
ceeding from our own conſent, expreſſed or im- 
plied;) we deſite that any claims againſt che po- 
ſeſſions af the company, that can be ſuppoſed to 
ive riſe: to ſuch. reſtrictions, may receivt arlegal 
ecifion; from which, whatever may be tlie, event, 
we will; at leaſt, have the ſatis faction of knowing - 
what we can call our oon. he motions, how- - 
ever, Wert carried, althoughaminiſtry-had great 
difficulty in procuring; credit for the ſy mpathetic 
concern they felt for the glſare uſ the campany ; 
and which led them ſo far as to propoſe, and carry 
ints an agreement, that as the company had a 
ſtock of teas amount ing to: about :17;600,000:; of 
pounds in their warehauſes f they ſhould: bet al- 
lowed. to export as much of it as they jadged 
proper, free of duty, and employ the money in 
the reductiun of their affairs to better fate. : 
That ö they. might ſhew,:: however, atothe ne 
time that they did not depart: from their. long- 
conceivedantentions towards the Eaſt India com- 
pany, the follow ing reſolutions were, on May 
the 3d; moved by the mibiſter; and made the 
foundation of a bill for eſtabliſhing certain 
«« regulations for the better management of the 
« Eaft: India Company; as well in India as in 
% Europe. Iſt. That the court of directors ſhauld 
in future be elected for four years, ſix members 
annually ;- but none to hold their feats longer than 
four years. ad. That no-: perſon ſhould: vate at 
the election of the directors, ho had not eſſed 
their ſtock twelve months. 3d. That the lock 
of qualification ſhould; iuſtead of bol. be tοο,HniZ 
Ith. That the mayor's coutt:of! Calcutta ſhould, 
For the future] be n mexcantile: 


E * 3 5 
* 1 Cauſes ; 
* bs.” . ; 
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3 to which only it's juriſdiction extended 
balofe, 75 1 . | 15 1 That j in 


8 


PORTER” 


mee Non. wh 3 theſe plopö- 
fitions, Mage, = Juſtificat re Ho 4 
ſupport: of je firſt, he. ſaid, that a a 105 compa 
8955 5 
the! 97 og their term, | that if the e wil- 
ling to.come into Any. permanent plan, NY 15 


"ft ſee it carried. into, execution, from "he atten- 


jon they Were obliged to give to caballing for | 


el election In regard to the ſecond 1095 1 
| the 8 Deus the 15 of fix months 1 490 15 
for a qualification to Vote, as it did not . 
temporary, purchaſes. 'of ſtock, meren) for ie 
purpoſes of voting. Five hundred ounds he 
deemed too ſmall a pittance of Frans for 4 man 
entitled to vote for a director; and as for the mayor 

Calcutta's court, he only meant ro:confine It's 
juriſdiction: to the or e Munds.. A court made 
up of merebants and traders was evident! ina 


dequate to the reat purpoſes for which. ſuch 2 


court. Was heceſſary; but the appointment” of a. 
new 1 eee would remedy. this defect, and de- 
rive additiofal di nity from it's judges being no- 
mipated by the King” The ſuperiority £ chat, Re 


meant to. one, preſidency over the reſt, his cee 

ſhip faid, concerned only general affairs, not tho 

of Internal regulation. a meaſure particytarlf r re 

Fg lite. to prevent ſuch! glaring b as had, 

ately been. heard of; a8 one preſidency $0 oing 5 
t 


f war wit th a # oo Ju. at the werf, 


me Bn 
"anoth er 
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another was concludi ing a peace with the fame 
power. His Lordſhip concluded his fpeech with 
obſerving, that it would be neceffary.to oblige the 


company to impart all advices from Bengal im- 
Wedkateh Pro the treaſury, or to the ſecretaries of 
ſtate, in order that the-public might not remain 
ſtrangers to the fit tuation ol matters in that | 
country 

"Each. of theſe retails were ate by tar 
majorities. he ſalaries of the judges were fixed 
at 600g]. each, and that of the chief juſtice at 
; 8000]. r annum. e governot of theicouncit 
was to ve 2 25 000l. ahnually,' and the members 
of the, council 10,000). each. Notwithſt andi 
Weyer, the 'nuniber of votes in favour: of t hg 
rel olftions, and the bill founded upon 1 ther, the 
wers of opp ofition were e exerted 
— prevent, them.from pa and counſel were 

card on the; 5 of the rele | Rock heldert. From 
| 55 arguments of the counſel, the petitions of the 
company, and what paſſed in the houſe, the fol. 
low ppeared | to be the. ſenſe of the friends of 
de FAR tne India, Company, 

This This PULL is calculated to eher a total Weeden 
in A, con ſtitution of hs company. in England, 

os adminiſtration of it's preſidencies in Alia, 
74 order 5 ſubject all their affairs, both at home 
and abroa , to The immediate power of the crown, 

1 ane been no delia charged, not any 

ſpecific, ground. of forfeiture aſſigned; et if id 
bill pales i into a law, above 1200 freemen of the 
5 5 will be disfranchiſed, and deprived of 
YpIce in 1 the management of their property. 
he girec 7 are to be taken from under the con- 
jo 9 7 5 their conſtituents, 8 to be continued 

fo; IT years, inſtead of bel ng elected annvally, 
BY ipg to the terms of the c e after. By ok 
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off the esl. fer kbelders, the proprietary vi be 


rendered more manageable for the purpoſes of 
ntinaftry; and where is our ſecurity that che d. 
rectors will be faithful to the intereſts of the dun. 
pany, when! thy are no longer reſpenſible to them 
for their actions? By the eſtabliſnment of a gen 


ral prefideney over all the affairs of the cottipany,” 


and by the nominat ion of Judges for India, ge- 
vernment will in effeck transfer the whole ma. 
nagement of the affairs to the crown, and the 
company will have no farther ſhare in the buſineſs, 
than in being obliged to pay what ſalarĩes the croẽ n 
thinks fit to appoint to fervants ſet, rather over, 


than under them, and in the approbation or diſ- 


approbation of whom they are to have no part. 
The proprietors poſſeſſed of oel. ftock repreſented” 
in their petition, that by King William's charter 
755 ranted to the company, and fince repeatedly cen 
firmed, in cotifideratiop of many large ſoms of 
money lent and advanced by the ſaid company to 
the public, they are legally poſſeſſed of a rigkłt of 


voting at the election of directors, the making of 


bye-laws, or in any other matter relating tö he 
affairs and government of the ſaid company; hut 
by a clauſe in this lating bill, as it was called, 


they are deprived of this right, and that under a 


pretence that this meaſure will prevent the per- 
nicious practice of ſplitting ſtòck by colluſi ve 
transfets. But ſo far have the proprietors been 
ever anxious fo obviate ſuch” practices, that in 

. petitioned parliament for an 
act, by which the feveral proprietors entitled to 


vote ſhould be obliged to hold this qualification 


at leaſt ſix months before the exercife of their 
right; and rather than that this a&'fhould: not 
anſwer it's end, they lately agreed, at a" general 


court, to make a ſecond application to parliament „% 
** | | | in 


— 


— 
— 
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SOT EIA which the time e 
ſhould: be extended to twelve months. But this 
propoſed increaſe of the qualification c ofthe voters 
cannot in any degree contribute to the end de- 
ſued i for the ſpliting of ſtock being confined to 
ſuch. proptietors as hold large quantities, they 
will find. it an eaſy matter to place their ſtock in 
the hands of. half the number of 8 r 
tend theirũnfluence in a great and undue propor- 
tion and if ever government conceive. deſigns. 
againfſ mis company. they will find Jeſs difficulty. 
in carrying them into execution hybile the pro- 
prietors are few and opulent, than when they are 
many, independent, and of ee eee 
In order to ſupporttheſe arguments, it was moved 
That zit does not appear to this houſe, that t 
eprietom of gogl. ſtock, in the united c n 
_— merchants; of. England, trading to the | 
Indies, baye.been guilty of any delinquency, 
in the exerciſe of their charter rights, accord 
60 ing to the ſeveral acts of parliament made i in their 
behalf. This motion produced warm altere, 
cation, but was, rejected hy an hundred and twens; 
ty-three; againſt forty- three; and at length the 
regulating bill, after haying , engrgſſed che atten-. 
tion gf the Houſe of 3 Hon upwards 1505 
4 month, was paſſed by, a majority a. more than 
ſi to one; an hundred and thirty- one being for. 
iE, and only twenty: he againſt it, The laſt cad 
ing was on the loth of Junę: hen, after. many, 
elaborate; ſpecches, Loxd;North-cloſed, the debate 
with a few remafks in vindication of his own. 
conduct, and that of adminiſtration, in the whole 
buſineſs; and declared, chat nothing but a heart - 
felt ſenſe of the importance, dignity, and credit 
of the-Eaft Ind lia Company, would: ry have, Hr | 
ee e hey og done, 
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„In the; Houſe! of Lords this bill. paſſed: with) 
ſimilar ſucceſs. The members were, on the third: 
readings (Pro, «ies included;)ſevanty-four ty {eyeny; 


teen only. A, petition. from, the; company, was! | 


read, and counſel admitted in this; houſe; with n 
better effet than in the Houſe f Commons. 1 
Duke of Richmond toqk a vety active: part in 


fence of the company 8 Senne and moved 5 — . 
conference with the | Commons 1 the preſent; 


bill; but his motion, was rejected by a majority, 
af thirty: ninesta twelve. e nent moved fora” 


communication on the . the. ſevexal 


; committees, and copies of all the papers which; 
had been laid before, the, Houſe of on pen rer 
lative to the affairs of the company; but chi 
tho, was ineffectual. His Grarę joined ix, more, 

members of the houſe in a, proteſt againſt mis re- 
fuſal of neceſſary information: and: another pro: 
teſt was entered againſt the regulating bill ſigned. 


by,thirteen lords. As the, Flouſe of Fests, ia 


conſequence; of their differense with, the Hane 


of Commons. remained at; this time ſhut, 187 Fan 


learn che arguments. againſtathis, bill only; from 
their proteſt, and may ſuppoſe; that the reaſoning, 
on the ſupport of it was the n that made 


uſe of in the lower houſe. ane, proteſt, is longs. . 


and written with elegance and ſpixit, and che Alm 
- guments j,enforced,;iby ſome wy," . 
render an extract from it neceſſary, T - 
amble to this bill, ſtating de ſects i an the — ——— 5 
the Eaſt in ia Company, abuſes, in its 


ſtration, and injuries, to public and commercial, 
credit, ought to have been / ſuꝑported by evidence, 
opted to; the nature of the ;ſqyceal matters al- 
d. But the production of; ohacters has heen 
1 . by, the knen witneſſes have been. 
Wee 3 10 exiſtence or a ee 
Hut At ſuppoſ 
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dies abuſes; no enquiry has been ' indde into 
the condition of publie exedit, and no ſtate of the 
cdifBpany's commetcial affairs has ever: been laid 
beſtre us. If the! deſects in the charters, and 
abuſes in the admiſiſtration of the company, exiſt 
in the anner Rated in the preamble, no effec- 
tun proviſion is made in the enacting part of the 
biin for ſupply ing the one, or feforming the other; 
on the contrary, the utmoſt diſtraction is intra- 
due ed into the whole economy of their affairs; 
The homination t6 the ſubordinate preſidenc ies 
ad inferior offices in — 18 lest to the com 
i hut a ſuperior prefidency is appointed 
——.— to —.— thoſe infection Ae es. be 
ſupetior preſideſiey is to receive orders from the 
court of directors, but it is leſt to the private wilt: 
of the King hew far theſe orders ſhall be obeyed. 
The preſidency is appointed to make ordinances 
and regulations, — * directors or company” 
are 10 determine on their validity: the King alone 
is to allo or difaftow'thoſe acts, as he ſhall chuſe 
r fignify his pleaſure under hits ſign manual. 
This woc 'of veſting ultimately che whole ma- 
went of the'eompany's rate political af- 
fairs, their vaſt revenues, and tfeir extenſi ce 
aewmerce, in the King's private ditection, wir- 
düt amy proviſion in the bilt for the inxervent ian 
of any public body; (either the Eaſt India Com- 
pam, ot the privy ee or any reſponſible 
public miniſter, is not only an high and'dangerous 
jon of the yet unqueſtioned characters of che | 
company, but a total ſubverſſon of all the prin- 
eiples ofthe law and eonſtiruriom of this kingdom. 
Ahe election of executive offices in parliament 
is plainly unconfticutional, and an example of rhe 
moſt pernicious-kind ; productive of intrigue and 
faction, and catcolated for extending a  corrupy 
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influence to the crown. - It frees miniſters from 
reſponſibility, while it leaves them all. the effect 
of patronage ; it defeats the wiſe delign of, the 
conflitution, which placed the nomination of all 
officers; either immediately or deriyatively, in the | 
crown, whilſt it committed the check. upon im- 


oper nominations to parliament. But this bill, 
2 confounding theſe powers which the conſti- 


tution meant to keep ſeparate, has deſtroyed this 


controul, along with every wiſe proviſion of the 


laus to prevent the abuſes in the nomination t 
or exerciſe of office. The violation of the charter 


is nat juſtified by the importance af the proviſions 


of this bill, which opetates only to transfer —— 
tronage without conferring new powers z;jt being 5 


expreſsly provided by the bill, that theſe 


ſhould be the fame as were formerly exerci 3 by 5 
3 the company 8 ſervants, under the company” 8 au- 8 


thority; neither is any adyantage gained with ge- 
gard to the particular officers named in this bill, 


the perſon. firſt in rank and importance in the 
new parliamentary preſidency, being the very 
ſame now at the head of the company's preſi- 
dency at Bengal. The appointing. judges by the 


nomination of the crown, with large ſalaries pay 
able out of the company's reyenue, without t 
company's conſent, either to the appointment or 
to the payment, is an act of flagrant injuſtice, and 


an outrage on all the rights of property. No ne- 

ceſſity can; be pleaded in favour of this violence, 
as the company did laſt year voluntarily propoſe 

a n of judges, with far better proviſions - 


for ſecuring a proper appointment than any con- 
tained in this bill. The clauſe af this bill, which 


deprives of all ſhate in the management of their 
own property. all - proprietors not . poſſeſſed, - of 


aſſignment | 


_ — Rock, Gafrancbiſiog, without the, 
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alſigument of any delinquency or Abuſe. no leſs 
| than 1246 perſons legally qualified, is a heinous 


a& of injuſtice, oppreſſion, and abſurdity, and a 
roſs perverſion of the high powers entruſted to 
kalen The dart of the charter which te- 


85 lates the right of 

excluſively, hat claſs of voters which this att has 
deſtroyed: the charter knows of no right of voting 
but the poſſeſſion of 5001: capital ſtock. It ex- 


eludes alt title of ſuperior influence from ſuperior 
— — The ſeveral laws to prevent the ſplit- 


ting of Rock are all in affirmance of this principle, 


made to ſecure this voter; but by a ſyſtem of 
contradiction” that, except in this bill, has no 


_ Example; the very grievance of ſplitting: of ſtock, 
by” which" the proprietor under 1000l. has been 


injured,” is aſſigned as the ſole 1 55 ound for de- 
rin him of his franchiſe. This lower pro- 


prietof could not poſſibly have been guilty of 
rhis offence, and yet he is puniſhed, and the oye 
f the 


ftockholder, who alone could be guilty © 
ſplitting/is indulged with new prioffeges in con- 


3 to the ſpirit of that charter which he 


uppoſed to have violated.— The great prin- 


f ple upo 0 pon which the bill has been ſupported, 


Hor only in this, but in all caſes, juſtify every 
infringement of the national faith, and render a 
rliamentary ſanction the worſt of all ſecurities. 
Je never can admit, that a mere ſpeculation of 
political improvement can juſtify parſiament in 


3 e bog Tights Which it expreſsly covenanted 


to preſerve, eſpecially when it has received a va- 
tvable 'confideration for the franchiſes ' ſo ſti- 
Pulated. Nor are grants of parliament, under 


theſe circumſtances; to be conſidered as gra- 
uirous, reſumable merely at the pleaſure of the 
*  Biver but mattem of — contract, forfeitable 


Nori . ne only 
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only on ſuch delinquency or neceſſity as ic implied 
in the nature of every other bargain. With ſuch 
matters be fore us, that require the beſt, we are 
denied all manner of information. A bill, the 
object of whieh has taken the Commons near 
eight months to conſider, is precipitated through 
the Houſe of Lords in little more than eight days, 
without any attention to parliamentary ufage or 
decorum; as if the Lords were the loweſt of mi. 
'niſterial tools, who are not to be . indulged even 
with an appearance of diſcuſſion, — 
mandates they receive. In this ſituation we feel 
the honour of the Wee tarniſhed, and it's dig- 
nity degraded. If the proviſions and precedent 
-of This bill ſnould render the public faith. of Great 
Britain of no eſtimation, the franchiſes; rights, 
and properties of Engliſhmen e 
-pecrage diſtinguiſhable only by a more than com- 
mon meaſure of indolence and ſervility; if the 
boundleſs fund of corruption furniſed by:this bill 
to the ſervants of the croun, ſhould efface every 


idea of honour, public Apirir; and independence, 


from every rank of people, after ſtruggling 
Vvainly againſt theſe evils, we have nothing left 
but the ſatisfaction of recording our namès to 


poſterity, as thoſe who reſiſted the: whole of this 


iniquitous ſyſtem, and as men who had no ſhare in 
betraying to blind prejudices, or ſordid intereſt, 

every thing that has hitherto deen held ſacred in 
this country.“ Among the names ſigned to this 


Ke are thoſe of Richmond, Dovonthice; Port- 5 


and, and Roc kinga. 
An the mean time, the enquiries by. the. ſelect 

; * ſecret committees continued to be made. The 
- affairs of the company were traced from the year 
17563 and many officers, both civil and military, 
ner went examinations relative to them. Gene- 
„ 9 85 | ral 
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nal Burgoyne, chairman, to the ſelect committee, 
_ Prefentcda report, replete with, charges of cruelty 
and;rapacity in the conduct of many; gentlemen 
concerned. in thaſe affairs; particularly, the chair- 
man ſaid, he looked upon the depoſing Surajah 
Dawlabh, and bringing about a cevolution in fa- 
vdur af Meer Jaffier, in 1766, tobe the origin of 
All abe ſubſequent evils which have operated to 
the temporary diſtreſs, if not total deſtruction, of 
uſed ãn bringing about that revolution: and ſtated 
che fictitious treaty; forged in order to elude the 
payment of the ſtipend promiſed to Omichund, 
(a black merchant, and confidant of Surajah 

lab, whom Lord Clive, and the ſelect com- 
mitiee in India, prevailed upon r0jain in a ſeheme 
20 dethrone his maſter). He expoſed the conduct 
a Lard Clive, in cauſing Admiral Watſon's name 
26 be Rapodothis croaty, cn the Admi- 
:ral's expreſs ;inclination.* He concluded with 
moving for reſtitution-of ſuch money as had been 
receivetd in ꝑreſents, or otherwiſe, in India, while 
the receivers acted ina public capacity and ſtated 
the following reſolutions, That all acguiſtions 
made under the influence of a military force, or 
by treaty with foreign powers, do af right be- 
long io the ſtate. That to appropriate acquiſitions 
. under the influence of a military force, 
ror: by-treaty with foreign powers, to a private uſe, 
4s. illegal. That great: ſums of money have been 
-obtained/by. ſuch: means from the ſovereign princes 
in India.“ The General was ably ſupported in 
 2the idefence of theſe reſolutions, and they were 
:carried almoſt unanimouſly - :fo great was the in- 
idignat ion vhich the diſcovery. ot this ſcene of vil- 
. lainy and avarice had occaſioned ln any other 
caſe, it:is;probable, reſalutions af chis tendency 


would 
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would not have been approved of, as-they ſerve, 
in ſome meaſure, to eſtabliſh.a very bad pre- 
cedent; but the infamous conduct of many of the 
company's ſervants weighed more in favour of 
preſent puniſhment, than of arguments for future 
. ſeverity. Lord Clive made a very weak defence; 
and, by omitting, any mention of the principal 
allegations, and confining himſelf to a trifling 
charge of the concealment. of ſome correſpond- 
ence; and by general declarations of innocence, 
conſeious to no breaſt but his own, he rivetted 
thoſe impreſſions in the minds of his hearers, 
which he wiſhed to efface from them. Many ſo- 
' phiſtical refinements. on the nature of a preſent 
were offered, but in vain. Colonel Barre, in a 
ſpeech pregnant with good ſenſe and poignant 
ſatire,” endeavoured to ſettle the diſputes relative 
to preſents logically.—*< If, ſaid the Colonel, 
« they are taken without conſent, they are p/under ; 
when taken with conſent, they are gifts; and when 
taken by connivance, they are inland trade. There 
was a governor of Gibraltar, who, with his ſecre- 
tary, knew how to take preſents. A body of Jews 
came, according to cuſtom, to make their annual 
donations ; but bringing only one thouſand ſhe-. 
kins, the goyernor declared that the Jews ſhould 
not have audience, * as they were ſprung from 
, anceſtors who crucified our Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” 
The Jews went back diſconſolate, and brought 
{wo thouſand ſhekins: they were admitted; © for,” 


faid the governor, © poor men !-they had no hand. 
« in the crucifixion?” .. Pit E 
Lord Clive, however, gained conſiderable cre- 
dit from many members, ſor his aſſertions, when 
afterwards he entered more fully into a refutation 


of the charges brought againſt him. Many con- 
ſidered him as ln. with abuſe, treated with 
Vol. H. acrimony, 


1 
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acrimony, and tried rather as a ſheep-ſtealer, than 
aà member of the Britiſh ſenate. We obſerved 
before, that the ſelect eommitree never had en- 
tirely given ſatisfaction; and the doubts of it's 
partiality, formerly thrown out, were now revived 
in ſuch a manner, as to render it a very difficult 

matter for a member to know which ſide to take. 
But lately the houſe. would admit no evidence 
founded on the reports of the committees; and 
now they are about to admit criminality, and pu- 
niſh offences, on the evidence of theſe reports. 
The friends of Lord Clive were by no means of 
opinion, that the charges were of an atrocious na- 
ture; and wiſhed, at leaſt, to ſubſtitute the terms 
policy, “critical neceffity,” and the urgent oc- 
« cafion of the moment,” for *criminality ;”” and, 
farther, admitting that the evidence of theſe facts 
was to be reckoned valid, they were not crimes of 
that nature which deſerved parliamentary cen- 
fure. The occaſion juſtified the expedient, and 
pronounced it a proof of extenfive difcernment 
and ſagacity. In the circumſtances in which 
Lord Clive then ſtood, the treaty with Omichund, 
although deceptious, was juſtified as well as ſug- 
geſted by neceſfiry. Some ſaid, more wittily than 
agrecably to their andience, that as Omichund 
had the character of being the moſt accompliſhed 
villain in all Aſia, an Engliſhman wiſhed only to 
ha ve a trial of ſkill with him.—But moſt weighty 
objections aroſe, from the revival of the former 
complaints, againſt the mode of enquiry by ſelect 
committee, General Burgoyne attempted ano- 
ther motion, © That Lord Clive, in conſequence 
„ of the powers veſted in him in India, had re- 
« ceived, at various times, preſents of ſeveral lacks 
« of rupees, amounting to the ſum of two hun- 
r dred and thirty-four thouſand pounds ſterling, 
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te to the diſhonour and detriment of the ſtate.” 
After many debates, this was rejected, and ano- 
ther put into it's place, That Lord Clive did, in 
« ſp doing, abuſe the power with which he was 
« entruſted, to the evil example of the ſervants of 
* the public, met with a like fate. At length, 
near four o'clock in the morning, a motion was 
n « That Lord Clive did, at the ſame time, 
render great and meritorious ſervices to this 
c country. This was carried without a diviſion, 
and finiſhed the buſineſs of enquiry into his 
Lordſhip's conduct. The matter would have 
undoubtedly ended in a very. different manner, 
had the nature of the evidence been approved of 
by the houſe. Thus the affairs of the Eaſt India 
Company were delivered into the hands of go- 
vernment; who declared, on the laſt day of the 
debates, that the welfare of the company was 
their ſole object, in bringing about this mee 
dinary revolution. 5 
The ſeſſion ended on July iſt. His Majeſty af 
ſured the houſes, that he had obſerved, with much 
fatisfaQtion, the zeal, aſſiduity, and perſeverance, 
with which they had applied themſelves io the 
important buſineſs recommended at the meeting 
of parliament. He mentioned, with concern, the 
continuance of the war between Ruſſia and the 
Porte, with both which England was cloſely con- 
nected in friendſhip, although under no engage- 
ment to either. Promiſe was made to perſevere 
in earneſt endeavours to preſerve the general tran- 
quillity of Europe. [Thanks were returned for 
the ſupplies, and the effectual relief and ſupport 
granted to the Eaft India Company. The fpeech 
concluded with his Majeſty's obſerving, that he 
had no other objects but the welfare of his people, 
. no ne views but ” N the power __ 
a whic 
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which he is intruſted, in maintaining the credit, 
reputation, and proſperity of the kingdom. 
During the receſs of parliament, a general ſtill- 
neſs ſeemed to prevail in domeſtic matters. The 
people had preſented a petition in March, pray- 
ing for the diſſolution of the preſent eee rauf 
but as that was rejected peremptorily, they reſolved 
to wait patiently till the event ſhould take place in 
the courſe of time. Their attention to the affairs 
of the Eaſt India Company had not been remitted 
long, before it was directed to a matter of till 
greater national importance; although, perhaps, 
at this time, few could foreſee the many miſeries 
that impended over a devoted country. The hiſ- 
tory of parliament has hitherto been the hiſtory 
of England, but it will occupy but an inferior 
part hereafter. That diſſatisfaction which we 
mentioned to have been created in America, 
ſome years ago, and which never had been ended 
entirely, now appeared afreſh, and continued from 
this time to increaſe in magnitude and import- 
ance. „ e 55 CEL 
When the reſt of the taxes, which gave ſo much 
umbrage to the Americans, were taken off in 1770, 
the inſignificant duty on the tea remained, and 
was the means of a moſt fatal diſſention between 
England and her colonies. Ever ſince the firſt 
impoſing of the obnoxious duties, the Americans 
had exerted a ſpirit of induſtry and œconomy, 
which, as it took it's riſe at this time in parti- 
cular, was attributed to the wilfulneſs that at- 
tends diſeontent, rather than to neceſſity. Their 
diſſatis faction, however, was not ſolely to be im- 
puted to the old grievances, or the clandeſtine im- 
portat ion of rea, which they found it not always in 
their power, by any prohibition, to prevent. The 
dependence of the governors and judges ng 
BEE | transferred 
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transferred from the people to the crown, was the 
cauſe of perpetual diſcord between the heads of 
the aſſemblies and the people. They evidenced 
their diſpleaſure by aſſembling in a body, and 
burning one of his Majeſty's ſchooners, which 
had been ſtationed at Providence in Rhode-ifland,” 
to prevent the ſmuggling, for which that place 
was remarkable; nor could any reward perſuade 
the: moſt inconſiderable of this combination to 
make a diſcovery of his accomplices. About the 
fame time too, a number of confidential letters, 
which had paſſed between the governor and de- 
puty governor of Maſſachuſet's-bay, and ſome 
ons in power in England, by the accidental 
death of a gentleman, in whoſe hands they had 
been depoſited, were divulged and publiſhed. . 
When the reader is told that the tendency of theſe 
letters was to infinute the neceſſity of coercive 
meaſures, from the temper and. diſpoſition of the 
people in that province, he will not wonder that 
they excited an undeſcribable commorion over the 
whole colonies, As the governor did not pretend 
to deny his hand-writing, the houſe of aſſembly 
paſſed a petition and remonſtrance to his Majeſty, 
charged the governor and deputy governor with 
| betraying their truſts, with giving falſe informa- _ 
tion, and prayed that they might be Penne 
and removed from their places. 


We have ſeen that the Eaſt Ind in Company were 


poſſeſſed of a great quantity of tea, and that the 
miniſter procured an act by which they ſhould'be 
enabled to ſend it to what places they Fa vt 
free of duties, in order to furniſn money for their 


preſent exigencies. The company accordingly 
diſpatched large quantities to the different colo- 
nies, and appointed certain perſons in theſe co- 
A Ga T3 lonies | 
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lonies as agents to diſpoſe of the commodity. But 
their having departed from the accuſtomed prac- 
tice of ſelling their tea to merchants and factors, 
was thought a very imprudent ſtep, and in all 
probability very. inefficacious, as to the purpoſes 
which: they intended to ſerve by it; and it was 
urged, that the ſlow remittances which they would 
undoubtedly. be diſtreſſed by, was inconſiſtent with 
the preſent. demand, for ready caſn; but govern- 
ment having given it's ſanction to the meaſure, 
all reaſoning againſt it was without ſucceſs. The 
colonies, however, had loſt that deference for the 
will of adminiſtration which influenced the Eaſt 
India Company, and unanimouſly reſolved to pre- 
vent the landing of the teas, whatever might be 
the conſequence. They judged that it/was the 
Intention of government to throw a monopoly of 
this article entirely into the hands of the com- 
pany's conſignees; who happened to be perſons, 
not only in the intereſt of adminiſtration, but 
many of them, particularly at Boſton, were nearly 


8 related to the governor and deputy governor, 


whoſe correſpondence had already given ſo much 
offence: even the clandeſtine importers of tea 
joined in the common uproar, finding themfelves 
conſiderably hurt by a meaſure which would in 
the end be deſtructive to their trade. As a prepa- 
ratory ſtep, the conſignees were compelled by ſo- 
lemn obligations to relinquiſh their appointments; 
power u as given to committees to inſpect mer- 
chants books, and puniſh ſuch as dared to diſ- 
obey: they were likewiſe authorized to call the 
people together when neceſſary ; a power which 
was followed by many inflammatory proceedings 
and regulations, the natural conſequences of aſ- 
ſemblies giving or aſſuming powers of their own 
PC . 9851 | accord, 
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accord, and without certain limits. Pilots were 
prohibited from the exerciſe of their profeſſion: 
and Philadelphia, the ſeat of American phila- 
ſophy, manners, and learning, diſtinguiſhed itſelf 
by a determined avowal of oppoſition to the pur- 
poſes of government. Ships, it was ſaid, were 
ſent out loaded with cargoes of poiſon and "chains 5 
for the whole continent, and the ſame indignation 
was excited by theſe metaphorical expreſſions, as 
could poſſibly have been by the things. ſignified. 
At Boſton the manual operations of the offended 
coloniſts firſt began. Three ſhips laden with tea 
had arrived in the port; and from the ſhuffling 
manner in which they. were treated both by the 
conſignees, the cuſtom-houſe, and the governar, 
who together would neither allow them to ſtay ar 
depart, the inhabitants conceived it probable that 
a deſign was in agitation to land the tea privately. 
Convinced that, if this were effected, the teas 
would be diſpoſed of contrary to their inclinations _ 
and. intereſt, a number of armed men, diſguiſed, 
| boarded the ſhips, and in a few hours, without 
the leaſt moleſtation from any power, civil or mi- 
litary, threw the whole cargoes overboard, and re- 
turned peaceably, not offering any moleſtation, or 
meeting with any reſiſtance from the crews of the 
ſhips.; This happened in December, 1773. The 
example was followed in other places, in the caſe 
of ſome .ſmall quantities, . in South 
Carolina. At New York it was landed under the 
cannon of a man of war, but the government 
found themſelves obliged to lock it up from uſe. 
Finding the ſcheme of ſelling off the teas in this 
manner abortive, the commiſſioners returned to 
England ; unwilling to lie under probable perſo- 
nal danger, and certain hazard of loſing all their 
f commodities. To 
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None of theſe tranſactions were noticed in the 
ſpeech, on opening the parliament, Ja- 
1774: nuary 13th. The ſame regret on account 
_---.,* of the differences on the continent of Eu- 
rope, and the ſame aſſurances of endeavours to 
promote general tranquillity, were repeated, as had 
been done laſt year. The principal object re- 
"commended to the attention of the houſe, was the 


ſtate of the gold coin. His Majeſty obſerved, that 


the degree of diminution which the coin had ac- 
tually due red, and the very rapid progreſs which 
the miſchief was daily making, was truly alarm- 
ing. Much ſatisfaction was expreſſed, that the 
evil had been in a great meaſure checked by the 
regulations made in the laſt ſeſſion. A ſelection 
of the moſt important parts of the public ſervice 
-was recommended for immediate deliberation. - 
No particular ſupply was demanded, his Majeſty 
leaving it to the Commons to grant ſuch as might 
be found requiſite. „„ ; 
As had been recommended, the gold coin was 
the firſt ſubject of enquiry. The act paſſed laſt 
ſeſſions, by which the loſs on the diminiſhed gold 
falls upon private perſons, had raiſed no little 
murmuring among money-holders and bankers. 
No perſon denied the expediency of ſome means 
for putting a ſtop to the frauds of coiners; but the 
means propoſed by that act were thought highly 
oppreſhve to individuals, at a time when com- 
merce and manufactures were much diſturbed 
from other cauſes; the precipitation with which 
the act was hurried through both houſes, was like- 
"wiſe objected to. The miniſter endeavoured to 
defend the meaſure, arguing from the neceſſity of 
-putting a ſtop to ſraudulent diminution of the 
coin; and alledging, that delaying the matter 
till another ſeſſion would be attended 3 : 
LE . | mo 
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moſt pernicious conſequences. As to the bankers, 


he thought the loſs had fallen upon thoſe who 


were moſt able to bear it, ſince they had always 


been the greateſt gainers by the public money; 


and thus the matter ended for a time. Twenty 
thouſand ſeamen were moved for, and the motion 


carried without a diviſion. Something prophetic 


appears in the continuing an expenſive peace eſta- 


bliſhment; but ſome of the members, not foreſee- 


ing how ſpeedily the prophecy was to be fulfilled, 
made many objections to the preſent increaſe, as 


well as to that want of ceconomy which was ob- 


vious in the diſpoſal of the public money. It muſt 


be confeſſed, that the Houſe of Commons was at 
this time leſs attentive to the motions for ſupply, 
than is conſiſtent with the importance of public 


grants; they granted the ſums aſked without ever 


making any enquiry into the expediency, or de- 
manding any account of the expenditure. The 


expedition againſt the Caribbs was again repre- 


hended, as a flagrant inſtance of injuſtice and 
profuſion. The neceſſity of œcomy the mi- 
niſter pretended not to deny, and expreſſed his 
wiſh to leſſen the burdens of the people; but 
maintained, that any attempt to do ſo muſt ever 


depend upon particular circumſtances. The ne- 


ceſſity for thoſe ſums, which had been granted to 


the navy, was offered as an anſwer to whatever ob- 


jections might be made. When the navy eſtimate 
was moved, the miniſter kept a profound filence, 


and continued to keep it till the gentlemen in op- 


poſition had exhauſted their whole fund of objec- 
tions againſt his conduct in this affair. A mo- 
tion for ſhortening the duration of parliament was 


rejected by a great majority; as was another rela- 


tive to the Middleſex election. Theſe were ſub- 
jets which adminiſtration were determined not 


to 


* 
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to give a willing ear to; and their influence was 
now ſo. great, that the oppoſition dared not to 
build high expectations upon any motion which 
thwarted the inclinations of miniſtry. . 
Venality, in the caſe of parliamentary elections, 
had been not a little ſuppreſſed by Mr. Grenville's 
late act for the trial of controverted elections. 
The people looked on it as a ſafeguard for their 
liberties and rights; and it appeared from the evi- 
dence of ſome gentlemen of the law, that, ſince 
the commencement of it, not a {ingle point had 
appeared on the ſubject in any of the law courts, 
| — thing, however, had not yet been done for 
the ſecurity of this act; it was neceſſary that it 
ſhould be rendered perpetual, and à motion for 
this purpoſe was brought in about the end of Fe- 
bruary. The miniſter ſtrongly oppoſed it, main- 
taining, that as the bill had been only paſſed by 
way of experiment, it's merit would be decided 
upon with more propriety at the enſuing general 
election ; when perhaps many inconveniences. 
might encumber it, unforeſeen at preſent by it's 
ſupporters; and that in the mean time it was ob- 
vious, that, according to the Principles of this 
bill, the houſe was depri ved of it's dernier right 
of determination upon elections. 4 Lordſhip 
was. deſerted in this cauſe by ſo many, who 
dreaded to ſhew themſelves upon the huſtings if 
they ſhould oppoſe the bill, that, when a diviſion 
was called ſor, the members were two hundred 
and fiſty in ſupport of the hill, to an hundred and 
twenty-two who oppoſed it. The bill was after- 
wards carried with, facility through both houſes, 
and received the royal aſſent ſoon aſte. 
About this time, diſpatches from America an- 
| nounced awd of diſagreeable ſtate of matters in 
that quarter. By a meſſage from his Majeſty, the 
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houſes were informed, that in conſequence of 
te the unwarrantable practices carried on in North 
« America, and particularly of the violent and 
« outrageous proceedings at the town and port of 
„ Boſton, with a view of obſtrufting the com- 
« merce of this kingdom, and upon grounds and 
« pretences immediately ſubverſive of it's conſti- 
« tution, it was thought fit to lay the whole mat- 
ter before the parliament; fully confiding as 
_ «well in their zeal for the maintenance of his 
_« Majeſty's authority, as in their attachment to 
« the common intereſt and welfare of all his do- 
% minions, that they will not only enable him ef- 
« fectually to take ſuch meafures as may be moſt 
likely to put an immediate ftop to theſe difor- 
« ders, but will alſo take into their moſt ſerious 
« conſiderarion, what further regulations and per- 
« manent proviſions may be neceſſary to be eſta- 
« bliſhed, for better ſecuring the execution of the 
«laws, and the juſt dependence of the colonies up- 
«on the crown and parliament of Great Britain.“ 
After delivering the meſſage, Lord North laid 
| before the houſe upwards of one hundred papers, 
containing accounts of the tranſactions in America; 
from which it appeared, that not only in the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſet's-bay, but over the whole 
colonies, ' a fimilar ſpirit of ſedition prevailed. 
His Lordſhip entered at great length on the ſub- 
jects of theſe papers, and repreſented the condudtt 
of the inhabitants of Boſton in'a moſt atrocious 
light; that the utmoſt clemency, perhaps too 
much, had been ſhewn on the fide af the eivil 
power; and that this town, by wantonly deſtroying 
the property of the Eaſt India Company, without 
even the. pretence of neceſſity, left government 
perfectly juſtifiable in any meaſures they ſhould 
think convenient for redreſſing the wrong, and 
. EE _ inflicting 
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inflicting ſuch puniſhment on this faQtious town, 


as crimes of a nature ſo pernicious called for. 
Without the aid of parliament, his Lordſhip did 


not imagine that ſuch purpoſes could be anſwered, 


as the common and legal acts by the civil power, 

on the ſpot, were accounted infringements on li- 
berty. Other miniſters urged ſimilar reaſons for 
a ſpeedy and reſolute vindication of the dignity of 


the crown, againſt the attacks, daringly made, and 
inſolently boaſted of. - Influenced by theſe re- 


monſtrances, the houſe for ſome time were una- 
nimous ; when the following motion divided their 


opinions in a confiderable degree. It was moved, 


« To return thanks for the meſſage, and the gra- 
« cious communication of the American papers; 
<« with an aſſurance, that they would not fail to 
« exert every means in their power, of effectually 


© providing for objects ſo important to the gene- 


« ral welfare, as maintaining the due execution of 


e the laws, and ſecuring the juſt dependence of 


et the colonies upon the crown and parliament of 


% Great Britain. The oppoſition made no ob- 


jections to the promiſed means; they only ex- 
preſſed a fear, leſt the performance turned out, in 
the end, as trifling as that engaged to in many late 
addreſſes to the throne. The miniſtry, nay, the 
houſe at large, had repeatedly, in anſwer to his 
Majeſty's ſpeeches, promiſed the defence of the 
dignity of the crown; inſtead of which, that dig- 
nity was becoming leſs and leſs every day, from 
their inactivity, and neglect of the true intereſt 
of the crown. The preſent caſe was of the ut- 
moſt importance; but, in order to do the Ame- 
ricans juſtice, it was perhaps neceſſary to trace the 
ſource of theſe calamities to their origin, in a 


ſyſtem of arbitrary and unwiſe meaſures at home. 


This * . did not expect, * were not 
| provided 
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provided for; and, by the manner of expreſſing 

the ſentiments of the houſe in the addreſs, they 
effectually drew off the general attention from 
any retroſpect on their conduct to the more im- 
portant queſtions of the independence or dependence 
of America. As the general voice ſeemed to be 
for vigorous meaſures, Mr. Bollan, agent for the 
council of Maſſachuſet's- bay, preſented a petition, 
which was received, for permiſſion to lay before 
the houſe an act of Queen Elizabeth and her ſuc- 
ceſſors, for the ſecurity of the planters, and the 
enjoyment of their liberties. While this petition 
lay upon the table, Lord North opened his plan 
for the reſtoration of peace and commerce in 
Maſſachuſet's- bay. As Boſton had been the town 
which began oppoſition to the authority of par- 
liament, it was neceſſary, his Lordſhip obſerved, 
that an exemplary puniſhment ſhould be inflicted 
on it in the firſt place; that the intereſt of com- 
merce required it, and that it was a practice uſual 
in ſimilar caſes; he propoſed, therefore, “ that the 
* town of Boſton ſhould be obliged to pay for the 
« tea which had been deſtroyed in their port; and 
that ſecurity ſhould be given, that trade may 
« be ſafely carried on, property protected, laws 
« obeyed, and duties regularly paid.“ The firſt 
part of this propoſal was ſupported by many pre- 
cedents, where communities had been fined: for 
outrages done by perſons unknown; as for the ſe- 
cond part, it could only be effected by depriving 
Boſton of it's privileges as a port, until his Ma- 
jeſty ſhould be ſatisfied with the reſtoration of 
peace and good behaviour in the town. It was 
neceſſary to ſhew the Americans in general, that 
we were in earneſt. The people of Boſton had 
drawn down the diſpleaſure of the crown upon 
themſelves; the extent of the puniſhment . 
MEE EY | wit 
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with themſelves; for, aſter the payment of the 
debt now due to the Eaſt India Company, there 
was no doubt but that his Majeſty would exerciſe 
his uſual lenity, and receive favourably their firſt 
endea vours to regain his good-will. His Lord- 
mip concluded his ſpeech with warm recom- 
mendations of unanimity, and the ſuppreſſion of 

home animofities ; and at _— gave out the fol- 

lowing purport of a bill, . For the immediate re- 
ic moval of the officers concerned in the collec- 
e tion of the cuſtoms, from the town of Boſton, in 
es the province of Maſſachuſet's- bay, in North- 
America, and to diſcontinue the landing and 
« diſcharging, lading and ſhipping of goods, wares, 
_« and merchandize, at the ſaid town of Boſton, or 
« within the harbour thereof. Some wiſhed 
that the meaſure propoſed in this bill ſhould be 
carried into execution only in caſe of the non- 
payment of the fine to indemnify the Eaſt India 

pany ; but this was not attended to, and the 


bill met with great approbation. The members 


of oppoſition could not, on the firſt hearing, col- 
lect any ſtrength that was able to cope with the 
general opinion, or any arguments, that were not 
overlooked in the general eagerneſs to inflict pu- 
 niſhment on theſe diſturbers of public tranquil- 
lity. A very ſingular circumſtance, that hap- 
pened previous to the third reading of the bill, 
determined the oppoſition to be more active in 
ſcanning the merits of this intended meaſure. 
Mr. Bollan, whoſe former petition had been re- 
ceived, now preſented anather,defiring to be heard 
for the council of Maſſachuſet's-bay, and in behalf 
of the town of Boſton. This the houſe refuſed, 
alledging, that the agent for the council was not 
agent for the corporation ; and that, as the council 
was fluctuating, the body which had * 
„ ; : Nr 


him could not be then exiſting. But as Mr. Bol- 
lan's former petition had been admitted, it ap- 
very inconſiſtent to many of the members 
that he ſhould now be refufed, as he ſtood in the 
ſame character which he held then, and as at this 
very moment the Houſe of Lords had his petition 
on their table. A petition followed from the 
Lord Mayor, in the name of the natives and inha- 
bitants in North America then in London; in 
which it was complained, that the houſe is now 
about to paſs a bill, to puniſh with uncxampled 
rigour the town of Boſton, fora treſpaſs committed 
by ſome perfons unknown, on the property of the 
Eaſt India Company, without the ſaid town's be- 
ing apprized of an accuſation brought againſt 
them, or having been permitted to hear the evi- 
_ dence, or make their defence. They concetved 
ſach proceedings to be directly repugnant to 
every principle of law and juſtice; and that, un- 
der ſuch a precedent, no man, or body of men, in 
America, could enjoy a moment's ſecurity; for if 
judgment be immediately to follow an accuſation 
againſt the people of America, ſupported even by 
perfons notoriouſly at enmity with them; the ac- 
cuſed, unacquainred with the charge, and, from the 
nature of their ſituation, utterly incapable of an- 
ſwering, and defending themſelves, every fence 
againſt falfe accuſation will be pulled down, juſ- 
rice will no longer be their ſhield, nor innocence 
an exemption from puniſhment.” They farther 
faid, that * the law in America is adminiſtered, 
in caſes of injury, with as much impartiality as in 
any part of — Majeſty's dominions; and that, 


| while this continues to be the caſe, the interpo- 


ſition of parliament is . and 'unpre- 
 Cedented. If the perſons who committed the 
treſpaſs are known, the Eaſt India Company have 


their 
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their remedy at law; if not, they cannot compre- 


bend by what rule of juſtice the town can be pu- 


niſhed for a civil injury committed by perſons 
not known to belong to them. The caſes brought 
as precedents are directly againſt it. In King 
Charles the. Second's time, the city of London 


was fined when Dr. Lamb was killed by unknown 


perſons; and the city of Edinburgh was fined, and 
otherwiſe puniſhed for the affair of Captain Por- 
teous: but in the firſt inſtance a murder was com- 
mitted within the walls of London, in the open 
day; and even then the trial was public, in a 
court of common law, the party heard, and the 
law laid down by the judges was, that it was an 
offence at the common law to ſuffer ſuch a crime 
to be committed in a walled town ſempore diurno, 
and none of the offenders to be known or indicted. 


In the latter inſtance, that of Edinburgh, there 


was the commiſſion of an atrocious murder within 
the gates, and aggravated by an overt act of high 
treaſon, in executing, againſt the expreſs will of 
the crown, the King's laws. Both theſe cities had, 
by charter, the whole executive power within 
themſelves; ſo that a failure of juſtice neceſſarily 
enſued from the connivance. Not ſo with Boſton; 
it is not a walled town, the fact was not commit 
ted within it, nor is the executive power in their 
hands. The governor, if that power has been 
neglected, is anſwerable, as he is the only perſon 


Who holds it, If it has been executed, perhaps 
at th 


s inſtant, while puniſhment is inflicting here 


on. thoſe who have not been legally tried, the 
due courſe of law is operating there, to the diſ- 
covery and proſecution of the real offenders.” 
The. petitioners ended with giving as their opi- 
nion, © that the attachment of America could not 
{ſurvive the juſtice of Britain.” But the miniſtry, 
,,, 103 convinced 
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convinced: that withaut. a vi Anterpoſition; 
the. Baton DENT, Wwoul, 1 — her. 
e refuſed: theſe propoſals. for delay, elpe-; 
cially. as the trade of England, cou e de 
| woche. 2 nprote efted, b by government...” 4 A. = 
uments of OP | fition, were HOY, more 'powerfy ly 
directed againſt the bill fo priving cee | 
of the uſe of it's Pott. | 5 contended that the 
terms of 1 0 Were indifinite; J and, as they kg 
erg expreſſed, his Majeſty had it in his 
it he pleaſed, that is „if his miniſters lee f fo 
eyer, to ſnut up the Pott of Boſton. By this 3 
a precedent. is furniſhed for ſubjecting other com. 
munities to the diſcretion of the Son. By this: 
means a puniſhment is fixed, and. none can tell 
where it. may end, without the ſanction of law, and. 
5 a heating in juſtification of fentence. In 
recedents brought, a fine had been ii 5 > 
| ere there. is not e be buy a proh e 
o* . 8 til it is pa NE, and the N is not to re- 
cover it's (3:5: kill the King ſhall be convinced 
that the laws of trade and revenue are abeyed; büt 
1 revenue, a thelc taxes, Have been ſo much, 4 
e.cauſe of di ention With America, that 11 this | 
| bill be paſſed, the whoſe continent Wi again. de 
ins flame; and chat. 1 in all probability, too violent. 
| for 9 5 1 which- we may afterwards make” 
cnc £8.74 
tis die. that, notwithſtanding! the Vio 


| he debate whichprevailed, as Well inthe 
5 1 uſe; 19 75 Commons as in the Houſe: of T Ids, this 
d Nall 


* 


Ez 
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Without a diviſion. in both. The gen- „ 


tlemen i in oppoſition ſeemed: either diffident of. 
their, numbers, and of their arguments, or Net R. 
gent in a caſe when. ſtrong reſiſtance, by prevent- 
ing the bill, might have re vented the Very, 8 | 


chiefs. which W of ; bei robabl: 275 
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did not ſeeth to feel with much ſenfibility. Sti 
the 8 of tumult and confuſion in our on 
| lonies occupied the minds even of ſome who voted 
for the pill; and who endeavoured, from the ar- 
of both } ties, to es 2 mixed Rind of 
nciple, regard for r the dign ity of the crown, and 
peace of the colonies. V it th this view, and to 
cohvinice The Americans, that although. England 
miuſt ever he vindictive in defence of her honour, 
yer. ſhe; was Willing, at the ſame time, to ſhew 
ſome regard for mutual tranquillity, and with a 
Pare, Adee 1 45 a patent's love, they 
ropoſed a n the tea duty laid in 1767. ö 


The mode of feaſonitig againſt that dury, 5 
adopted, Was now ee and 


ſuch fats, as made it appear that it bad + An 
vl for Eat gland if thefe taxes had never been 
thought of. 5 The repeal of ſome had quieted 
4. amout Againſt them; and even the re- 
tention of the one in queſtion did not excite 
much, if any diſturbance, till the exportation of 
the reas belonging to the Eaft India Company. 

But miniſtry had not forgotten bow little the 
appeared in the eyes of the Americans upoi 
of. the ſtathp-act; nor had they 
” ſentiments then conceived, chat the | repeal 
was untimely and pufllanimous ; and Un for- 
| tunately the majority of the houſe joined them in 
| this, as well as in every endeavour to puſh mat- 
ters to extremities with America. « If,” faid 
they, we yield this point, v hat is it that our in- 

: conſiſtency of conduct will not embolden the 
Americans to demand; and if they demand inde- 


-pendence at once, how. can we refuſe it? No, let 
us be merciful; but let us be manly; if we mingle | 

dot with our lenity a proper deference for our 

own” hono ur, We "will 1658 be too contemptible as 

8 A een 
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a power; if we perſiſt in uniformity of juſt con- 
duct, we cannot but hope, we cannot doubt, that 
we will become in the end viftoriaus. The 
thou was accordingly dropped. 

—— a ſu ippoſition, that the Boſton 
port bill was carried into execution, and the fine 
ee ſomething appeared to the miniſtry ſtill to 

wanting to prevent the like abuſes in future. 
The civil power in that province was obviouſly 
inſufficient for the purpoſe ; that civil power, 
conſiſting in the Poſſe Comitatus, as it is termed; 
were the very delinquents to be puniſhed. Laws 
be made, but, from a defect in the confti- 
rution, it was found impoſſible to enforce the ob- 
fervance of them. A bill was therefore brought. 
in, for better regulating government in Maſſa- 
chuſet's-bay. By this bill it was meant to de- 
prive the democratic part of the whole executive 

ower, which they held by a charter from King 
illiam; and that the nomination of counſellors, 
judges, and magiſtrates of all kinds, including 
ſheriffs, ſhould be veſted in the crown, and in 
ſome caſes in his governor, and that all theſe of- 
ficers ſhould be removeable at the pleaſure of the 
crown. In ſupport of this bill the miniſtry urged 
2 the neceſſity that there was for prevent 
the reſt of the colonies from being tainted 
with the ſeditious example of the inhabitants of 
Maſſachuſet's-bay. Nothing could be ſo effec- 
tual to this end, as a total alteration in the form 
of government, or rather no government, which 
ſubſiſted in that province, where juries were im- 
properly choſen, and where the civil magiſtrate 
had no dignity, and the executive power no 
ſtrength. The ſenſe of the minority will beſt 
2 from the Og proteſt of the 9 


+ 
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of Lords, which contains the moſt material ar- 
guments that could be offered againſt this bill. 
. This bill, forming a principal part in a ſyſ- 
tem of puniſhment and regulation, has been car- 
tied through the houſe without a due regard to 
thoſe indiſpenſable rules of public proceeding, 
without the obſervance of which no regulation 
can be prudently made, and no puniſnment juſtly 
inflicted. Before it can be pretended that thoſe 
rights of the colony of Maſſachuſet's-bay, in the 
election of counſellors, magiſtrates, and judges, 
and in the return of jurors, which they derive 
from their charter, could with propriety be taken 
away, the definite legal offence, by which a for- 
feiture of that charter is incurred, ought to have 
been clearly ſtated, and fully proved; notice of 
this adverſe proceeding ought to have been given 
to the parties affected, and they ought to have 
been heard in their own defence. Such a principle 
of proceeding would have been inviolably obſerved 
in the courts below; it is not technical formality, 
but ſubſtantial juſtice. When, therefore, the mag- 
nitude of ſuch a cauſe transfers it from the cogni- 
zance of the inferior courts, to the high judica- 
ture of parliament, the Lords are ſo far from being 
authorized to reject this equitable principle, that 
they are bound to an extraordinary and religious 
ſtrictneſs in the obſervance of it. The ſubject 
dught to he indemnified by a more liberal and 
bene ficial juſtice in parliament, for what he muſt 
inevitably ſuffer by being deprived of many of the 
forms which are wiſely eſtabliſhed in rhe courts of 
ordinary reſort, for his protection againſt the dan- 
gerous promptitude of arbitrary diſcretion. The 
neceſſity alledged for this precipitate. mode of ju- 
dicial proceeding cannot exiſt. If the e 
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land and marine forces, which are ordered to aſ- 
ſemble in Maſſachuſet- s bay, are not fufficient to 
keep that ſingle colony in any tolerable ſtate of 
order until the courſe of it's charter be fairly and 
| > - at tried, no regulation in this bill, or in any 
thoſe hitherto brought into the houſe, are ſuf- 
ficient for that purpoſe ; and we conceive, that the 
mere celerity of a deciſion againſt the charter of 
that — rote will not reconcile the minds of the 
to that mode of government which is to be 
Kabine upon it's ruins. We are not in a ſitua- 
on todetermine how far the regulations, of which 
this bill-is compoſed, agree or diſagree with the 
circumſtances of the people, and with the whole 
detail of their municipal inſtitutions. Neither the 
Charter of the colony, nor any account whatſoever 
. of it's courts, and the judicial proceedings, their 
mode, or the exerciſe of their preſent powers, have 
been produced. Tbe lighteſt evidence concern- 
ing any one of the many inconveniences, ſtated 
in the preamble of the bill to haye ariſen from the 
preſent conſtitution of the colony judicatures, has 
not been produced, or even attempted. On the 
ſame” general allegations of a declamatory pre- 
amble, any other right, or all the rights of this or 
any other public body, may be taken away, and 
any viſionary ſcheme of government ſubſtitured 
in their place. The appointment of all the mem- 
bers of the'council, which by this bill is veſted in 
the crown, is not a proper proviſion for pre- 
ſerving the equilibrium: of the colony conſtitu- 
tion. The power given to the crown of occa- 
flonally increafing'or leſſening the numbers of the 
council on the report of governors, and at the 
pleaſure of miniſters, muſt make theſe governors 
and miniſters maſters of every queſtion 1 in that aſ- 
ſemdlyz and, by deſtroying it's freedom of deli- 
1 K 3 | beration, 
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beration, will wholly annihilate it's TM The 
intention avowed in this bill, of bringing the 
council to the platform of other colonies,” is not 
likely to anſwer it's own end; as the colonies, 
where the council is named by the crown, are not 
at all better diſpoſed to a ſubgaiſion to the prac- 
tice of taxing for ſupply without their conſent, 


than this of Mafſachuſer's-bay. And no pretence 


of bringing it to the model of the;Engliſh conſti- 
tution can be ſupported, as none of the American 
councils have the leaft reſemblance to the Houſe 
of Peers; ſo that this new ſcheme of a council 
ſtands upon no ſort of foundation which the pro- 
poſers of it think proper to acknowledge. The 
new conſtitution of judicature provided by the 
bill is impraper, and is incongruous with the plan 

of the adminiſtration of juſtice in Great Britain. 
All the judges are to be henceforth nominated, 
not by. the crown, hut by the governor; and all 
(except the judges of the ſuperior cqurt) are to be 
removeable at his pleaſure, and expreſsly without 

the conſent of that very council which bas been 

nominated by the-crown. The appointment of 
the ſheriff is by the will of the governor only, and 
without requiring in the perſon appointed any 
local, or other qualification ; that ſheriff, a ma- 
giſtrate of great importance to che whole admi- 
niſtration, and execution of all juſtice, civil and 
criminal, and who in England is not remoyeable 
even by the royal authority, during the conti- 
nuance of the term of his office, is by this bill 
made changeable by the governor and council, as 
often, and for ſuch purpoſes, as they ſhall think 
-fit. The governor council, thus entruſted 
with powers with which the Britiſh conſtitution 
bas not truſted his Majeſty and his privy council, 
wad the means s of RIS neck a jury, in each 

| particular 
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ö cauſe, ag may beg ſur with the grati- 
2 N paſſions r 1 ; 35 lives, 
rties, and properties o ject are put 
into their hands —— controul ;. and the inva- 
leadle right of trial by jury is turned into. a ſnare 
for the people, who have. hitherto looked upon: it 
as.their main ſecurity againſt the licentiouſaeſa of 
power. In this bill is the ſame ſcheme of firength-- 
ening the authority of the officers. and winiſters- 
% ſtate, a the expence of the rights and liberties 
ſubject, which was indicated by the” in- 
Ms 48 act for ſhutting up the port of Boſton. 
By. that act, which is immediately connected with 
this bill, 5 — — 8 al NI 
1 ciey, (containing pen malkinuges.of Ne, 
| an) by ag ach arbigrary ſentence de- 
TREO 4 n which 
NE velihood di ane, de- 
pend. This proſcription is not made deter- 
minable on the payment of a fine for an offence, 
or a compenſation for an injury ; but is to conti- 
nue until 18 miniſters of the crown ſhall think fit 
to adviſe the King in council to revoke it. The 
legal, condition of the ſubject (Randing  unat- 

tainted by conviction, for treaſon or felony) ought 
never to depend 592 the arbitrary will of any 
perſon whatſoever. This act, unexampled on the 
recor parliament, has been entered on the 
Journals of the houſe as voted nemine. di et, 
and. has been ſtated in the debate of this day, to 
have been ſent to the colonies as paſſed without 4 

diviſion i in either houſe, and therefore as convey- 

ing the uncontroverted univerſal ſenſe of th 
nation. The deſpair of waking effectual oppoij- 
tion to an unjuſt meaſure, has been conſtrued into 
bation of eee bill and other pro- 


c ce ings 


(al I IR ny it, He GATOS 
unadviſed ſcheme. of taxing the 
Aloties4 in a manner new, and unſuiĩ 1 n 
fituation and conſtitutional 'circumſt 
liament has aſſerted the authority of the Nevins os 
of this kingdom, ſupreme and unlimited, overall 
the members of the Britiſh empire; bur the legal 
extent of this authority furniſhes no argument in 
favour of an unwarrantable uſe of it. The ſenſe 
of the nation on the repeal of the ſtamp- ack was, 
that, in equity and ſound policy, the taxation of 
the eolotiics; For the ordinary purpoſes, of ſupply, 
ought to be forberne; and that this kingdom 
ought” to ſatisfy itſelf with the advantage to be 
derived from a flouriſhing and increating trade; 
yg with the free grants of American aſſemblies; 
as being fax more beneficial, far more eaſily ob- 
tained, *1efs »oppreflive, and more likely to be 
laſting; chan any revenue to . eee by par- 
liamentary taxes, accom ed by à total alie- 
nation of the affections "choſe who were to pay 
them. This principle of repeal was ali 25 
more than a return to the —— ſtanding polic ne 
of this empire; + The unh | ture from it 
has led to that courſe of ſhi 2 and contradic- 
tory meaſures, which have ſince given riſe to ſuch 
continued diſtractions; by Which unadviſed plan 
new duties have been impoſed in the very year 
after the others had been repealed ; theſe new du- 
ties afterwards-in part repealed; and i in part con- 
tinued, in contradiction to the rinciples u 
which thoſe i repealed were given up: all wh eh, 
with many weak, injudicious, and precipitate 
ſteps taken'to enforce a Tee er oy kept up 
that jealouſy, which on the repeal of the ſtamp- 
act was ſubſiding g. revived- dangerous i covert x 
ang pradually-eſtranged the pa _ c 
. | onie 
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lonies from the mother country; without any obs 
Ject of advantage to either. If the force propoſed 
mould have it's full effect, that effect, we greatly 


apprehend, may not continue longer than whilſt 
the ſword is held up. To render the colonies 
permanently advantageous, they muſt be' ſatisfied 
with their condition: that ſatis faction there is no 
chance of reſtoring, whatever meaſures may be 
purſued, except by recurring, in the Whole, to 
the Principles upon which the ſtamp- act was 
repealed.“ This Proteſt Was figned by eleven 
| ers} 10099 3024 6 
The minority eohtegscU likewiſe; that the form 
| 8 trial by juries in this province was much betrex 
calculated than that uſed at home for the preven- 
tion of partiality; and that if a compariſon was to 
be drawn betwixt this proceeding, and thoſe in 
the reigns of Charles and James IT, againſt the 
Engliſh and American corporations, ſuch compa- 
riſon would in every reſpect turn out more favour- 
able for the latter than the former, however ar- 
bitrary we might be accuſtomed to term the ſs 
reigns. © Mr. Bollan attempted a ſecond: petition, 
but in vain; it was refuſed by a majority of three 
to one., The Americans in England preſented 
another petition, which was allows to lie upon 
the table, but produced no effect. The following 
extract from it will be read now with more arten- 
_ tion, *** Your petitioners intreat the houſe to con- 
fider what muſt be the conſequence of ſending 
troops, not really under the controul of the civil 
power, and unamenable to the law, among a 
people whom they have been induftriouſly taught, 
by the incendiary! arts of wicked men, to regard 
2 deſerving every ſpecies of inſult and abuſe. 
The itil and injuries of a lawleſs ſoldiery are 
or as no 3 free people R and your 
: | petitioners 
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petitioners apprehend, in the conſequences of 
this bill, CAR horrid outrages of military. oppreſ- 
fion, followed by the deſolation of civil commo- 
tions. The diſpenſing power which this bill i in- 
tends to give to the governor, advanced as he is 
already above the law, and not liable to any im- 
peachment from the people he may oppreſs, muſt 
conſtitute him an abſolute tyrant. Your-peti- 
tioners would be utterly unworthy of the Engliſh 
anceſtry, which is their claim and pride, if they 
did not feel a virtuous indignatien at the reproach 
of diſaffection and rebellion, with which they 
have been cruelly aſperſed. They can with con- 
fidence ſay, no imputation was ever leſs deſerved. 
They appeal to the experience of a century, in 
which the glory, the honour, and the proſperity 
of Bac has been in their eſtimation: their 
on; in which they have not only borne the 
burden of provincial wars, but have ſhared with 
this country in the dangers and expences of every 
national war. Their zeal for the ſervice of the 
crown, and the defence of the general empire, 
has prompted them, whenever it was required,'to 
vote ſupplies of men and money to the utmoſt 
exertion of their abilities. The journals of the 
houſe will bear witneſs to their extraordinary zeal 
and ſervices during the laſt war, and that but a 
very ſhort time pe get it was reſolved to take from 
them the right of giving and granting their own 
money. If diſturb: — have ha ppened in the 
colonies, they intreat of the houſe 1 the 
cauſes which have produced them, among a peo- 
ple hitherto remarkable-for- their loyalty to the 
crown, and affection for this kingdom. No hiſtory 
can ſhew, nor will human nature admit of an in- 


ſtance of general diſcontent, but from a general 


eee They . 
hey 
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they had acquired property under all the reſtraints 
this country thought neceſſary to impoſe upon 
their commerce, trade, and manufactures, that 
property was ſacred and ſecure; they felt a very 
material difference between being reſtrained in 
the acquiſition of property, and holding it when 
acquired under thoſe reſtraints, at the diſpoſal of 
others, They underſtand. ſubordination in the 
one, and ſlavery in the other; and wiſh they could 
_ poſſibly perceive any difference between the moſt 
abject ſlavery, and ſuch entire ſubjection to a legi- 
flature, in the conſtitution of which they have not 
a ſingle voice, nor the leaſt influence, and in which 
no one is preſent in their behalf. They regard 
the giving their property by their own: conſent 
alone; as the unalienable right of the ſubject, and 
the laſt ſacred bulwark of conſtitutional liberty; 
if they are wrong in this, they have been miſled 
by the love of liberty, which is their deareſt hirth= 
right; by the moſt ſolemn ſtatutes, and the re. 
ſolves of the houſe itſelf, declaratory of the inhe - 
rent right of the ſubject ; by the authority of all 
great conſtitutional writers, and by the uninter- 
rupted practice of Ireland and America, who have 
ever voted their own ſupplies to the crown; all 
which combine to prove, that the preperty of an 
Engliſh ſubject, being a freeman or a ſreeholder, 
cannot be taken from him but by his own-cen- + 


ſent. To deprive the colonies, therefore, aſ this 


right, is to reduce them io a ſtate, af vailalage, 
leaving them nothing they can call their wn; 
nor capable of any acquiſition, but for the benefit 
of others. It is with infinite and inexpreſſiblo 
concern, that they ſee in theſe bills, and in the 
principles of them, a direct tendency to reduce 
their countrymen to the dreadful alternative of 
being totally enſlaved, or compelled into a con- 


teſt, 


— 


© reſt, the moſt ſhocking and unnatural, with a pa- 
rent ſtate, which has ever been the object of their 
veneration and their love. They intreat the houſe 
to conſider, that the reſtraints, which examples of 
ſuch ee den injuſtice impoſe, are ever at- 
tended with the moſt dangerous hatred. In a diſ- 
treſs of mind which cannot be deſcribed, they 
conjure the houſe not to convert that zeal and af 
fection, which have hitherto united every Ame- 
rican hand and heart in the intereſt of England, 
into paſſions the moſt painful and pernicious: moſt 
earneſtly they beſeech the houſe not to attempt 
reducing them to a ſtate of ſlavery, which the 
Engliſh principles of Hberty they inherit from 
their mother country will render worſe than 
death; and therefore humbly pray, that the houſe 
will not, by paſſing theſe bills, overwhelm them 
with affliction, and reduce their countrymen to 
the moſt abject ſtate of miſery and humiliation, 
| or drive them to the laſt reſources; of deſpair.” * 
4 After this bill had paſſed through both houſes, 
| by great majorities, the miniſtry ſound no diffi- 
culty in proſecuting their intentions to make 
America feel the effects of her diſobedience, by a 
total ſubjection to the will of government. The 
next ſtep was to bring in a bill“ for the impartial 
t, adminiſtration of juſtice in the caſes of perſons 
« queſtioned for any acts done by them in the exe- 
* cution of the laws; or for the 1 of riots 
e and tumults in the province of Maſſachuſet's- 
« bay. By this bill, if any inquiſition or indict 
ment ſhall be found, or if any appeal ſhalt be pre- 
ferred againſt any perſon, for murder, or other 
capital offence, in the province of Mafſachuſet's- 
bay, and it ſhall appear, by information given upon 
oath to the governor, or the lieutenant governor, 
that the fat was committed by the perſon agint? 
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 whomſuch: indictment ſnall be found, either inthe 
execution of his duty as a. magiſtrate; for the ſup- 
preſſion of riots, or in the ſupport of the laws of 
revenue, or in acting in his duty as an officer of 
revenue, or in acting under the direction and order 
of any magiſtrate, for the ſuppreſſion of riots, or 
for the carrying into effect the laws of revenue, 
 &c. and if it ſhall alſo appear, to the ſatisfaction 
of the governor, that an indifferent trial cannot 
be had within the province, it ſhall be lawful for 
the governor to di irect, with the advice of the 
council, that ſuch indictment ſhall be tried in 
ſome other of the colonies, or in Great Britain. 
The charges on both ſides are to be borne out of 
the cuſtoms, and the act to continue for four 
„ 
: Lord North grounded. che, N of this bill 
upon the impoſſibility of any magiſtracy to ſee 
their orders put into execution, as their exertions 
would be reſiſted by rioters, and their cauſe pleaded | 
againſt by thoſe who were profeſſed enemies to 
their authority. Nor was neceſſity alone his Lord- 
ſhip's argument; this bill had precedents, parti- 
cularly in the caſe of the rebellion in 1745, when 
the Scotch. rebels were tried in England. He con- 
tended that the intention of this bill was moſt 
friendly towards the Americans, by eſtabliſhing a 
proper civil government where there was none 
before; that it was a requiſite appendix to the 
two - former; and the only meaſure wanting to 
complete his plan of regulations. He con- 
cluded with informing the houſe, that four regi- 
ments had been ordered to Boſton, and the com- 
mand given to General Gage; and hoped that the 
vlefſings of peace,would once more be reſtored. , 
The number of the minority bore no propor- 
tion to the ſtrength of their arguments. 35 15 
5 eni 
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denied the tendency of the bill towards eftabliſh- 
ing impartiality; on the contrary, if the Ame- 
 ricans condemn an officeras a murderer there, he 
will be here pronounced an active and ſpirited 
performer of nh duty. Party ſpirit will operate 
on both fides. No abuſe has been alledged as juſ. 
tifying this meaſure. In rhe caſe of Captain 
Prefton there was no abuſe ; therefore the inten- 
tion appears to be to eſtabliſh a military govern- 
ment, for the protection of murderers. The ex- 
: 1 a voyage of three thouſand miles 

$ trifling, when compared with the other incon- 
veniences, in the caſe of any man Who may think 
— * to proſecute the murderer of his friend. 

n the rebellion in Scotland, indeed, the priſoners 
were tried in England; but is there no difference 
Bet wirt the diftance from Edinburgh to Lon- 


don, and that from Boſton to London? Or is 


there any proviſion made for the delays that fre- 
ently retard a profecution for years ?—* Be- 

_ « ſides,” ſaid the Lords, in a very ſpirited pro- 
reſt againſt it, this bill, after the profcription of 
the port of Boſton, the disfranchiſement of the 
colony of Mafſachuſet's-bay, and the variety of 
r which have been made in this ſeſſions 
or new- modelling the whole polity and judi- 
cature of this province, is an humilfating confeſ- 
fion of the weakneſs and inefficacy of all the pro- 
. ceedings of parliament. By ſuppoſing that it 
may be impracticable, by any means that the pub- 
lic wiſdom could devife, to obtain a fair trial there 
for any who act under government, the houſe is 
made virtually to acknowledge the Britiſh govern- 
ment to be ondary ee to the whole pro- 
vince. By ſuppoſing the caſe, that ſuch trial may 
be <qually impracticable in every other province 
of America, parliament does in effect admit, that 
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it's authority is, or probably may become hateful 
to all the colonies. This, we apprehend, is to 
publiſh to the world, in terms the moſt emphati- 
cal, the little confidence the ſupreme legiſlature 
repoſes in the affection of ſo large and fo im- 
portant a part of the Britiſh empire. If parlia- 
ment believed that any conſiderable number of the 
people in the colonies were willing to act in ſupport 
of Britiſh government, it is evident that we mi 
fafely truſt the perſons ſo acting to their fellow- - 
_ coloniſts for a fair trial for acts done in conſe- 
quence of fuch ſupport. The bill therefore 
amounts to a declaration, that the houſe knows no 
means of retaining the colonies in due obedience, 
but by an army rendered independent of the or- 
dinary courſe of law, in the-place where they are 
employed. A military force, ſufficient for go- 
verning upon this plan, cannot be maintained 
without the inevitable ruin of the nation. This 
bill ſeems to be one of the many experiments bo- 
"wards an introduction 4 _ eſſential innovations 
into the government of this empire. The virtual 
indemnity provided by this bill for thofe who 
ſhall be indicted for murders committed under 
colour of office, can anſwer no other purpoſe. 
e conſider that to be an indemnity which ren- 
ders trial, and confequently puniſhment, imprac- 
-ricable; and trial is impracticable, when the very 
_ governor, under whofe authority acts of violence 
may be committed, is impowered to ſend the in- 
ſtruments of that violence to three thouſand mil 
diftance from the ſcene of their offence, the reach 
of their proſecutor, and the local evidence which 
may tend to their conviction. The authority 


euting and proſecuted, without any regard to 
their age, ſex, health, circumſtances, buſineſs, or 
duties, ſeems to us ſo extravagant in it's prin- 
ciples, and ſo, impracticable in it's execution, as 


to confirm us further in our opinion of the ſpirit 


which animates the whole: ſyſtem, of the preſent 
American regulations... +445 
This bill being paſſed, and the receſs approach- 


ing, many members were about to retire into the 
country, when their attention was recalled. to an- 
other bill, © for. making more effectual proviſion 
t for the government of che province of Quebec, 
* in North America.” The principal heads of 
this bill are, a repeal of the proclamation of 1763; 
a permiſſion to the Romiſh clergy to exerciſe their 
religion, ſubject to the King's ſupremacy, as eſta- 
bliſhed by the firſt of Queen Elizabeth; they may 
enjoy and receive their accuſtomed dues and rights 
from perſons profeſſing the Romiſh religion; with 
a proviſo. that his. Majeſty ſhall not be diſablec 

from making ſuch proviſion for the ſupport and 
maintenance of a proteſtant clergy as he ſhall think 
fit. All Canadian ſubjects, excepting religious or- 
ders and communities, are to hold all their pro- 
perties as if the proclamation had not been made; 
and all controverſies relating 8 pen en civil 
rights, are to be determined by the legiſlature, 
conſiſting of perſons reſident there, not leſs than 
ſeventeen, nor more than twenty - three, to be pr 
pointed by his Wen to mate ordinances for 
the government of the province, with a prohi- 
bition from laying on taxes. Every ſuch ordi- 
nance, however, is to he ſubmitted. to his Ma- 
jeſty's approbation or diſapprobation; who like- 
wiſe may erect any courts, civil, criminal, and 
eccleſiaſtical, within the province, whenever he 
ſhall judge neceſſa rg ; 
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This bill paſſed through the Houſe of Lords, 


into which it was firſt introduced, with facility ; _ 


but it excited a very warm debate in the Houſe 
of Commons, inſomuch as to oblige the miniſtry 


to drop that pride of ſuperior influence with 
which they had carried. every bill relating to 


„ . „ 
The principal objects of the bill, and the aſcer- 
—_— the limits of the province, which greatly 


wor. 1. ** 


\ 


ed what had been ſettled by the proclama- 
tion of 1963, did not appear to be of that urgent 
nature, as not to allow time for more mature de- 
| liberation than had been uſed in paſſing the former 
bills. To ſome of the minority, the whole bill 
was liable to the greateſt objections. Without 
a neceſſity pleaded, or even ſuggeſted, an arbitrary 
influence is extended by act of parliament to this 
province, furniſhing a dangerous precedent, and 
an additional inſtance of the averſion which mi- 
niſtry bear to the rights of the people. If the 
preſent form of government in Quebec be excep- 
dionable, why not eftabliſh a new one on the prin- 
ciples of the Engliſh conſtitution? It is not im- 
practicable, nor inconſiſtent, when we reflect that 
the Roman catholics in Canada make part of a le- 
gifſlati ee council. Oppoſition argued, likewiſe, in 
_ favour of the mode of trial by juries; and thought 
that the eſtabliſhment of the Roman catholic reli- 
gion gave it a preference over the proteſtant, _ 
which now could be exerciſed only by toleration.. 
Suſpicions were likewiſe rhrown out, that hows. - 
ever peaceable the inhabitants of the province 
might be at preſent, they could not continue long 
without murmuring againſt any attempt to en- 
ſlave them by an arbitrary military government. 
In conſequence of a few adopted alterations, 
the bill was in ſome degree amended, and met 
e „„ with 
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with greater oppoſition from the. Houſe of Lords 


- clamation, particularly an entire colony, at the 
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than whep in the ſtate in which they had paſſed it. 
In this, as well as in the Houſe of Commons, 
however, the influence of the miniſtry prevailed, 
and the majorities, as in all former caſes, were 


pfodigious. As the French were not willing 


to live under a government on the plan of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, it was the wiſh of miniſtry, 

by this bill, that they ſhould. have a form of go- 
vernment leſs liable to. the miſchicfs which po- 
pular repreſentations had introduced into the 
other countries, It was umjuſt to perſecute the 
people on account of their religion; and when 
the proviſion is made for the payment of tythes, 
the prieſthood reſtored, and the ſettlements rela- 
tive to. landed property made on the plan of the 
French law, it was only rendering the province 
what it was found to be on the conqueſt. Many 
fond the limits Tpecified in the pro- 


Illinois, were to be provided for.“ — The public 


were not ſatisfied with this bill as far as it con- 


cerned religion, the popular clamour was rajſed to 
a greater height than any of the other bills had 


Z . 
&f wt 


' occaſioned; and an ine ffectual petition was pre- 


ſented te the King, 1 tor his aſſent, by the 
cotporation. of London, in which, among other 
objections, it is complained, that this bill was 


brought in at a time when moſt of the members 


were kezited imo the country, and carried through 


n ä Goin... 
With this. deciſion. the ſeſſion. ended on June 


A. © 


_ 229. His Majeſty obſerved, that the very pecu- 


liaFcircumſtances of embarraſſment in which. the 
proyince. of Quebec was involved, had rendered 
the proper adjuſtment and regulation of the go- 
vetument, thereof a matter of no ſmall difficulty ; | 
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that the bill was founded on the cleareſt prin- ». 
_ Ciples of juſtice and humanity, and would, his = 
Majeſty doubted not, have the beſt effects in quiet- 
ing the minds, and promoting the happineſs, of 
the ſubjects in Canada. That his Majefty had 
long ſeen, with concern, a dangerous ſpirit of re- 
Iiftance to his government, and to the execution of 
the laws; prevailing in the province of Maſſa- 
chufet bay, in New England. It proceeded, at 
length, to ſuch an enermity, as to render the in- 
terpoſition of partiament indiſpenſably neceſſary; 
that they had accordingly made proviſions, as well 
for the ſuppreſſion of the preſent diforders; as for 
the prevention of the hke in future. The temper 
and firmneſs with which they had conducted 
themſelves in this important buſineſs, and the 
general concurrence with which the reſolution of 
maintaining the authority of the laws; in every 
part of the dominions, had been adopted and 
fapporred,” could not fail of giving the greateſt 
weighs to the meaſures which had been the feſult 
ul their deliberations, —Affurance'was given, that 
nothing which depended' on his Majeſty ſhould 
be wanting to render them effectual; and that ir 
Was his Majeſty's moſt anxious deſire to fee his 
deluded ſubjects, in that part of the world; re- 
turning to 4 ſenſe of their duty, acquieſcing in 
that juſt ſubordinarion to the authority, and main- 
taining that due regard to rhe commercial inte- 
reſts" of this country, which muſt ever be inſe- 
pwrably connected with their own real profperity 
. and advantage. Nothing material had happened 
ſince the meeting, with reſpe& to the war be 
tween Ruſſia and the Porte; and the friendly aſ-. 
ſurances which his Majeſty continued to receive 
from the neighbouring powers, gave the ſtrongeſt 
Fealorr to believe, that they had the fame good if. 
8 „ : poſitions 


AE Gon 


ea r "<rgy his Majeſty to preſerve the tranquil- 
liey of che reſt of Europese 
The joy which appeared on every countenance 
at the end of this ſelllon, was ſoon turned into ſor- 
row; their moſt fanguine expectations of peace 
and ſubordination in the colonies, was followed 
by the bitterneſs of ſpeedy and awful diſappoint- 
ment. About May, General Gage arrived in his 
government, but without that warmth of recep- 
tion which marks the. coming of a new gover- 
nor. The Boſton port bill, brought over ina ſhip 
from London, had alarmed the coloniſts in the 

higheſt degree; and from this moment affairs 
_ -proceeded in a regular climax, till the {word was 
drawn, and all government and peace gave place 
to unſpeakable confuſion and diſtreſs. - The firſt 
ſtep taken was to call a meeting of the inhabitants, 
at which it was agreed to ſtop all ſorts of trade 
with Great Britain, Ireland, and the Weſt: Indies, 
and to requeſt that the other colonies would do 
the ſame; the only means now left in their power 
for procuring the reſtoration of liberty to America. 
Every mark of indignity was put upon the bill, co- 
pies of which were diſpatched inftantly to all parts, 
that the whole continent might as one man teſ- 
tify their abhorrence of a proceeding ſo tyrannical. 
The governor met the new afſembly ſoon after 
his arrival, and, without laying any bufinefs of 
more than ordinary moment before them, in- 
formed them, that it was neceſſary they ſhould 
remove to the town of Salem on the firſt of June, 
as enjoined by act of parliament. To prevent 
neglect of this order, which they aimed at, he ad- 
journed the aſſembly to the 5th of June, after 
having rejected a petition for a day of prayer and 
faſting. Ihe other colonies followed the ex- 
ample of Boſton, in calling provincial meetings, 
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on the ſame” principles, and animated with the 

fame ſpirit. In Virginia, the houſe of burgeſſes 
took upon them to appoint the iſt day of June, the 
day on which the much-hated bill was to be carried 
into execution, as a day of faſting, prayer, and 
humiliation; in which they were followed by al- 
moſt every town. The aſſembly of Virginia, in 
conſequence of this, was adjourned; a great body 
of their number iſſued propoſals: for an annual 
general congreſs, to conſider of a regular mode 
of procedure in their diſtracted affairs. In their 
propoſals, they were joined by a conſiderable 

number of the inhabitants of Philadelphia, who 
wrote to the Boſtonians in terms of feeling for 
their diſtreſs, but earneſtly recommended every 
_ poſſible attempt of the lenient kind, rather than 

ng at once into the horrors of civil war, 
Many thought it highly expedient to avoid car- 


rying matters to unwarrantable lengths, and many 


_ objections of private and public intereſt weighed 
| heavily againſt the intended ſcheme of ſhutting 
all their ports: a ſcheme, indeed, by which 
reat Britain would be both injured and diſap- 
pointed; but a ſcheme, at the ſame time, which 
would, if long _ ed in; recoil on the heads of 
thoſe who deviſed it. It cannot be ſuppoſed that 
the ſituation of General Gage was, at this period, 
very: pleaſing: an addreſs from-a few friends to - 
government in Boſton, was conſolatory as far as 
words, and the promiſes of an inconſiderable 
number 0 hr but it was amply balanced 
by an addreſs that immediately followed from the 
council, renewing the claims of the coloniſts, 
which they maintained were only the claims of 
_ Engliſhmen, and throwing the whole blame of 
the preſent diſſentions on the conduct of His pre- 
deceſſors. The governor would not de ign ro 2 
f) hol - this 
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this addreſs read to the end. but xcjeced it with 
L Pt, as an inſult to his Majeſty; che privy 
Syncil, and himſelf. The meeting of the repre- 


ſentatives at Salem, according 0 e 


having, now taken place, the propoſals for -a ge- 
De en or congreſs, were again taken into 
geration. Five gentlemen were deputed 
1 5 re e that province, and 5 l, was vated | 
ſor the ule of the ſaid committee, all which tbe 
governgr refuſed to aſſent to: it was therefore ne; 
cellary. to raiſe the goo! 15 voluntary contri- 
hution; and as the aſſembl y bad cauſe to think 
they 3 not lovg be continued in Their official 
0 7 * .. bliſhed a reſolution expreſſive of 
their ſenſe of the public danger, and recommend- 
ing the diſcogtinuation of tiade with Great — 
tain and the Indies, until the man N 
under vhich they bowed were lifted om off — 
ſhoulders, The governor failed in an attempt to, 
diſſolve this aſſembly, previous to the paſſing. ot 
their reiolution; for, having ſent his ſecretary ta 
pronounce their diſſalution, he was denied ad- 
mittancę the buſineſs in the mean time was ſet- 
tled, and the proclamation far diſſalution made 
1.the ſtairs. The merchants and frecholders 
preſentad an addreſs to the governar;. in which, 
among other remonſtrances, they declared their 
abhorxence of the idea, that they were now ena- 
bled. to profit hy the diſtreſſes of Boſton: yet chat 
they were ready to facrifice every thing campba- 
tible with the ſafety and dignity. of Britiſh ſub- 
jects, in order to effect a reconciliatian. This 
addreſs ſurpri zed and diſappainted the governor; 
who conſtantly entertained an opinion, that the | 
merchants would have taken a decided part in 
favour of government meaſures: his miſtake far- 
| . appeared, eee motion made 1 a 
22 e 


few of his friends for the payment of the tea; and 
the difſohition of the committee of correſpond 
ence, the majority was ſo great againſt it, as to 
render a fimilar attempt in future abſufſfl. 
By this time meetings were numerous and fre- 
quent over all parts bf he continent. Ohe caſe, 
one injury, and one ſentiment, rouſed t ee 
all. The only perceivable difference took it's 
tife from à difference of temper, which inclined 
ſome to more Violent effuſions of diſcontent than 
others. The friends to England were 23 
ratively very few, and that number ſtill decreaſe 
on the arrival of the bills relative to Maffachu- 
ſet's-bay, and for quartering the troops in America. 
A general congreſs became the object of univer- 
fal deſire; and that tiie proper time neceſſary for 
bringing about this meafure might not be loft, the 
committee of correſpondence at Boſton entered 
into a folemn league and covenant, binding them- 
ſelves to ſuſpend all commercial correſpondence 
with Great Britain until the rights reſted from 
them ſhould be reſtored, and renouncing all com- 
munication with thoſe who ſhould refuſe to ſign 
this covenant. Agreements of a. ſimilar nature 
were circulated, arid acceded to with the greateſt 
avidity, in many other parts of the continent; 
and a proclamation from General Gage, ſtiling it 
an unlawful, hoſtile, and traitorous combination, 
and enjoining to magiſtrates to N any 
| concerned in it, only ſerved to widen the 
reach between government and the coloniſts, 
and to haften the meaſures for a general congreſs, 
Philadelphia was judged to be conveniently fitu- 
_ated for this purpoſe, and the beginning of Sep- 
tember named for the day of meeting. The 
people choſe repreſentatives, as formerly; theſe 
_ choſe deputies from among themſelves, many or 
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few, according to the extent of the province. 
Near nine hundred frecholders at Philadelphia 
joined in a petition. to Mr, Penn, the governor, | 
| requeſting a, general aſſembly to be called; but 
this being . the deputies from this pro- 
vince expreſſed the ſenſe of their conſtituents by 
ſeveral reſolutions, in terms of moderation, and 
in a manner calculated to excite the tendereſt 
a 0 for their unhappy ſituation. After 
the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of attachment to the ſo- 
vereign and mother country, they renew their 

' former aſſertions regarding the rights of Ame- 

rica, the injuſtice 151 oppreſſion, practiced in the 
caſe of the Boſtonians, and the 3 hard- 
ſhips of he new bills relative to Maſſachuſet's- 
bay. Hence they deduce the neceſſity of a con- 
greſs, for the purpoſe. of planning a ſyſtem of 

| conduct from the united deliberation of the colo- 

- _ nies in general; and declare, that great as the in- 
conveniences reſulting from interrupted trade 
may prove, they are ready to ſacrifice this, and 
every other conſideration, for the preſervation of 
their liberties. In hopes, however, that remon- 
ſtrances might at length be effectual, they moved 

for the ſpeedy appointment of a congreſs, em- 
powered to lay before the mother country the juſt 
claims of her injured coloniſts. By their reſolu- 
tions, it was likewiſe agreed to exclude from all 
kind of correſpondence ſuch towns, cities, colo- 
nies, or individuals, as thould refuſe, decline, or 
neglect to adopt, and carry into execution, ſuch 
general plans as ſhould be agreed upon in the 
_ congreſs. The colonies of Virginia and Mary- 
land, and even the two Carolinas, dependent as 
they were upon the exportation of their products, 
vent a fiep farther, and reſolved not to purchaſe 
any more ſlaves from the Weſt Indies or Africa, 


* 
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or any other place; nor ſend any tobacco; or. ay 

other goods whatever to Britain; and that the di 
adyantage of this might not lie heavy on them 
ſelves, they recommended the cultivation of ſeve- 
ral articles, in lieu of the tobacco, partienionty to 

improve the breed of ſheep. 
An addreſs preſented, While matters were thus 
ſituated, to the governor, from the juſtices of the 
| pence of Plymouth county, in which they ex- 
preſſed | concern at the uncaſy poſture. of 
affairs, ed only deſigned to ſhew how weak 
and unavailing all attempts were to oppoſe the 
22 ſpirit, what tumult and diſcontent had 
ollowed the deciſions of the laſt ſeſſions of par- 

liament, and how many inexpreſſible miſeries Rill 
hung. over 997 continent, if no means of redreſs 
were ſpeedily adopted. The Americans were not 
at this time in the predicament of a London mob, 
raiſed they knew not how; and tumultuous they 
xnew not for what; the principal members of the 
combinations were the landholders throughout 
America, a ſet of men reſpected at any period. 
much more ſo now when acting from diſintereſted 
moti ves of patriotiſm, and for the reſervation of 
their country. Mutual ſympathy ſhed it's benign 
influence over the diſtreſſed inhabitants of Boſton, 
and every relief which circumſtances could per- 
mit, or friendſhip ſuggeſt, was generouſly ren- 
dered to them. oy 
Il! be arrival of the troops, which had been or- 

dered from Ireland, New York, and other places, 
although it increaſed their diſcontent, did not in- 
timidate the Americans: the approach of violence 
on one fide, ſuggeſted the neceſſity of oppoſition 
on the other; and a report that a regiment had 
been oſted at Boſton Neck, in order to ſtarve. 

the inhabitants into ſubmiſſion,” was followed by 
1 congregation of a * body of men, from 
| : | | Worcelter 


1 
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| © Worceſter county, determined to march to the af. 


fiſtande of their diſtreſſed fellow-coloniſts; a proof 
that they looked on the union between Great 


Britain and America as interrupted, and that they 


conſidered themſelves as juſtifiable in any mea- 
ſures which they might think proper to adopt in 
felf-defence. Their frequent meetings for prayer 
and faſting were much ridiculed by the friends of 
government; and the governor, by a proclama- 
tion, (for the encouragement of piety,) ſeeming ta 
term'their religion hypocriſy, widened the breach 
where'it might have received no injury. The new 
counſelors 8 by the crown now began to 
carry on the buſineſs of the government, but were 
ſoon obliged by the populace to give up the at- 
tempt, or abide by the conſequences of univerſal 
indignation. In the courts of law ſuch was the 
ſtrength of oppoſition, that no regularity could be 
+ Preſerved; the judges could neither procure juries, 
reſpect, nor obedience: ' Amidſt this mixture of 
confuſion and diſcontent, fome degree of order 
was' ſtill preſerved 7 union in one common cauſe 
| Preſerved them from weakneſs, and the ſpeed 
irh which matters poſted towards war, deter- 
mined them to the moſt active preparations: 
Ammunition and military ſtores were provided 
with incredible expedition, forall were willing to 
contribute their aſſiſtance, and expence was diſ- 
regarded. The governor ſeized upon the ftorey. 
lodged in the arſenal at Cambridge, and upon fome 


lodged at Charles- town, and cauſed them tobe 


carried into Boſton, fortify ing, at the fame time, 
that neck of land which affords the only com- 
munication, except by water, between the town 
and the continent. Reports were induftrioufly. 
raifed to try the temper of the coloniſts; and'the 
iſſue of all was, that they were reſolute pq 
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of the militia gave up their commiſſions. In par- 
tial meetings, the expediency of a congreſs was 
earneſtly urged, and reſolutions paſſed againſt the 
proceedings of the governor: it was likewiſe re- 
commended, if he attempted to ſeize on the per- 
ſons of any gentlemen exerting themſelves in the 
intereſts of America, to ſeize on his officers, and 


keep them as priſoners; at the ſame time the 


manifeſtation of anger, and to avoid offenſive mea- 
ſures, while they could with ſafety protect them- 


ſelves and their property. They remonſtrated 


vith the governor on the injuſtice of his orders in 
ſeizing. the powder and ammunition, and in forti- 


fying Boſton Neck, and aſſured him, that nothing 
leſs than a reverſal of theſe acts could ever reſtore 
ut unſatis factory anſwer. He ſaid no uſe ſhould 
be made of the cannon and' fortifications, unleſs 
their hoſtilities ſhould render it neceffary. 
The congreſs, at length, was aſſembled, and 


Mr. Hancock elected chairman: they entered 


upon their office with an addreſs to the governor, 
loudly complaining of their wrongs, and conjuring 
him in the moſt earneſt manner to deſiſt from the 
_diſguftful endeavours to enflave them by military 


foree. The governor ſent an anſwer, even al- 


though he denied the legality of the meeting, and 


xetaliated the complaints of hoſtility, and neglect 
of charter rights; warning them againſt irritating 


overnment by farther provocations, but in vain: 
the coloniſts - perſiſted in giving every degree of 


oppoſition to his commands, and no offer nor 
emolument could bring together as many mecha— 


nics as might «be fufficient to erect barracks for 
his foldiers,” The governor returned wrath for 


* 


and die in defence of their rights. Many officers . 


3 to America; the governor returned a civil, 


wrath, and in the night a party of ſailors were de- 
detached from the fhips of war in the harbour, to 
ſpike up the cannon on one of the principal bat- 
teries belonging to Boſton. By this time the 
congreſs was ſtrengthened by the deputies from 
the other colonies, and every determination had 
the force of law. A general meeting was firſt held 
at Philadelphia, E eee September 4, 1774. 
In all their declarations, they united profeſſions 
of allegiance. with the neceſſities of ſelf-deſence, 
and intimattd- the reluctance with which they 
viewed the recovery of their injured rights through 
the horrid, but unavoidable medium of a civil 
war. Each colony had but one vote, although 
the number of delegates was greater or leſs, ac- 
cording to the extent of the colony. The dele- 
: 255 amounted to fifty- one, from the colonies of 
New Hampſhire, - Maſſachuſet's-bay, - Rhode- 
iſland and Providence . plantations, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, the lower 
counties on the Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina: Their firſt reſolu- 


tions confirm their former intentions reſpecting 
the colony of Maſſachuſet's- bay, and the e 
of defence, in ſo far as it could he uſed conſiſtently 
wh wiſdom. and peace. They aſſured General 
Gage, that the thirteen colonies were united as 
one man againſt his unconſtitutional proceedings, 
and thoſe of the late ſeſſions of parliament, and 
recommended to him to reviſe his operations, and 
countermand the orders-which had proved moſt 
obnoxious. They publiſhed a declaration of their 
rights, the rights of life, liberty, and property, as 


handed down from their anceſtors, conſonant to 


the nature of the Britiſh conflitution, and invio- 
late till the late arbitrary encroachments. They 

chiect not to ſuch acls as tend to regulate their 
„ i external 
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external commerce, but reprobate every idea 
of taxation and revenue adopted without their 

conſent. They draw from their charter many 
arguments againſt the keeping of a ſtanding army 
in time of peace, without the conſent of the le- 
giſlature of the country, as being not leſs con- 
trary to the conſtitution of America than to that 
of Great Britain: upon the ſame principles of in- 
fringement they complain of the Quebec bill, 

and of eftabliſhing a mode of legiſlation oppoſite 
to that to which they have been accuſtomed, and 
which only they can admit. They conclude with 
entering into articles, for themſelves and their 
conſtituents, againſt importation, | wet d 
and conſumption of goods. 

Having procured an unanimous eonfent to theſe 
anietes, they drew up a petition to his Majeſty, 
a memorial tothe people of Great Britain, an ad- 
| dreſsto the colonies in general, and another to 
the inhabitants of Maſſachuſer's bay. All theſe 


are framed with elegance of ſtile, and in a manner 


that tended: to command attention, and move the 
affections. They can now only be viewed with, 
the melancholy reflection, that they were'calcu- 
lated to produce effects to which the infatuation” 
oß the times was adverſe; and that reaſoning fo 
potent, and energies ſo impreſſive, were thrown 
away upon a nation of enlightened, virtuous men, 
by the were ae or 1 Haenne corrup=" 
mee 

In this perition to his Majeſty, they enumerate” 
the! many- grievances under which they labour, 


from a ſucceſſion of endeavours to deprive hain | 


of their deareſt rights; the bare recital of which, 
they truſted, would incline his Majeſty to gran 
them relief. They intreat him to conſider their 
_ preſent | — the "One confequenee ; 


EMS 
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and reſpectfully. beg to aſſure him, chat the blood 


which . inevitably will be ſpilt in their defence, 
would have been loſt with pleaſure, if loſt in their 
moſt loyal exertions.to defend his'crown and ki 
dom. To the conduct complained of they aſcribe 
all their confuſion; and on a diſtant proſpect of a 
change in this conduct, they venture to build a 
hope of peace. In the addreſs to the inhabitants 
of Great Britain, they attempt to rouſe them, by 
p "ang the horrors of their condition in colours 
ſtriking, and in eee 1 
ments, whether their injuries may not in time be 
the injuries of the mother country itſelf, The ar- 
bitrary meaſures that have been fatal to the colo- 


nies, may be equally ſo to Great Britain. In 


their addreſa to the colonies, they trace their in- 
juries ſrom the year 1764, point out the duty and 


intereſt of every friend to their conſtitution, and 
expreſs ſome hopes of the effects which their re- 


preſentations to the King and people of England 


g may produce in their favour. Aſter finiſhing theſe 


reſſes, the congrels was adjourned: this, their 
leſted by and regardleſs of the governor's pro- 
clamations againſt them. Thoſe who choſe to 


ra, and ſtand-up in defence of go- 
if their minds under the protection of the 


15 military power. We will now leave the affairs 
of America, to ſee whether the congratulations of 
ſucceſs over their diſobedient ſpirit ſtill conti- 


+ 


Howerer acutely. the people of England feel : 


misfortunes, they partake, in common with more 


lively nations, of a diſregard to the future and the 


diſtant. The impulſe of a moment . | 
n ! i ; | . . . 5 5 * 
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the probabiliry of conſequences; and that cou< 
rage, and contempt of fear, which are their pride 
and-diſtinguiſhing honour in the field, are miſ- 
placed when admitted into the cabinet. Ame- 
rica was, at this time, talked of in England with 
no little ſhare of indifference. The general elec- 
tion now approached, and the ſecuring a ſeat for 
John Wilkes predominated over every conſidera- 
tion of the provincial events. The oppoſition, 
ſo often: foiled, ſeemed to yield to the depreſſion; 
and the diſſolution of parliament, for a time, drew: 
off public attention from every other concern. 
Many reaſons, principally conjectural ones, are 
aſſigned for this ſtep; but as facts muſt, in this 
hiſtory, take the place of diverſified and contra - 


dictory opinions, it is ſuffieient to mention thac-f 


the proclamation was unexpected, and in ſome 


meaſure alarming. The writs: being made re 33 


turnable for the 29th, the parliament met on the 
zoth of November. Sir Fletcher Norton was 


appointed Speaker. His Majeſty acquainted the: - 


- houſes, of a moſt daring ſpirit of reſiſtance and dif- 
obedience ſtill unhappily prevailing in the pro 
vince: of Maſſachuſetꝰs- bay, and which had bioke 
forth in freſh violences of a very criminaßh nature 
that the moſt proper and effectual meaſures! had 
been taken to prevent theſe miſchieſs, and! that 
they might depend upon a firm reſolution to vt. 
ſtand every attempt to weaken or impair the ſu- 
preme authority of this legiſlature over all thedo- 
minions af the crown. The greateſt fatis faction 
was expreſſrd, likewiſe, in his Majeſty's ſpeec hy at 
the peace concluded between Ruſſia and the Purte. 
Without demanding any particular ſupplies, ir 
was particularly recommended to both houſes; at 


this time, to proceed with temper in their deli 
$286 . 5 EY ES 


berations, 
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berations, and with unanimity in their reſo- 
RY As the addreſs, moved for in conſequence of 
; ttmzis ſpeech, ſeemed to many of the oppoſition to 
imply an approbation of the acts which they had 
taken ſome pains to prevent, it was debated at 
vp conſiderable length, whether or not his Majeſty 
£8 ſhould immediately be requeſted, that he would 
| | be graciouſly pleaſed to communicate the whole 
intelligence he had received from America, and 
the letters, orders, and inſtructions, upon that bu- 
ſineſa. This information. the minority of the 
new parliament demanded as abſolutely neceſſary, 
before they could give judgment on the conduet 
of meaſures at home, or the poſture of affairs in 
America: without this deliberation, the world 
would conclude, that the new parliament had ſer- 
vilely followed the plans of the old without exa- 
mination, and without the leaſt regard for the in- 
. tereſt of the colonies. Severe reflections were 
. / . thrown out againſt the laſt parliament, and that 
emptineſs of boaſting which ſeemed to promiſe ſo 
much from their haſty determinations. To this it 
was anſwered, that as addreſſes were mere matters 
of courſe, they in no degree affected the conſi · 
derations of another time, when American affairs 
might be introduced with more propriety; in the 
5 mean time, ſaid the miniſter, as America has made 
; no offers of: reconciliation, ſhall Britain ſubunit 
to conceſſions? When a diviſion was called for, 
. the numbers were two hundred and ſixty- four who 
| for the addreſs as it originally ſtood, and 
_ _ _ _— for the amendment, ſo : 
that the ſtrength of oppoſition was not greater 
than it had been in EL here | 
miniſtry carried every meaſure with ſo high an 
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nd. In the Houſe of Lords oppoſition wa 
equally Tags debate of a fin 11 "nature, and 
Es thy by we eee or only. thit- 4 
teen aged for. the amendment and fix Hi xty-three 
again It. Nine of th t he former number joined is 
a protel the. firſt ﬀ ever. 1 to have been drawn - 
up. 55 an addreſs,” x Jt: conclades' with theſe 
—_ t affords. Us, 4 , melancholy” p Ipett of 
os Ahern of Lords in the preſent A 
when e-ſee. the houſe, 1 under the preſſure of /o 
ſevere.” . aniform an. ee again rea ly, 4 
without any enquiry, to countenance, if not to 8 
Note the ſpirit of former” fatal; proceeding by | 
But whatever 1 may be the'r miſchievous defis ns, or 
the inconſiderate temer ty [which Arm oth hers 
this deſperate courte, we. N be kn Nn as Per- 
ſons who Have ever, difap proved oft 2 5 ; 
pernicious. in their pa Tegel and tei future 
tendenęyi cm: who are. not in -haſte, " with; _ 
quiry or information, 12 commir: outete in de: 
| claratigns 1 which 1 may. Pei itate out ohe 792 
oe. the =: "eva to of : y civil war,” ? = IR | 
ome years paſt It; had. been Fee 
| 9215 national eſtimates in direck * News 
| tiqn 0 the avowed ſtate of the nation: hen the 
ſpeech gave afſurances of perfect tranquilliry, the 5 
eſtimates were, formed upon a War achten > 
and now, when. hoſtilities were confeſſed, theeſti-”: 
mates were formed upon a peace eſtabliſhmiene.* 
Sueh abſurdities could not fail to callup the gen 
tlemen in o ppoſition; who were the more warm 
on this baku. n, as the miniſter declined; any 
attempts. to ſettle the buſineſa of America, ort 
liſten to any propoſals for laying a ſtate of "thoſe 
matters before the houſe... A reduction of four 


thouſand: ſeamen took place: notwithſtanding o“ 


d 


= 
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550 were incoilteſtibly Fupterior'th an force which 
the Americans could poſfibly raiſe from à rabble 
of undiſciplined men. Ah end was in the mean 
me. but to the ridiculdus difference between the 
25 e of Lords; and that of the Commons, Which 
in 1770; and the conſideration _of Ame. 
ican An Halt, in ſpite of All arg means againſt 
the meaſure, delayed till after the Chriſtmas ho- 
| liday 85 We of 1 2 5 2 5 
| 905 arly alarn e Þ 1 
: The repo Ire 01 their Raich meetings 


| Ga 175 give the mille o much uncaſineſs, as 
ſup 5 which was added to the minorit 'v 
ence of Lord Chatham; who Wer 
Wee eſumed his ſeat to [25 reſs his d 
bation, of the meaſures agai, Nee * 
EF: 1155 20th, moved an adde to dis 
| 1775. N for "recalling the 1 from 
25 A motion which his Lordſhip de- 
dared to be p part of a plan which he Was Kick to 
lay down. 2 a ſettſement between Efgland and 
America. The immediate neceſſity of the ſtep 
appeared from the conſideration, that the "5 
1 85 tuation of the tr 1. 5 s, and che temper of the co- 
ns. were ſuc at ſome event or other 5 


pei n hoſtility would inevitably ſoon take place, 
CLOSE Abe poſſibility of any after reconcili- 
38 | e people of this country had been de- 


lided by falfe accounts of the coloniſts, efpecialty 
bya $234 that the injuries of Boſton had cauſed 
no diſſentions beyond that town or province, and 
that the preſence only of military would be Tuff. 
cient. to reſtore peace. His Lordſhip recapitulared 
255 arguß ents of the laſt parliament againſt the 
acts relatin ing to America, each of which he en- 
Jarged upon at great length, and concluded with 
_ theſe remarkable words: If the miniſters thus 
perſevere 
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; 7 9ꝗ — miſadviſing and miſleading the King, 
Iwill not ſay, that they can alienate the affections 
of his ſubjects from his crown, but I will affirm, 
that they will make the crown not worth his 
wearing, I will nat ſay, that the King:is betrayed, 
but I will pronounce that the kingdom is un- 
done. But the cabinet having determined on 
ce evercive meaſures, they declared that the mother 
_ country-thould not relax till America confeſſed 
her ſupremacy; and that obedience ſould be re- 
ired by arms. The majority was ſixty-eight, 
the minority only eightcen, among whom was his 
\ Royal: Highnefs the Duke of Cumberland. 
- Encouraged by this ſucceſs, Lord North laid 
the American papers before the Houſe of Com- 
mons ; but they conſiſted of extracts, containing 
only the facts in the original letters, as it had been 
determined that the former inconvenienees, cre- 
ted by divulging private opinions, ſhould be ob- 
VvViated. Some in oppoſition objected to this; but 
his Lordſhip was peremptory, and the papers 
were, in this mutilated ſtate, ordered to be re- 
ferred to a committee of thé whole houſe. It 
was moved, about this time, that the petitions 
from the trading companies in the kingdom ſhould. 
be likewiſe referred to this committee; but the 
. miniſtry endeavoured to prevent this, by eſta- 
bliſhing a diſtinction between the commercial 
Views of the petitioners, and the political views 
of parliament, and propoſed a ſeparate committee 
for the conſideration of the merchants! petitions; 
as the committee for conſidering the American 
papers would have no time for ſuch deliberations. 
as might produce ſpeedy redreſs, if interrupted 
and embarraſſed by numerous petitions. _ Oppo- 
fition, on the other hand, declared this to be worſe 
than a flat rejection of the petitions, e 
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the propoſed committee a; committee 2 oblivion: 


but no oppoſition was effectual, for the numbers 


- 


in favour of this propoſal were more than two to 
one, and petitions from Briſtol, Glaſgew, &c. 
&c. were „ e aa to the committee 5 kü 
The 26th inſtant being app6inted forthe con- 
fideration df the American Papers, the London 
merchants, in their ſecond petition, endeavoured 
to Hnnect the commercial and political inteteſts 


of the nation more nearly than the miniſtry had 


been willing to allow; alledging chat the original 
en e e America wit — ken, N 
and the benefits reſulting from it, were ofa com- 
mercial kind; and of courſe the propriety or im- 
propriety of the late regulations were queſtions. 
inſeparably united with: the commerce eee 
Great Britain and America. After lamenting 
the late deciſion by which their petition was 
referred to a: ſeparate committee, ànd virtually 
rejected, they beg to be heard by themſelves or 
their agents, in ſupport of their former petition. 


In confequence'of this. requeit; the minority re- 


ſumed their former arguments in favour of the 


petitions,” and moved that the obnoxious order 


for- referring their petition to a ſeparate com- 
mittee ſhould be diſcharged. To negligence the 
miniſter added injuſtice,/ to incapacity want of 
reaſon, and to ſpecious pretences of expediency 


the groffeſt inconſiſtency. Theſe defects in the 


members of adminiſtration deſtroyed trade, made 


the middling clafſes beggars, and the revenue 


poor; and were the cauſes: of the many miſeries 
that could not fail to enſue from the buſineſs of 
laſt year. And as if the meaſure of England's 


_ diſgrace had not been full, miniſtry now offered 


the greateſt OG to > the oc and moſt 
9123 z ; important 


8 1 1 They farther inſinuated, that the voice 
_ of 


| Company's.tea, ngbar he did if merely. to {eee 


= 
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by any 5 from reaſon, law, juſtice, or ne- 
ceſſity. 


action had proved a powerful mean for making 


belonging to the company, who begged to rem = 


# 47 


* * Concerning 


— == A fr = am l TT 
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concerning the exportation. of the tea, and re- 
peared, that laying a duty on the tea in America, 
and granting a draw-back 'in England, was a 
ſoleciſm in commerce and in polities, and an ab. 
furdity which had been reprobated hen firſt pro- 
poſed. Oh a diviſion, however, there # nevom 
two hundred and fifty who oppoſed” refc 
the reſolution relative to the petition Fn Pens 
y- nine who ſupported the motion; and when 
7. Bollan; Dr. Franklin, and Mr: Lee offered 
gn ſtaring that they were authorized by the 
rican congrefs to preſent' à petition to he 
King, the offer was rejected by's prodigious ma- 
jority, who denied the legality of the congreſs, and 
refuſed to liften to any mode of reaſoning which 
rended to repreſent the danger of rejecting peti- 
tions from bodies of individuals, a meaſure that 
would infallibly end in rebellion, | 'The merchants 
of London now were determined not to preſent 
their petitions, or ſubmit their affairs to the com- 
mittee of oblivion : and' one of their number 10 
quainred'the houſc, « that merchants reveali 
at bar the ftate of their affairs was a mes Ho 
which all would wiſh to avoid, -unleſs upon ſuch 
great occaſions 'as the preſent, where the public 
weal is evidently at fake, when their duty, as good 
fubjeds, requires it of them; but when the mode 
of examination is ſuch as rotall: recludes them 
from anſwering | the ger p nets ect, which, in 


their opinion, is clearly aſe at preſent, they 
beg levve hinnbly to 0 char they wave up- 


nai before the committee Which has been 


pointed; and that the merchants are not un- 
Eft any a apprehenſions reſpecting their American 
| Fu fra is the means of remittance ſnould be 
cut off by mealuies that 52 e in rreat 


ih 
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| motion recall of the troops from Boſton 
Was re] Get ed, pH the conduct of adminiſtration 
in the i of theſe petitions, did not diſcourage 
this nobleman ſrom a continuation of the plan 
7905 K had announced. In the inning o of 
he brought in 3 bill entitled, A provi- 
991700 for ſettling the troubles in America, and 
Or Mein the ſypt eme legiſlative authority, a 

| igcendin power of Great Britain over her 
colonies.” his 120 was treated with moſt une - 
ampled ſe verity, and eyery appearance of mode, 
ration 995 . met with contempt. It was 
condemned 10 for be too comprehenſive, and as 
it tended to leſſen wh di ignity of parliament, it 
would, they declared, wh ee to accede to 
the views K Americans. No poſal of con- 
1 come fow En Ke 64 although 
ne of 100 cond itions 1725 reconciliation was a 
ull Il acknowled ent of the ſupremacy of the le- 
glare, nn nn the Teperintencis ing power of the 
575 liament, et it 0. not decide upon the right 
- dae Ts part! y a as a matter of grace, and 
>, y, as it appeared, 28 2 compromiſe, declared, 
1 1 NO tall age, tax, or other charge ſhall be levied 

in America, exc EP by common conſent in 8 
Pprovincia aſſemb ies; a manner of conceſſion, by 
| Poke 1 1 418 is im pled. Tt farther declared the 
8 congre N10 be legal, and reſtored the 
55 + e power of America to the ſtate 
in which they were previous to the late acts. 
Hence the bill accords with the pleaſure of the 
| Americans be every reſpect, gives connivance to 
their traitorous proceedings, and gives a ſanction 
: 30 theiy diſloyal deſigns, of which we can now be 
no longer. ignorant: ſince their having attacked 
W of rhe King 's forts, and carried off the ſtores, 
M4 + cotiſtitutes 
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xrnedredDd int rn 
conliiptey e rebellion, apd_under tack cir- 
cumſtances it is imprudent to think of conceſ- 


> Ws 


ſion on our part. Lord Chatham returned moſt 
. Tune xepios.to_all.chele, 'apd pany her ob- 
Jections and inyecti ves, thrown out againſt the part 

he had taken. Since adminiſtration had acknow- 
ledged that rebellion had cxiſted,. was there one 
of them poſſeſſed of any plan to cruſh it in it's 
beginnings ; if they were, his Lordſhip declared 
himſelf. willing to withdraw his preſent bill, in 
ſubmiſſion to that of any other peer. Thoſe who 
ſupported bis Lordſhip, entered with great warmth 
upon ⁊᷑ recapitulation of the whole conduct of the 


T 7 


miniſtry in regard to America, and endeavoured 
to excite in them a ſenſe of the horrors of a civil 
war, and that contempt in which they would cer- 

tainly be involved with foreign powers by the 
Proceedings, of this day, but in vain ; the bill was 
not h as allowed to lie upon the table} and 
rejected By A. majority of two to one. 
. In a; petition. preſented the next day by the 
Weſt India planters, it was repreſented, that all 
trade between North America and the Weſt Indies 
was to end on a given day, unleſs the acts of parlia- 
ment which had diſguſted the Americans ſhould 
be een nden time; that the Britiſh property 
in the Welt India iſlands amounted to upwards of 
thicty millions ſterling ; that a further property of 
many, millions was employed. in the commerce 
created by the ſaid iſlands, a,.commerce;compre- 
hending Africa, the Eaſt Indies, and Europe; and 
That the whole profit and produce of theſe capitals 
ultimately center in Great Britain, and add to the 
national wealth, while the navigation neceflary to 
abliſhes a ſtrepgth which wealth 
can neither purchaſe nor balance. The petition | 
_ concludes with repreſenting the dlſtreſſed ſitua- 
755 e | tion 


x 


all it's branches eſtabliſhes a ſtrepgt 
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tion into which the iſlands will be reduced by a 
continuance of the intended interruption to trade. 
This petition met with the ſame fate as the others. 
The Ae day Eord North laid open his plain'with 
e TT G43A 
In a long ſpeech he endeavoured, from what 
information.the papers contained, to diſcriminate 
between the different progreſs of rebellion in the 
different colonies, and maintained that undue arts 
had been practiſed as well in this country as in 
America, in order to kindle the preſent flame; he 
Aid,” that ſo far were the Americans from being 
burdened by revenues of any kind, that one Eng- 
lüman pays fifty times as much money to the 
public expence as a man in America. The le- 
gillative ſupremacy of parliament, and the uni- 
verſal reſiſtance made to it, demanded that we 
mould ſend over a greater force to America, and 
paſs an act for putting a ſtop to all the foreign 
trade of the different colonies of New England, 
particularly to their fiſhery on the banks of New- 
foundland, till they ſhould return to their alle. 
giance. As the other colonies had not made fuch 
rapid advances towards rebellion, more lenient ' 
meaſures might be adopted in their caſe. He 
therefore moved for an addreſs to his Majeſty, 
and for a conference with the Lords, that it might 
be the joint addreſs of both houſes. The addreſs 
runs thus: “ To return thanks for the communi- 
cation of the American papers, and to declare, 

that having taken'them-into the moſt ſerious con- 
ſideration, they find that a part of his Majeſty's 
ſubjects,” in the province of Maſſachuſet's-bay, 
have proceeded 15 far as to reſiſt the authority of 
the ſupreme legiſlature, and that a rebellion at this 
time actually exiſts within the ſaid province; that 
they ſee, with the utmoſt concern, that they mow 
| CR | een 
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1 an T la 
| bipations r ments — * et wy 
— of the other es, do the i ow | 
pp of many of their innocent fellaw-ſub. 
jects reſident a 0 the kingdom of reat in, 
and the reſt of his Majeſty's domipions.; that 1 
conduct appears the more inexcuſable, Maes th 
conſider with haw much pang a his 0 10 
the two houſes of parliament " 
5 pork rt of the laws and conſtitution of wy ON 
ey declare, that they can never 15 far deſert 
reuſt repoſed in them, as to relinquiſh any. part o 
the ſovereign authority, over all the domunians, 
which by-law is in his nhis Majeſty a and the 0 


houſes of parliament ; and 
many. perſops, in ſeveral of the colonies, 
the late diſturbances, is ſufficient. to convinc 
them haw neceſſary Big power is far the 1 8 8 
tion of the lives and fortunes of all bis eſty ; 
ſubjects; that they ever have been, and always ſhall 
be, ready 10 pay attention and regard to any 108 
grievances of any of his Majeſty” s ſubjects, Which 
hall; ina dutifyl and conſtitutional manner be 
before them; and whenever any of the colonies 
ſhall make a proper application to them, they 
ſhall be ready to afford. them every juſt and rea- 
ſonable indulgence; but that at the ſame time they 
conſider it as their indiſpenſable duty humbly | 
beſeech his Majeſty, that he will take the mo 
effectual meaſures to enſorce due obegjence. to 
the laws and authority of the 1 Nap legiſlature; 
and they beg leave. in the moſt ſolemn manner 0 
aſſure his Majeſty, that 1 « is their fixed rel WH 
at the . of their lives and properties, . 0 


ſtand by his, Majeſty, againſt all rebellious at- 


ternpts, in the TREE 2 his juſt rights, and 
ſo of che te houſcs of par pens) e 
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The moſt important debates of this ſeſſion were 
the conſequences of-this propoſal, for an addreſs _ 
of the above tendency. A queſtion. in law came 
firſt to be determined, via. whether the Ame. 
ricans were actually in rebe//;on, or not? The ap- 
pearances of riot and diſorder complained of were 
not of that nature which implied rebellion, nor 
did the ariſe from motives of a rebellious im- 
port; and as the diſorders were entirely owing to 
. 1 * 3 8 3 a- 
iſh. deſpotiſm, ſuck deſpetiſm ought to be re- 

fiſted, and ſuch reſiſtanee was precedented and 
conſtitutional. On the other hand, the crown 

lawyers argued, that when any perſon makes re- 

fiftance with open force to the execution of the 

hws, every ſuch perſon is to be conſidered as guilty „ 
of high treaſon; and that the acts of violence TIN 
committed in the province of Mafſachuſet's-bay 

were undoubtedly rebellion, unleſs the gentlemen 

in oppoſition could make any difference between 

rebellion in England and rebelfion. in America. 

The gentlemen in appaſitien anſwered, that it 

vas a matter of no great conſequence whether the 

term rebellion ſhould be uſed, or not; the queſtion 

was, whether it would be. prudent for parliament 

te-declare the Americans to he in a ſtate of rebel. 

lion; that it was very idle to think of confining 

this declaration to Maſſachuſet's-Bay, as the 

whole colonies were avowedly in a conjunction of 

intereſta, and would only be rendered more deſpe- 

rate, and the union be more intimately cemented, 

by an appearance of diſcrimination, But they. 
who argued in defence of the addreſs did not ſes | 
matters in this light; they imagined, that the de+ | | 
claration-could not affect the future lenity of the | 
_ crown, if it ſhquld be merited ; and that the pro 1 


poſed addreſs, inſtead of farther irritating, maſt © | 
OT» | : | certainly 


: | 
Fi ; \ 2 | 
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certainly convince the coloniſts that we are wil- 
ling to warn them of the dangers they run by un- 
foward perſeverance i in acts of Hoſtility ; that the 
coloniſts, as mere men, could not long perfiſt in 
their preſent reſolutions of ſelf-denial ; and being 
notoriouſſy of a diſpoſition too pufillanimous for 
the profeſſion of arms, their ' aſſemblies, their 
union, and their ſtrength, would infallibly vaniſh, 
28 ſoon as they learned that parliament were de- 
termined on vigour and ſeverity. An: amend- 
ment propoſed by a member in oppoſition being 
rejected, the addreſs was carried by two hundred 
and ninety- ſix againſt an hundred and ſin. 
A few days after, this debate was renewed with 
3 ae ee by the minority, on a motion 
or recommitting the addreſs which 

— N nee Fo to in the committee. Beſides 
the arguments ſo often unſucceſsfully made uſe of, 
parliament were now reminded of their ſituation 
with regard to their neighbours, Who would cer- 
rainly omit no occaſion'to embroil-us in a war 
with the colonies, and, by dividing our ſtrength. 
bring this empire to the brink of ruin. But the 
friends to adminiſtratien perſiſting in their former 
opinions, this motion was rejected by two hundred 
and SR ha to an hundredand five whoſup- 
m n Next — a ene was E. with 


8 We the report, * eek the ddreſs; ba Secre- 


tary for the American department moved, that 
the blank whieh was left open in the addreſs: pre- 
ſented by the Commons, ſhould be filled up by the 
inſertion of theſewords, *The Lords ſpiritual and 
temporal. 1 The Marquis of Rockingham, who 
bad ſtood up at the ſame inſtant, to preſent tho 
8 pttitions of the Cn but· who 9 

ere 
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gered to give place to the noble Lord in admini- 
ſtration, now endeavoured to demonſtrate the im- 
portance of thoſe petitions; as the papers laid be- 
ſore them by the miniſters were ſo evidently. 
defective, as to convey, no certain information. 
In this diſpute, although ſome of the members 
| ſpoke: mildly of the merchants, and ſeemed to 
think that they merited a conſiderable degree of 
attention, the Marquis found himſelf oppoſed. b 
a very great majority on a diviſion, the numbers 
being an hundred and four who voted yy the 
previous queſtion, to twenty- nine who | 
it. In a, proteſt, ſigned by Adern 3 _ 
complained that this refuſal of the petitions is x 
moſt unwarrantable proceeding, and directly ſub- 
verſive of the moſt ſacred rights. of 1 


It is more particularly exceptionable, az 2 . 
in his place, at the expreſs deſire of the Weſt In- 
dia merchants, informed the houſe, that, if negeſa 5 
ſitated to do.ſo, they were ready, without counſel; po 
or farther preparation, inſtantly to offer evidencæ 
to prove, that ſeveral iſlands of the Weſt. Indies 1 
could not be able to ſubſiſt aſter the operation of 
the propoſed addreſs in America. Juſtice, in re: | 
gard to individuals, policy, with regard to the 
public, and decorum, with. regard to ourſelves, re 
quired that we ſhould admit this petition tobe 
preſented. We ought, as we conceive, with ; 
gladneſs to have accepted that. information from 
the merchants, which, if it had not been volun- 
tarily offered, it was our duty to ſeek. _ There is 
no. information concerning the ſtate of our colo- 
nies, taken in any point of view, which the mer- 
chants are not far more competent to give than 
governors or officers, who often know far leſs of 
their temper and diſpoſition, or may be more dif. 
pales to Ce it chan the merchants. 170 | 
this 
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this we have 4 full and welaneboly ex tience, in 
the miſtaken ideas on which the fatal acts of the 
hft parliament were formed. In entering into a 
wer, in which miſchief and inconvenience are 
greaaqd certain, but the utmoſt extent of which 
dag — gg to foreſee,) true policy requires, 
| who-art moſt likely to be immediately 
. — ſhould be thoroughly ſaxisfied of che de- 
liberation with which it was undertaken. 
On de original motion; the debate began, as in 
te other houſe, with the diſeuſſion of the queſtion 
whether theſe diforders amounted to rebellion. It 
was conducted with great learning by tuo eminent 
hw Lords, whoſe opinions, however, were cſſen- 


tial different. The queſtion, aſter all, was left in 


the His obſcurity as it was found, and the other 
of the addreſs artended ro. Miniſterial 
| friends contended, that we were now reduced to 
the afternative of 'evcrcive meaſures, or relinquiſh= 

128 etr ſupretnacy over the colonies, and from 


2 7 I e and as for the merchants, 
hots = acknowledged to be 

Thc 808 e part of the univerſal hardſhips 
h were attendant- on war, and in which every 

, as well as them, would be under the ne- 

'of beating a art. The anſwers of the 
ow are expreſſed in nearly the following 
thanher, in a proteſt ſigned by the fame number 
that figned the former. „The violent matter 
of this dangerous addreſs was "highly aggravated 
"the violent manner in which it was preci- 

| pirately hurried through the houſe. Lords were 
t Pot ao we the interpoſicion of a moment's time 
for deliberation, before they were driven headlong 
into a declaration of a civil war. A conference 
was held with the Obimenvns, an addreſs of this 


importance 


duct of the Americans no medium could 
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#aportatice* FEſenired, all extrancous information, 
Athou ted, pofirively refuſed; all petitions 
are arbitrarily rejected, and the whoje of this moſt 
fal Bunte fs received, debated, and concluded, 
in a lingle day. No legal grounds were laid m 
rgument, or in fact, to ew that a rebellion, pro- 
erh To called, did exift in Maſſechuſet's- ay, 
Hen the pa pers of the lateſt date, and from whence 
ye e alone derive our information, were written. 
The overt acts to which the ſpecies of treaſon af- 
firmed in the addrefs ought to be applied were 
not eftablifhed, nor any offenders marked out; 
du a general maſs of the acts of turbulence, faid 
to be done at various times and places, and of va⸗ 
fldus natures, were all throwh together, to make 
out one general conſtructive treaſuon. Neither 
was There any fort of proof of the continuanee 
of any unlaw ful force, from whence we could 
itifer that a rebellion does now exiſt.” And we 
are the more cautious of pronouncing any part 
of his Majeſty's 'dominions'to be in'actual'rebel- 
lion, Becauſe the cafes of conſtructive treafon, un- 
der that branch of the 2 5th of Edward the Third, 
| Which defcribes che crime of rebellion, have been 
atrendy ſo far extended by the jddges, and the ff 
tinctions thereupon 0 Bead fobrA, chat no ptu- 
dent man ought to declare any n in 
that fituation, without the cleareſt 'tviderice of 
icontrovertible overt acts, to Warrant ſucha de. 
clatation; much leſs ought ſd high un author 
as doth houſes 5 iameht to dendunce ſo ſe 
a judgment: a conſidetable part of his M- 
jelty⸗ $ ſubje Ip 55 which his forces may thitrk 
themſelves juſtified i in 'Coftithencing a War, with- 
our any farcher order or commiſſidn. We think 
that ſeveral acts of the late parliament, und ſeveral 
lare * of — with regard 
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to the colonies, are real grievances, and juſt cauſes 
of complaint; and we cannot, in honour, or in 
conſcience, conſent to an addreſs which com- 
mends the temper by which proceedings ſo very 
intemperate have been carried on; nor can we 
perſuade ourſelves to authorize violent courſes 
againſt perſons in the colonies who have reſiſted 
authority, without, at the ſame time, redreſſin 
the grievances which have given but too TP 
provocation for their behaviour. The means of 
inforcing the authority of the Britiſh legiſlature, 
9 5 to perſons of whoſe. capacity-for that 
purpoſe, from abundant experience, we have rea- 
| ſon ta doubt, and who have hitherto uſed no ef- 
ſectual means of conciliating or of reducing thoſe. 
who; oppoſed that authority: this appears in the 
conſtant failure. of all their projects, the inſuffi- 
ciency of all their information, and the diſappoint- 
ment. of all-the hopes which they have for ſeveral 
years held out to the public. Parliament has ne- 
ver refuſed any of their propoſals, and yet our 
affairs have proceeded. daily from bad to worſe, 
until we have been brought ſtep by ſtep to that 
ſtate of confuſion, and even civil violence, which 
was the natural reſult of thoſe deſperate meaſures. 
We therefore proteſt againſt an addreſs amounting 
to à declaraiion of war, which is founded on no 
proper parliamentary information; which was in-, 
troduced by refuſing to ſuffer the-preſentation of 
petitions againſt it, (although it be the undoubted 
right of the ſubject to preſent the ſame,) which 
followed the rejection of every mode of concilia- 
tion, which holds out no ſubſtantial offer of re- 
dreſs of grievances, and which promiſes ſupport , 
to thoſe miniſters. who have inflamed America, 
and groſaly miſconducted the affairs of Great 
ritain.”— The numbers were, en the diviſion, 
e nee * 
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vighty-ſeven: who agreed with the Commons in 
| the addreſs, and twenty-ſeven who were againſt 
it. In the courſe of the debates, the public were 
not a little alarmed at ſome diſcoveries made of 
ſeeret influence in the cabinet, by which the mea- 
ſures of miniſtry were carried againſt the opinion 
| of miniſters. Every thing at this time ſeemed to 
conſpire. to bring down odium and indignation on 
the conduct of adminiſtration, who were about to 
plunge into the perplexitics of civil war on pre- 
tences which'they could not juſtify,and even with- 
gut the requiſite plans of conſiderat ion which-a 
matter of ſuch inſinite conſequence required. In 
the anſwer to the addreſs, his Majeſty gave aſ- 
ſutance of taking the moſt ſpeedy and e ffectual 
Meaſures ſor enforcing due obedience, to the laws, 
and authority? of the ſupreme legiſlature; and de- 
dclaredi that whenever any of the colonies ſhould 
make a proper and dutiful application, his Ma- 
jeſty would be ready to concur in affording them 
every juſt and; reaſonable, indulgence; and con- 
cluded with an earneſt wiſn, that this diſpoſition 
might have a happy effect on their; temper and 
conduct. By a meſſage from the Throne to the 
Houſe of Commons, his Majeſty at the ſame: time 
informed them, „that as it was determined, in 
conſequence of the addreſs, to take the moſt ſpeedy 
and effectual meaſures for ſupporting the juſt 
rights of the crown, and the two houſes of parlia- 
ment, ſome augmentation of the forces by ſea and 
land would be neceſſary for that purpoſe. This 
meſſage was referred to the committee of ſupply: 
Coercive means having taken entire poſſeſſion 
of the mind of the miniſter, he proſecuted his plan 
.by laying -before the houſe the heads of a bill, 
* to-reſtrain_ the trade and commerce of the pro- 
* vinces;of Maſſachuſet's-bay, and New Hamp- 
rH N 8 « ſhire, 
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«.ſhire, the colonies of Connecticut and Rhode. 
«.ifland, and Providence plantation, in North 
« America, to Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
< Britiſh iſlands in the Weſt Indies; and to pro- 
« hibit ſuch provinces and colonies from carrying 
© on any fiſhery on the banks of Newfoundland, 
or other places therein to be mentioned, under 
„ Certain conditions, and for a limited time 
His Lordſhip ſupported his bill by theſe reaſons: 
The Americans have refuſed to trade with this 
kingdom, therefore we ought not to allow them to 
trade with any other nation. The fiſheries in 
America, and the power of reſtraining navigation, 
are in the hands of Great Britain, and the refrac- 
tory complexion of our American ſubjects requires 
this check, eſpecially as both houſes have declared, 
that a rebellion actually exiſts in Maſſachuſet's- 
bay and as the power of government in the pro- 
vince of New Hampſhire'is greatly weakened, if 
ithis province is not included in the bill, the pu- 
miſhment will be inadequate to the purpoſes in- 
titended by it. Connecticut, and the other pro- 
lvinces, have given ſufficient proofs of their ſpirit, 
and of the neceſſity we are under to make them 
Aike iſe ſenſible of their error. This act is only 
meant as temporary, and it admits of ſuch altera- 
tions as may not affect it's main tendency; and if 
there are any men, or ſet of men, who can pro- 
cure teſtimony of their peaceable conduct, and 
are willing to acknou ledge, by ſubſcription, the 
rights of parliament, they may be excepted; The 

other members who ſpoke for the bill declared 
it. to be their opinion, that whatever appearance 
"of cruelty it might carry with it, or whatever 
diſtreſſes it might occaſion, it was but a juſt re- 
-compence for the diſobedient combinations of 
the coloniſts and-that ſimilar provocations from 
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any other power would have drawn down uni- 
verſal indignation on the miniſtry, if they had 8 
hefitated one moment in demanding ſatis faction, 
Beſides, this puniſhment is ſo far eee 
to their guilt, that it evidently is intended to 
awaken them from their preſent deluſion, and 
avert from them that ſeverer wrath which ought 
to fall on rebellion and contempt of authority. 
That many inconveniences may accrue to inno- 
cent individuals, cannot be denied ; but in a mea-. 
ſure fo well juſtified by the moſt urgent neceſſity, 
many advantages muff be overlooked, and the at- 
tention directed to the principal benefits, which 
they who oppoſe this bill either cannot, or will. 
not foreſee; and as the Americans have within 
theſe few years, on more occaſions than the pre- 
ſenr, interrupted the free courſe of the trade of this 
kingdom, it remains only to be conſidered, whether 
commerce be worth preſerving in a precarious 
apd uncertain ſtate, or whether, by vigorous aſſer- 
tion of the ſupremacy af parliament, we ſhall en- 
deavour to eſtabliſh it on a more firm baſis than 
the captices of factious men. Every objection 
that can poſſibly be made to this bill js ſilenced 
by conſidering the conduct and deſigns. of the 
Americans. It is indeed adopted with reluct- 
ahce, but their diſobedience calls for immediate 
puniſhment; and no mode of puniſhment can be 
ſuggeſted more merciful than the one in queſtion, 
Perhaps it is too much ſo. The hazard of a fa- 
mine is 7 5 on miſrepreſentation; the pro- 
vinces of New England have Indian corn in great 
plenty, and the rivers ſupply them with fiſh in 
quantities requiſite to prevent this calamity. We 
do not lay them under the neceſſity of periſhing 
through want, or ruſhing into rebellion: there is 
. ee 
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another mean in their choice; if they negleR it, 
f .. ˙ K 

- > TRE minority, although inconſiderable in num 
hers, never argued with greater energy, nor con- 
ceived any duty more important than that of 


giving every Joe obſtruction to this bill. The 
puniſhing. of ſo many thouſand innocent people, 
for the lake of a few unknown individuals, is a 
; Nep towards that ſeverity that js only precedented 
in the annals of the wo, cruel tyrants. The re- 
bellion has been declared in one province, and two 
mote are to be puniſhed in the ſame manner, with 
out this declaration. That one province is pu- 
niſhed for a rebellion of which none have proved 
the actual exiſtence, and a ſecond, becaufe it was. 
ſituared in the neighbourhood of the former, and 
a third and fourth are included without any other. 
pretence than the will of miniſters; a proof that 
no ſet of men ever poſſeſſed talents ſo well adapted 
ro ruin this country, by exciting rebellion in it's 
dominions, and overturning it's conſtitution, In 
the caſe of war with our natural enemies, it has 
been a rule to fpare the coaft-fiſhing craft; but 
this rule is neglected in the caſe of our own ſub- 
jets. The, people of New England, who not only 
uſe fiſh as a principal article in their diet, but 
likewiſe m exchange for other commodities of the 
greareft importance, are hereby to be ſtarved, or 
left to the mercy of a governor, whowill not fail, 
doubtlefs, to take this opportunity for the exer- 
cCiſe of partiality and inſulting cruelty ; and al- 
lowing that the whole colonies to a man had ren- 
dered themſelves obnoxious to the laws of our 
government, what have the merchants and traders 
in England done that they too ſhould bear a ſhare, 
and a very confiderable one, of the Americans“ 
VF 
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puniſhment ? for, by this bill, the New Englanders 
are incapacitated from paying the debts owing to 
Great'Britain, as the regularity of their payments 
has hitherto entirely depended upon their fiſhery, 
and the trade connected with it; a trade which 
we do not, and cannot, even by this bill, transfer. 
to ourſelves. The benefits which' have hitherto 
reſulted to us from the fiſhery muſt end, and the 
fiſhermen muſt ſtarve, or turn ſoldiers, and the 
plan of coercion and puniſhment: which we are 
contriĩving for the Americans muſt recoil upon 
ourſel ves, inſcribed with the language of abſurdity 
and injuſtice. The neceſſity which has been 
ade: furniſhes no defence till that neceſſity 
ſhall be proved. A compariſon cannot be drawn 
between. the Americans and any other power. 
We know that foreign nations are influenced only 
by fear; if we think to apply that in the preſent 
caſe, we deſtroy the bond e government, 
and ſhew to the world that we are determined to 
be callous to the experience which the effects of 
our laſt parliamentary proceedings might have 
firniſhell. us with. The direct conſequence of 
this bill will be to create in the minds of the 
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the whale nor cod fiſheries from. Newfoundland tò 
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Ireat. Britain yielded profits equal to thoſe in 
forth America; and that, from the want both of 
yeſlels and of men, it would be impoſlible to trans- 
fer the firkins to Nova Scotia or Quebec, and the 
attempt would require a length of time highly in- 
jurious to the trade. It likewiſe appeared, that 
our a million of money was pwing to the city of 
London only, from New England. A. counter 
a en was at this time preſented by the mer- 
chants, traders, and principal inhabitants, of the 
town of Poole, in Dorſetſhire, containing a ſup- 
port of the principles upon which the fiſhery bill 
Vas enges ; but this petition was afterwards diſ- 
claimed by another from the town, corporation, 
and principal inhabitants. From the evidence of 
one of the Poole merchants, who had long traded 
to Newfoundland, it was proved, that about four 
hundred ſhips, of about /thirty-fix thouſand tons 

urden, two thouſand fiſhing ſhallops, of twenty 
thouſand. tons burden, and twenty thouſand men, 
were employed in the Britiſh Newfoundland 
fiſhery; that above fix hundred thouſand quin- 
tals of fiſn were taken annually, which, upon 
an; average of ſeven years, were worth four- 


teen ſhillings per quintal, and with the other 


amounts, conſiſting of ſalmon, cod-oil, ſeal-oil, 
and furs, exceeded five hundred thouſand pounds 
annually ; and that of twenty thouſand men, from 
Great Britain and Ireland, employed in that fiſhery, 
eight thouſand neceſſarily continued in New found 
land all the winter. But in the preſent temper of 
the miniſtry, neither arguments, petitions, or facts, 
availed aught; and after the rejection of a motion, 
S that the act ſhould not extend to prohibit the 
© importation into any of the ſaid provinces, of 
+ fuel, corn, meal, flour, or other victual, brought 
© coaſt-wiſe from any part of America,” the op- 
1:51 4 1 5 3 * poſition 
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poſition were defeated by a prodigious majority 
of nearly four to one. SEP 
In the Houſe of Lords, the arguments for and 
againſt the bill were nearly ſimilar with thoſe uſed 
in the Houſe of Commons. A ſmall but animated 
minority. put every endeavour in practice to pre- 
vent it's being carried through, conſidering it © as 
one of thoſe unhappy inventions, to which parlia- 
ment is driven by the difficulties that daily multi- 
ply 2 them, from an obſtinate adherence to an 
unwiſe ſyſtem of government. That government 
which attempts to preſerve it's authority by de- 
ſtroy ing the trade of it's ſubjects, and by in volv- 
ing the innocent with the guilty in a common 
ruin, if it acts from a choice of ſuch means, con- 
feſſes itſelf unworthy; if from inability to find 
any other, admits itſelf wholly incompetent to the 
end of it's inſtitution, The attempt made to 
; bribe the nation into an acquieſcence in this ar- 


o 


bitrary act, by holding out to them, as a tempta- 


tion for that purpoſe, the ſpoils of the New Eng- 
land fiſhery, is a ſcheme full of weakneſs and 
| indecency; of indecency, becauſe it may be 
ſuſpected that the defire of the confiſcation has 
| created the guilt; and of weakneſs, becauſe it ſup- 
poſes, that whatever is taken from the colonies is 
of courſe to be transferred to ourſelves. ' In the 
ear 1704, the whole amount of the exports to rhe 
New England provinces, was only about ſeventy 
thouſand pounds annually ; in the wear 1754, it 
roſe to an hundred and eighty thouſand pounds; 
and in the laſt ten years, amounted to ncar eight 
hundred thouſand pounds. The Lords and Com- 
mons of Great Britain are to be inſtructed by two 
inconſiderable men of the town of Poole, contrary 
to the declared ſenſe of all the merchants in Eng- 
land; and made to believe, that this vaſt com- 
4 FE | NA mee 
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merce did not enrich this country, and that the 
marine intereſt of England would be improved 
by the deſtruttion of the American trade.“ But 
although the majority entertained ſome differ- 
ences of private opinion concerning the bill, the 
ſcheme of coercion was. not to be dropped by a 
rejection of it; accordingly, when a diviſion was 
propoſed, the numbers were, on the laſt reading, 
ſeventy- three who ſupported the bill, and t enty- 
one who were againſt it; of theſe laſt fixteen en- 
tered a proteſt. An amendment vas offered in this 
houfe, < that the colonies of New Jerſcy, Pennſyl- 
« vania, Maryland. Virginia, and South Carolina, 
« ſhould be included in the fame reſtrictions with 
« the New England provinces.” Some letters 
that arrived after the bill had been carried 
through the Houſe of Commons, and which con- 
tained accounts of the conduct of the caloniſts in 
theſe parts, gave riſe to this motion. Aſter conſi- 
derable oppoſition, the amendment was carried 
by fiſty- two to twenty. one; but ux hen a confer- 
ence Vas, a few days after, held with the Com- 
mons, it was agreed to reject the amendment. 
The bill received the royal aſſent on the goth of 
March, and needed no addition to make it ſuffi- 
ciently odious to the Ameticans, and drive them 
on to the moſt alarming extremities. 
Aſter two thouſand ſeamen, and an. augmenta- 
tion of ſour thouſand three hundred and eighty- 
three men to the land forces, had been voted for, 
the parliament were informed that the force at 
Bo ſton was to be augmented to ten thouſand men; 
and that the operations againſt the Americans, in 
caſe. of continued diſobedience to the laws, were 
to be carried on by detachments. Beſides the 
cruelcy of making no diftinction between friends 
and 1285 this plan was 2 to, as eh inſuf- 
cient ; 
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ficient; as the Americans, inſtead of being de- 
terred by a force fo ſmall,” would rather take en- 
couragement;; by which means great expence 
would be incurred, without the leaſt probabi- 
lity of any advantage. But the attention of all 
tanks was now directed to an object which aſto- 
niſhed not leſs by it's unexpected appearance, 
than by it's obvious impotence. This was Lord 
North's famous conciliatory motion; the purport 
of which was, « that when the governor, council, 
« and aſſembly, or general court, of his Majeſty's 
. provinces or colonies, ſhall propoſe to make 
* proviſion, according to their reſpective condi- 
* tions, circumſtances, and ſituations, for contri- 
te buting their proportion to the common defence, 
* ſuch proportion to be raiſed under the autho- 
* rity-of thè general court, or general aſſembly, 
. * of ſuch province or colony, and diſpoſable by 
* parliament; and ſhall engage to make provi- 
« fjon alſo for the ſupport of civil government, 
* and the adminiſtration of juſtice in ſuch pro=- . 
** vince or colony, it will be proper, if ſuch pro- 
* poſal ſhould be approved of by his Majeſty in 
* parliament, and for ſo long as ſuch proviſion 
* ſhall be made accordingly, to forbear, in reſpect 
* of ſuch province or colony, to levy any duties, 
tax, or aſſeſſment, or impoſe any further duty, 
e tax, or aſſeſſment, except only ſuch duties as it 


may be expedient to impoſe for the regulation f 


of commerce; the nett produce of the duties 
te laſt mentioned, to be carried to the account of 
* ſuch province, colony, or plantation reſpec. 
JJ e 
In a very long and learned introductory ſpeech, 
his Lordſhip acquainted the houſe, that he had 
founded theſe reſolutions upon the following poſs + 
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ſage in the late addneſa, and in ſome reſpec u 

the whole tenour of that addreſs: © and 8 
te any of the colonies: ſhall make a proper appli. 
** cation to us, we thall be ready to afford them 
te every juſt and reaſonable indulgence.” He re- 
peated what he had before ſaid of the addreſs, 


that it was intended, not more to give the Ame. 
ricans proofs of our being determined to ſupport 


our rights, than to hold out to them the aſſiſtance 
of a conciliatory diſpoſition, which would always 


incline us to forgiveneſs upon proper conceſſions; 
. and if the mode of taxation, and not the right, 


was at preſent contended, the Americans had now 
an opportunity to wipe off the ſtain of their for- 
mer miſconduct, by raiſing their ſhares of contri- 


bution in what manner they ſhould think moſt 


proper. His Lordſhip added, that this reſolution 
held out the terms upon which tranquillity might 


be reſtored, and left the Americans inexcuſable, 


ſhould they pretend ignorance; and at the ſame 
time put their ſincere deſires of peace, and pro- 
feſſions of loyalty, to ſuch a teſt, as would be ob- 


vious to all the world. As, however, this reſo- 


lution might appear to ſome members to be of a 


nature very different from that of the former acts 


reſpecting the colonies, he explained this ſeeming 


Fontradiction, by alledging, that no declaration of 
the houſe could bind to an adherence ſtrictly to 
any former reſolution relative to the ſubmiſſion to 


be required of the colonies, previous to a relaxa- 
tion on our fide. Such deviation was not unuſual 
in the annals of England, as well as of other na- 
tions, eſpecially when a neceſſity like the preſent 
demanded it ; for his Lordſhip frankly confeſſed, 
that the reſult of our taxing the colonies had proved 
unproductive, in point of revenue a circumſtance 
8 L „ e e not 
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not ſurprizing, when we reflect on the local know- 
' ledge that is indiſpenſable, and not eaſily Pro- 
cured, in levying duties in America. 1 $44; 
It is inconceivable what conſternation ſcized on 
the minds of the hearers of this motion and ſpeech. 
Lord North ſcarcely appeared to be himſelf; his 
friends doubted the eyidence of their ſenſes, when 
they. turned towards his ſeat; and ſome did not 
ſcruple to ſay, that his Lordſhip, like a dying man, 
now ſpoke in a ſtile he had been unaccuſtomed to 
during life, and, as a prelude to his reſignation, 
wiſhed to recant his former tenets, and involve 
the whole miniſtry in - confuſion. His friends 
opened the debate by throwing out ſuſpicions of 
this kind, and denying that his motion accorded 
vith the addreſs, and that to admit the injuſtice 
of parliament'in taxing America was a palpable 
contradiction to every preceding refolution, and 
an unprincipled prevarication, The miniſter was 
again and again called on to explain, for the ob- 
ſeurity of ſome part of the reſolution was more 
alarming than that which was underſtopd. Ano- 
ther member undertook to explain and defend the 
motion; and began by aſſerting, that' nothing 
could be farther from the intention of the mini- 
ſter, than to yield a ſingle conteſted point to the 
Americans, but rather to propoſe a better method 
af enforeing the demands of parliament than their 
former acts provided; that the appearances of 
_canceſſion and lenity which this motion pre- 
ſented, would not in the leaſt obſtruct the ope- 
ration of the rigid meaſures which had met with 
the approbation of the houſe. It ſerved anly to 
diſeriminate- between thoſe in actual rebellion, 
and the friends of government; the latter having 
now an opportunity of manifeſting their loyalty, 
and eſcaping the puniſhment in which the re- 
| x oO guy fractory 
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frattory coloniſts will be involved; that fo far 
from parliament's giving up their right, they 
Have it not in their power to ſurrender this right, 
if willing, nor do they even ſuſpend it by this 
reſolution, for the tendency of it is ſtill to com- 
pel the Americans to provide what we, not they, 
- think juſt and reaſonable, and to convince the 
troops about to be ſent over, that they are to 
- - Fight on certain and definite grounds, and not on 
ambiguity, ſince the queſtion now is reduced to 
this ſimple ſtate, revenue or no revenue. The 
miniſter expreſſed his ſatisfaction with this expla- 
nation ; adding, that although it was far from his 
_ expectation hit the Americans would accept of 
theſe conditions, bo they would ſerve to unite the 
people of England, by holding out to them a diſ- 
tinct object of revenue. 0 „„ 
The objections of oppoſition were of a very dif- 
ſerent kind from thoſe made by the other party. 
They were far from conſidering it as tending to 
peace. On the contrary, it was contradictory, 
mean, and treacherous; and the only meaſure now 
wanting to widen the unhappy breach, and unite 
the whole colonies with a firmneſs not to be after- 
wards ſhaken. In the caſe of the tea act, admi- 
niſtration maintained, that to this country it was 
only to be a duty of ſupply, and to the Americans 
a tax of regulation; the ſame contemptible cun- 
ning and prevarication was now repeated, for one 
ſide of the houſe was told it was a conciliatory 
bill, and the other, that it was a farther enforce- 
ment of rigid meaſures. Formerly miniſtry had 
made us believe, that the conteſt was for obedience 
to trade laws, and the general legiſlative autho- 
rity, and not concerning revenue; but now they 
change their principles, and think that the manu- 
facturers, and the nation at large, ſhall be _ 
„ - ; Firely 
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tirely ſatisſied, when they are told that it is not a 
conteſt for honour, or the dignity of parliament, 
but the acquiſition of a ſubſtantial revenue: a-very 
ſhort time will be ſufficient to ſhew how ineffec= 
tual this argument is; it is impoſſible it-can carry 
conviction at home, and in America it will only add 
freſh fuel to the impending conflagration. The 
Americans will, by this bill, find themſelves taxed 
in a manner more tyrannical than any other country 
whatever; no. ſpecific ſum is demanded; and the 
ſame power that requires a ſhare, may require a 
| half, the whole, or more than they are worth. Is 
there not an abſurdity in ſending over fleets and 
armies, to keep the coloniſts priſoners till they 
ſhall offer to contribute to a ſervice, the nature of 
which they cannot know; in a proportion, and on 
. a ſtandard, of which they neither can form a con- 
jecture, nor have received any information from 
parliament? If any of theſe offers does not ſeem 
ſufficient, the matter muſt be ſent back to America 


definite enough to bind or reſtrain from the exer- 
FP | . ciſe 
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was proper to be laid before the h 
then aſleed whether on not a petition and memo- 
rial, of an extraordinary nature, from the aſſembly 
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eiſe of former, or the propoſal of future meaſures 
of coercion; for two hundred and ſeventy-four 
voted. for the motion, and only eighty-eight 


While adminiftration were thus triumphant in 


carrying meaſures of the higheſt importance, we 


are not to expect they would yield any point in 


matters of leſs moment: yet Mr. Sawbridge's an- 


nual motion fof ſnortening the duration of parlia- 


ment, although it admitted of no debate, was 
ſupported by a greater number than laſt year, an 
hundeed and four being for, and an hundred and 


ninety- ſive being againſt it. Another annual mo- 
tiom relative to the Middleſex election, was re- 


jected: by a majority of ſixty- eight; nearly the 
fame with that which had "3 it for ſome 


years. About this time, the American miniſter 
had written a letter to the lieutenant-governor of 
New York, which was ſuppoſed to contain matter 


of information: worthy the confideration and at- 
tention of the houſe; It was accordingly called 
ſor, but peremptorily refuſed ; and a negative put 


upon a motipn for an addreſs to his Majeſty, that 


the paper might be laid before the houſe. Mi- 
niſters ſaid, they were the ſole Judges of what 
duſe; they were 


of the iſland of Jamaica to the King in council, 
was among one of the papers which were nt | 
proper for the inſpection of the houſe? To this 


ir wasanſwered, thar the paper in-queſtion would 


have been laid before them, had it not been con- 
ſidered of trivial importance; but, to ſatisſy them, 
it ſnould now be preſented. In this petition, af- 
ter profeſſing the greateſt loyalty: to the mother 
country, they declare that the moſt dreadful cala- 
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mi ties to their ifland, and the inevitabledeſtru@ion 
of the ſmall fugar colonies,” muſt follow in conſe- 


quence of the preſent unnatural conteſt with the 
Americans; the rights of which colonies they en- 


deavour todefend with powerful arguments. They 


deny that their anceſtors, the ſertlers or conquerors 


ol the colonies, could receive any rights or privi- 


leges from their fellow- ſubjects in England at the 
time of their emigration; the peers could not com- 
municate their privileges, and the people had no 


rights but thoſe of which the former were equally 


but the crown, whoſe prerogarives 
were er independent of borh, for the great 
colomzation, communicated to all the 
79 though in a different degree, a Hberal 
ſhare of it's own royal powers of government, 
Theſe powers, as well as their original rights and 
privileges , have been confirmed to them by every 
means | Heh can be deviſed for affording ſecurity 
to mankind, charters, proclamation, proſeriptioſi; 
compact, protection, and obedience: From theſe, 
and other premiſes, the petitioners declare that the 
colonĩſts are not ſubjects to the people of 2 
and inſiſt that they have their own rights of! 
lation They deplore, and behoid with 2 | 


ment, a plan almoſt carried into execution; for re- 


ducing t the colonies into the moſt abject ſtate of 
flavery; and they demand and claĩm from the ſo- 
vereign, as the guarantee of their juſt rights, that 
no laws ſhould be forced upon them injurious to 


- their rights, as coloniſts, or Engliſhmen; and that, 
as the common parent of his people, his Majeſty 
would become à mediator between his European 


and American ſubjects. A perition: was, at this 
time, preſented from Waterford}. in Iretand; et- 
ting forth the miſeries they were about to fliffer, 
l * had felt, in a conſiderable degree, 
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by being a ved-of the only valuable branch of 
export which they are es to en with 


the colonie. 
A bill was now brougbt in by the miniſter; 
to reſtrain the trade and commerce of the co- 


lonies of New . Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Maryland, 


Virginia, and South Carolina, to Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and the Britiſh colonies in the Weſt Indies, 
under certain conditions and limitations. On the 
ſecond reading, a motion was carried for including 
in the bill; the counties of Newcaſtle, Kent, and 


Suſſex, on Delaware, i in North America, that there 


might be no ground of complaint of partiality.— 


All were culpable, and conſequently all were pu- 


niſhable. The debates on this bill, during it's 


vhole courſe, had neither regulatity nor novelty, 


Oppoſition expreſſed. their fears leſt a civil war 
ſhould, follow this unheard- of temetity and injuſ- 
tice; and the miniſterial party, whatever they 


might allow to the Americans of merit in bluſter- 


ing, could never bring themſelves to believe that 
they would put their threats into execution. A 
favourite object was now in view, and every con- 
ſideration was to be ſacrificed to it. Even tem- 
porary intereſt loſt it's weight when put in compe- 
tition with the anxiety of parliament to preſerve 


the dignity of the legiſlative authority. What elſe 


could have made them perſiſt 1 in overlooking the 


| immenſe advantages. this nation receives from the 


ſugar iſlands, after being aſſured that the capital 


in theſe iſlands amounted to no leſs. than ſixty 


millions ſterling? The exports to Great Britain of 
ſugars and rum, were about 4, ooo, oool. annually, 
and theſe exports were in a ſtate of rapid progreſ- 
ſion, having increaſed annually, ſor ſome years, in 
the quantity of forty thouſand hogtheads{ 800,0001.) 
IO were not wanting proof beſides, that en 
a than 
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than one half of the fixty millions was either the 
immediate property, or was owing to perſons re- 

ident in Great Britain; and that as this capital 
ahd trade, as well as the African, were dependent 
upon North America, the deſtruRion” of thefe 
iſlands muſt follow from an interruption to their 
trade; by rnnmmnnte of the preſent: Wan mea- 
| ann in America. 

An attempt of Mr. Burke deſerves! to be taken 
notige ue, On March the 22d he introduced u 
ſer of cone iliatory propoſitions, in an elegant and 
learned ſpeech, which; as it is now in every body's 
hands, we will briefly abridge. Mr. Burke con- 
tended; that a complete knowledge of every cir- 
cumſtance ;pertaining to the colonies, their ſitua- 
tion; reſources, extent, numbers population, com- 
merce, und importance, was abſolutely neceſſary, 
before 'we- could venture to decide onthe queſtion 
of conceſſion; : A mode of reaſoning; which _ 
ſerve in the caſe of one country, might be v 
inapplicable to another; and neither the heat 
imagination, abſtract ideas of right, or ere go. | 
netaltheortes of government, ought to beatte 
to in the eee, 'of — After making 
honourable mention of their unconquerable ſpirit 
of freedom, and love of liberty, which he deduced 
ftom the nature of their deſcent, education, man- 
ners, religious principles, form of government, 
and diſtance from the original mover of govern- 


ment, he entered upon a- detail of facts, upon 


which he wiſhed'to eſtabliſh proper ideas of Ame. 

rican government, ſuited to the received habits 
and opinions of the people; and without an at- 
tention to which, all ſchemes of government which 
had been of ſhould be propoſed, would prove in- 
eue dangerous, or ruinous. From theſe facts 
| 8 OO * who - eXports to 
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the year 1704, amounted only in value to 569, 9 ol. 
In the year 177, neither the higheſt nor the loweſt 
which might have been alluded to, the exports to 
the ſame places (including thoſe from Scotland, 
which in 1704 had no exiſtence) amounted to no 
leſs than 6,024. 17 vl. being in proportion of nearly 
eleven to one. The expert trade of England, in- 
cluding that to the colonies, amounted in 704 to 
-6;3509;000l.. only, ſo that the trade to the colonies 
alone was, in 37% 2, within geſs than half a million 
of being equal to what. this great commercial na- 
tion carried on, at the beginning of the preſent 
of this country be; eſtimated: at ſixteen millions, 
that to the colonies, which in 1904 conſtituted 
_ only,.one-twelfth of the whole, was now more 
than one-third. In the caſe of Pennſylvania, the 
Exports to that colony, in 1704, amounted only 
to 11,459, and in 17a, were 507, gol. nearly 
fiſty times the original demand, and almoſt equal 
o the whole colony exports in 1704. Mr. Burke 
next animadverted on the coercive, ſyſtem. which 
had taken ſuch hold on men's minds, the perni- 
Lious effects of which he explained, and endea- 
voured to convince the houſe, that the only me- 
thod of governing the colonies with ſaſety and ad- 
vantage, was by admitting hem to an intereſt in 
gur conſtitution, and by recording that admiſſion 
in the journals of parliament, to give them every 
poſſible aſſurance, that we meant for ever to adhere 
to that ſolemn declaration of ſyſtematic indul- 
gence. In deſending this poſition, he diſclaimed 
all diſcuſſion on matte of right, or favour, and 
wiſhed it to be conſidered ſolely as a matter of po- 
licy. Without enquiring whether they hada right 
to render their people miſerable, he aſked whether 


it 
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it was not their intereſt to make them happy; and 
inſtead of taking the opinion of a lawyer on what 
they might. do, Mr. Burke thought it more con- 
ſiſtent with reaſon, humanity, juſtice, and true po- 
licy, to conſult what they ought to do, in an emer- 
gency like the preſent; and inſtead. of laying any 
plans on the chimeras of theory, recommended an 
attention to the ancient conſtitutional policy of 
this kingdom with regard ro repreſentation, as de- 
clared 8 parliament, and ſuch facts as had 
been acknowledged in the journals of the houſe. 
Ol, theſe he brought the inſtances of Ireland, 
Wales, and the counties palatine of Cheſter and 
Durham, to ſhew, that when the countries ſpecified 
vere admitted. into an intereſt in the Britiſh, con- 
ſtitut ion, not only their internal happineſs was the 
conſequence; but their union with, and obedience 
to the crown and ſupreme. legiſlature. The man- 
ner of this admiſſion-into,; intereſt, he. obſerved, 
might vary according to particular local circum- 

ſtances. Where the diſtricts could be taken into 
the conſtitution, they were united, as in the caſe 

of Wales, and the counties palatine; but where 
that was not the caſe, the conſtitution Was ſent to 
them, as in Ireland. Similar conſtitutions, ac- 
commodated to their reſpective circumſtances, - 
were gi ven to the coloniſts, and every thing went 
on happily until the year 1763, when the firſt vio- 
lation proved, the commencement of the preſent 
confuſion, ..The ſubjects of his firſt ſix reſolutions 
were founded on the principles of our old policy. 
By them he meant to eſtabliſh. the equity and 
juſtice of à taxation of America, by grant, and 
not by impoſition: to mark the legal competency 
of the colony aſſemblies ſor the 1 — of their 
government in prace, 8 for public aids in . 
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ef war: to acknowledge, that this legal compe- 
tency has had a dutiful and beneficial exerciſe ; 
and that experience has ſhewn the benefit of their 
grants, and the futility of parliamentary taxation 
as a method of ſupply. The remainder of the 
reſolutions concerned the ſettlement of an inde- 
_ pendent judicature, the regulation of the court of 
admiralty, and the repeal of the late coercive acts 
of parliament. The debate began upon the fol- 
lowing refolution, © That the colonies and plan- 
TR oe up Britain, in North America, Wen 
ſiſting of fourteen ſeparate governments, an 
ran, $f two millions — — of free in- 
* habitants, have not had the liberty and privilege 
« of electing and ſending wy knights und bur- 
geſſes, or others, to repreſent them in the high 
court of parliament.” The rejection of this 
ferved for the rejection of the whole. The majo- 
rity, great as uſual, ſaid that theſe reſolutions 
amounted to giving up the right of taxing, and 
that although the firſt was fo artfully worded as to 
feem to contain only a matter of fact, it would be 
attended with conſequences hurtful to the public 
good. After having frequently reſolved not to ad- 
mit the unconſtitutional claims of America, they 
had no ſecurity for belief that the reverſal of theſe 
reſolutions would be attended with dutiful returns 
from the colonifts. They urged the example of 
the Houſe of Lords, who would not permit a plan 
ſome what of the fame nature to lie on the table; 
and of the Commons, who had adopted one more 
nearly conſiſtent with the ſupremacy of parliament. 
Preſſed by danger, and for their own emolument, 
the Americans had, on former occaſions, made 
proviſions ; but their aſſemblies never had a legal 
power of granting revenues to the crown. This 
. e power 
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power was: veſted in parliament alone, and nor 
communicable, as appears from this clauſe in the 
Bill of Rights, « that levying money for, or to the 
ec uſe of the crown, by pretence of prerogative, 
& without grant of parliament, for a longer time, 
c or in any other manner than the ſame is or ſhalt 
4 be granted, is illegal.“ Fhat in conſequence of 
this clauſe, the excluſive right in parliament of 
taxing every part of the empire was ſettled beyond 
à doubt; and the miniſter who ſuffered the grant 
of any fort of revenue from the colonies to the 
crown,” might and ought to be impeached. But 
they who ſupported the reſolution, maintained that 
this clauſe in the Bill of Rights was calculated 
merely to reſtrain the prerogative from the raiſing 
of any money within the realm, without the con- 
ſent: of parliament; but denied that it interfered 
with the taxes. levied; or grants paſſed by legal 
aſſemblies out of the kingdom, for the public fer- 
vice. When that law was made, the Triſh grants 
vere in exiſtence, and taxes were levied in conſe- 
quence of them; yet neither cenſure nor objection 
were: offered againſt the practice. It has been 
faid, that a diſtinction is to be eſtabliſhed between 
the power of the ſubject to make grants in the 
two different cafes of peace and war; but the 
power of granting in the time of war, in no way 
differs frum the ſame power in the time of peace; 
non does any paſſage in the Bill of Rights tend to 
eſtabliſh ſuch a differen e. 
Other notions of | reconciliation; not coming 
from · the ſide of adminiſtration, were rejected on 
the grounds which we have repeatedly gone over; 
andi although oppoſition were not ſtrong by num 
bers, their renewed expoſtulations with men in 
ee eee be delivered with more energy, 
liſtened to with more compoſure; and encouraged 
8 O 7 with 
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with more of the public ſupport, than before. 
Their ardour increaſed, as danger approached; 
and inflexible as the miniſtry pretended to be, 
they received no little interruption from the fre- 

uent charges of cruelty and injuſtice within 
N and the reiterated endeavours of petitioners 


without. The petitions now! became very gene- 


ral, and loud in their complaints of injured ma- 
nufactures; and the weight and conviction they 
carried with the public was increaſed, not leflened, 
by the paltry artifices, which it was alledged 


were now practiſed in order to procure petitions 


expreſſive of the proſperity and ſecurity of trade. 


The city of London ventured again to breathe 


their fruitleſs-requeſts, but as much in vain as 
ever. This cannot indeed be wondered at, ſince 
in this new petition (preſented in April) they 
juſtified the reſiſtance to which the Americans had 

een driven, upon thoſe ſame” principles of the 
conſtitution which actuated our anceſtors, when 
they transferred the imperial crown of | theſe 
realms to the Houſe of Brunſwick. They more- 
over beſeech his Majeſty to diſmiſs immediately, 
and for ever, from his councils, thoſe miniſters 
who had adviſed the obnoxious acts, as the firſt 
ſtep towards a redreſs of thoſe grievances which 


' alarmed and afflicted - the whole people. His 


Majeſty anſwered: the petition in the following 
words; © It is with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment that 


I find any of my ſuhjects capable of encou- 


« raging the rebellious: diſpoſition which unhap- 
« pily exiſts in ſome; of my colonies in North 
«America. || Having entire confidence in the 
« wiſdom of my parliament, the great council of 
« the nation, Iwill ſteadily purſue thoſe meaſures 


% which they have recommended for the ſupport 


* of the conſtitutional rights of Great Britain, 
5 e « and 
4 - 


« and the protection of the commercial intereſts. 
r 550 6 inns tt Fo, 
It was now time for the miniſter to propoſe 
ſome advantages, in lieu of thoſe which he had de- 
pri ved the nation of by the abolition of rhe Ame- 
rican fiſheries. With this view he moved for a 
committee of the whole houſe, to confider of the 
encouragement proper to be given to the fiſheries 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The grievances of 
Ireland demanded a particular attention, as that 
country had ſuffered them with a patience unex- 
ampled and unexpected. By including trade and 
commeree in this motion, ſome members wiſhed 
to inſtitute an enquiry into the ſtate of Ireland 
at large; but in this they were oppoſed by Lord 
North, who was of opinion, that the field of en- 
quiry, which would by this alteration be opened, 
would prove too large for the preſent oppor- 
tunity. That his Lordſhip, however, might not 
appear adverſe to the intereſts of Ireland, he pro- 
cured two motions to be paſſed; by the one of 
which; it was declared lawful to export from Ire- 
land cloaths and accoutrements for ſuch regi- 
ments on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment as were employed 
abroad; by the other, a bounty of five ſhillings 
per barrel was allowed on all flax- ſeed imported 
ints Ireland. They were alſo allowed to export 
proviſions, hooks, lines, nets, tools, and imple- 
ments, for the purpoſes of fiſnery. The prin- 
cipal objection to theſe motions were, that they 
effected too little, and tended to prevent the em- 
ployment of Engliſh eapitals in Ireland. In the 
progreſs of this committee, bounties were granted 
to the ſnips of Great Britain and Ireland for their 
encouragement in proſecuting the Newfoundland 
fiſnery, and for encouraging the whale fiſhery, in 
thoſe ſeas that were to the ſouthward of the 
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Greenland and Davis's Screights fiſheries. The 
ſeveral duties upon the importation of oil, blub- 
ber, and bone, from Newfoundland, and on the 
importation of ſeal ſkins, were at the ſame time 
The remainder of this ſeſſion was employed in 
the rejection of a variety of petitions from the 


_ coloniſts, or thoſe who had their intereſt moſt at 


| Heart. A remonſtrance and repreſentation of the 


general aſſembly of the colony of New York, to 


the parliament, was introduced by Mr. Burke, 
who moved that it. ſhould be brought up. He 
faid, the decent and reſpectful language in which 
they conveyed their fentiments, carried with it 
ſome claim on parliamentary attention. Every 
opinion contained in the paper, he granted, 
might not be incontrovertible; but ſuch was the 
manner in which their complaints were urged, 


that he could not help looking on this as a very 


favourable opportunity for amicably ending our 
differences with America. The rejection of this 


motion was followed by that of another, owing to 


- imilar circumſtances, in the Houſe oſ Lords; and 
that by a petition from the Britiſh inhabitants of 


the province of Quebec, preſented by Lord. Cam-. 
den. The extenſion of the limits of Quebec, the 
_ eſtabliſhment of popery, and the common com- 
plaints of deſpotiſm, formed the material part of 


this latter petition. The debates on it were long 


and violent, but, on the ſide of oppoſition, very 
ineffectual; the numbers being eighty-eight who . 


oppoſed it, to twenty-eight Lords, only who ſup- 


hneſſes of Cumberland and Glouceſter. The 
Principles. of defence and oppoſition were the 
lame which we have repeatedly. taken notice of; 
cruelty and injuſtice were oppoſed to parlia- 
e 8 mentary 


1 it: among the minority were their Royal 
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mentary right and dignity, and the fears of dans 
ger from civil war facrificed ta the future ad- 
vantages from a ſyſtem of coercion, It was in 
particular denied that the Canadians had, or even 
pretended to have, cauſe of uneaſineſs; as an ad- 
dreſs was preſented by them to General Carleton, 
the governor, upon his arrival in that province; 
and another to the King, in which they expreſſed 
their thanks and gratirude for being reſtored to 
their ancient rights and privileges; it was at the 
ſame time maintained, that the number of the 
preſent petitioners bore no proportion to the 
vumber of them who were ſatisfied with what had 
been done. Theſe laſt addreſſes were obſtinately 
combated, and doubts of the manner in which 
ſuch addreſſes had been procured were not a 
little ſtrengthened, when ſoon after the inhabi- 
tants of Quebec preſented another petition to the 
Houſe of Commons: by this it appeared, that a 
tition to his Majeſty, in the name of all the 
rench- inhabitants of that province, and upon 
which the late law had been avowedly 4 | 
was neither fairly obtained, nor had received the 
concurrence of, nor indeed had been communi- 
cated to the people in general; on the contrary, 
it had been carried ahout in a ſecret manner, and 
ſigned by a few of the nobleſſe, advocates, and 
others who were in their confidence, e the 
ſuggeſtions, and under the influence, of the clergy; 
and that the inhabitants in general, the French 
freeholders, merchants, and traders, were as much 
alarmed as themſelves, at the introduction of the 
Canadian las. A majority of more than te to 
one rejected this petition likewiſe; and the mini- 
ſter not only ayowed/an intention to arm he Ca- 
madians againſt the other colenicy, but even en 


deavoured : 
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deavoured to inſpire the publie with hopes, that 
matters in America would ſoon be ſettled with- 


out bloodſhed, or the confirmation of thoſe doubts 
of horror with whichigentlemen in oppoſition had 


endeavoured to prepoſſeſs the houſe. 
Thus ended the ſeſſion; in which every ſtep to- 


| wards. the favourite ſyſtem of coercion ſeemed to 


receive an almoſt univerſal approbation;and in the 
ſpeech, his Majeſty expreſſed the moſt perfect ſa- 
risfaion/in their conduet. They had maintained, 
with a firm and ſteady. reſolution, the inſeparable 
rights'of the crown, and the authority of parlia- 
ment; they had projected and promoted the com- 
mercial intereſt of theſe kingdoms, and had given 
convincing proofs of their readineſs (as far as the 
conſtitution would allow them) to gratify the 
wiſhes, and remove the apprehenſions, of the ſub. 
in America; and a perſuaſion was entertained, 


jects i 
that the moſt falutary effects muſt, in the end, re- 
ſult from meaſures formed and conducted on ſuch 


principles. His Majeſty expreſſed much concern, 
that the unhappy diſturbances in ſome of the co- 
lonies had occaſioned an augmentation of the land 
forces, and prevented the intended reduction of 
the naval eſtabliſnment from being compleated. 
Great thanks were returned for the cheerfulneſs 


and public ſpirit with which they had granted the 


ſupplies. A favourable repreſentation was made 


of the pacific diſpoſition of other Powers, and the 


uſual aſſurance given 'of-endeavouring to ſecure 


the public tranquillity. The ſpeech concluded 


withia recommendation to preſerve and culti- 


vate, in their ſeveral counties, the ſame regard 


for public order, and the fame: diſeernment of 
their true intereſts; which have in theſe times 
F öl- his 1 eng a 
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ful and beloved people; and the continuation of 


which cannot fail to render them happy at home, 
and reſpected abroad. re tf 5 


. * 7 


During the whole of this tedious ſeſſion, mi- 


niſtry propoſed and carried their meaſures with a 
determination that could ariſe from nothing but 
the ſtrongeſt conviction of their expediency, yet 


that conviction wanted a proper foundation. Rea- 


ſon oppoſed it, law afforded no ſanction, and ex- 
perience no precedent. The moſt leading maxim 
was, that deſperate diſeaſes require deſperate re- 
medies ; but analogy is as dangerous in politics as 
it is in morality. The diſeaſe was not deſperate; 
many openings for reconciliation were left, not- 
withſtanding the violence of appearances; and 
their obſtinate reſiſtance to every propoſal of this 
nature, was neither confidered as an error of the 
underftanding, nor as proceeding from a defect of 


judgment, but from an unſhaken reſolution to - 


. perſiſt in a ſyſtem of government ' haſtily con- 
ceived, and already attended with the worſt conſe- 
quences.” In proportion to their progreſs in this 


ſyſtem Was the ſtrength of their determinations, 


and the ſame imaginations which dictated it may 
be, by an eaſy tranſition changed their language 


into it muſt be. Without doors, opinion was ſo 


greatly diverſified, that it is impoſſible to recount 
it's variations, The bulk of the people werefnot 


adverſe to aſſerting the ſupremacyof Great Britain, 
and could not enter very deeply into ſpeculations 


ſuch as amuſed the miniſter's friends. But what 


affects trade ſpeaks more forcibly than any other 
conſideration.” Many, whoſe voice had formerly 
been with that of the miniſtry for coercion, now: 
quitted the idea, ſeeing that their intereſt was moſt 
intimately interwoven with that of America; yet 
tere remained a majority who imbibed the grand . 
ee : | And 
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and lofty ideas of cruſhing the rebellious colo. 
niſts, and the thinking few only entertained the 
fears ſo often and ſo emphatically exprefſed by 
the oppoſition- in parliament ; and the events 
which took place during the parliament, con- 
armed the ſuſpicions. of the wary, increaſed the 


number of the difcontented, and convinced all 


parties that they had now to ſtruggle with the 
nufcries of a civil v 7 
The general congreſs in America perceivi 

that coercive and violent meaſures were to be ſti] 
purſued, urged a ſpirited and unanimous reſiſt- 


ance. Their opinions and edicts had the force of 
laws, for they were iſſued amongſt a willing people. 
The very differences of profeſſional employment 


were done away by an uniform labour in the com- 


mon cauſe. Their only remaining hopes reſted on 
the ſucceſs of their petition to the throne, and the 


addreſs to the people of England; but theſe hopes 
were not fo ſanguine as to produce inattention te 
the main buſineſs of preparation for the day of 


_ calamity. The ſouthern, as well as the northern 


colonies, began to arm, and finding that, by pro- 
clamation, iſſued in England, the exportation of 
arms and ammunition to America had been pro- 
kibited, manufactures of theſe ſtores were imme- 


diately eſtabliſhed, and by mutual encouragement 


many unavoidable difficulties were in a great mea- 


ſure obviated. The town of Boſton was, at this 


time, in a very diſtreſſed ſituation, and the gover- 
nor and council not a little puzzled how to act. 
Aſter the reſolution of the general congreſs in 


November, ſome of the friends of government at- 


tempted to collect their ſtrength; but it was in- 
confiderable enough to ſhew that any future at- 
tempt of a like nature might not be attended with: 
ſafety, much-leſs ſueceſs. At Rhode-iſland, - 


2 
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people made themſelves maſters of above forty 
pieces of cannon belonging to the crown; and 
when a captain of a man of war, lying there, en- 
_ quired of the governor the meaning of this pro- 
ceeding, it was anſwered that the people had ſeiz- 
ed the ordnance, in order to uſe them for their 
own defence, and prevent their falling into the 
hands of the King's forces. In this they were fol- 
lowed by the inhabitants of New Hampſhire; a 


body of whom, armed, attacked a ſmall fort, and 


took it with eaſe, and with it a great quantity of 
| powder. In both theſe provinces, and in Mary- 
land and Virginia, they paſſed reſolutions for the 
procuring of warlike neceflaries; declaring that 
they would look on it as their duty to uſe theſe 
in a vigorous reſiſtance, if the hopes of redreſs, 
which, however faint, they were ſtill willing to 


1 - 


entertain; ſhould: end in diſappointment. 
About January, 17775, the aſſembly of New 
York drew up remonſtrances, which Mr. Burke 
preſented; the ſucceſs of which we have already 
ſeen. Soon after, the new provincial congreſs met 
at Cambridge, in Maſſachuſet's- bay: their firſt 


buſineſs conſiſted in paſſing additional reſolutions 


relative tothe preparation of ammunition ; ast 


accounts from England ſeemed to bode no good 


to the colonies, and as the King's ſpeech, and 
what of the conduct of the new parliament had 


been known, chilled every hope of accommodation, 
The minute-men, a kind of militia, were exhorted ' 


to train themſelves in all military diſcipline, and 


be ready for actual ſervice, on the ſhorteſt notice. 


Preparations, accordingly, were made with incre- 
dible ſpeed, nor in the ſmalleſt degree interrupted 


by a letter from the American ſecretary of ſtate, 


which prohibited the eſtabliſhment of rhe enſuing 
general congreſs. What could not be * by 
8 : threats 


. eig 
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threats was ſoon. after attempted to be accom- 
pliſhed by force; and if the proclamations of the 


governor, and the reſolution of the council, 


ſhould not be attended to, General Gage deter- 
mined to oppoſe their proceedings as much as 
poſſihle by the ſtrength in his hands. Hearing 
that ſome cannon were depoſited in the town of 
Salem, he ſent a detachment of troops, under the 
command of a field officer, on board a tranſport, 


in order to ſeize upon them, and bring them to 


Boſton. The cannon were not to be found ; but 


thinking they bad been removed on the neus of 


this expedition, the detachment marched into the 
country, in order to ſearch for them. When they 
came to a draw- bridge over a ſmall river, they 
were oppoſed by a number of the country people: 


but by timely interpoſition this . diſpute ended 


without bloodſhed, and the expedition without 


ſucceſs. The ſpirit of reſentment, which mani- 


feſted itſelf on both ſides, was a proof that the 
moſt direful extremitjes could not be far off: nor 


were they; for the. coloniſts. having collected a 


quantity of military ſtores at the town of Con- 
cord, General Gage diſpatched a large body of 
troops, in order to deſtroy them, and, as ſome re- 
ported, to ſeize on the two moſt obnoxious of the 


American leaders, Hancock and Adams. Not- 
withſtanding every precaution of ſecreſy, the troops 


found that the country had been alarmed, and 
that the company of the militia belonging to the 
town were now. aſſembled on a plain near the 
road. Major Pitcairn, an officer in the King's 
troops, called out to them, Diſperſe, you re- 
« bels! throw down your arms, and diſperſe!” 
Hud huzzaing enſued, and at laſt a general fire; 
vy which eight of the militia were killed, and ſe- 


veral wounded. The commanding officer pro- 


„„ ĩ 
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geeded to Concord, after diſpatching ſix compa - 
nies of light infantry to poſſeſs two bridges be- 
yond the own. This was eaſily effected. The 
main) body having entered the town, executed 
their commiſſion by deſtroying what ammunition 
they could find. The militia, after this, attempted 
to repaſs by one of the bridges, which the King's 
troops had poſſeſſed thernſelves of; here meeting 


with reſiſtance, and having recei ved the fire of 


the troops, they endeavoured to return it, but were 
ſoon obliged to retreat, with the loſs of ſeveral 
killed, and ſome taken. The troops, however, 


were moleſted throughout the whole day by fre- 
quent attacks ſrom the country people, now in 


anger, and in arms: and would have been pro- 
bably cut off entirely, if they had not been rein- 


forced by Lord Percy; wilh lixteen companies of 


foot, a detachment; of marines, and two pieces of 

cannon, vcho arrived at Lexington by the time 
that Colonel Smith had returned from Concord. 
Not intimidated by this, the provincials conti- 


nued their attac ks, and the loſs on both ſides was 


very conſiderable. The troops ſetting out toge- 


ther, arrived at Charleſtown about ſun- ſet, after 


a fatiguing marchof thirty-three miles. Athough 
the field- pieces kept the provineials much at a 
diſtance, the loſs on the part of the King's troops 
is ſaid to have amounted to ſixty- five killed, and 
more than two hundred wounded and taken pri- 
oners. The provincials gave out that they loſt 
no more than ſixty, two thirds of which number 
Theſe engagements produced mutual-recri 


a * 


. 
mi- 


nation, and it was greatly doubt ful who gave the 
. provocation. in the firſt ſkirmiſh. However that 
may be, bloodſhed was the unavoidable conſe- 
quence. of previous animoſity, and they who wiſh 
Bait: > - - | N o 
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to know the blameable cauſe, muſt trace it to 4 
higher ſource than the conduct either of the King's 
- troops or the provincials, on this memorable day. 
The news of it ſpread with incredible ſpeed, and 
the militia which ſurrounded Boſton are ſaid te 
have amounted to twenty thouſands men, under 
the command of Colonels Putnam, Ward, Prib- 
dle, Heath, Preſcot, and Thomas. A line of en- 
” nent was formed round their head-quarters 
-ambridge, and ſtrengthened with artillery. 
The congreſs drew up an addreſs to the inha. 
bitants of Great Britain, laying the blame of the 
late hoſtilities upon the regulars, and declaring 
that death or freedom are their only alternatives: 
To defray the expences of an army eſtabliſhment, 
| currency was iſſued; and a reſolution . 
. as General Gage had diſqualified himſelffrom | 
| ſerving as governor, he ought tobe regarded as an 
enemy, to whom no obedience was due. Lord 
North's conciliatory plan was every where re- 
jected, the conduct of the militia i the late ae- 
tions highly applauded, ammunition and money 
ſeized upon where poſſible, and the moſt implicit 
obedience given to the rules laid down by con- 
greſs. In conſequence of ſuch orders, the go- 
vernor and forces at Boſton began to experience 
the diſadvantages of being ſhut out from all ſup- 
plies of freſh proviſions. The provineials having 
often; requeſted permiſſion to leave the town, or 
at leaſt remove the women and children, the go- 
vernor conſented to grant this, provided they 
would lay down their arms; but as ſoon as they 
had agreed to his terms, he refuſed to fulfil the 
conditions on his own part. The ſew that were 
permitted to d afterwards, were obliged to 
leave their effects behind them, by which means 


8 N were reduced TRE affluence to beggary. Ir- 


5 ritated 
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confirmed their former reſolutions, and prohibited 
all exportation or commerce with ſuch places as 
were-ſfill' favourers of the ' Britiſh government. 
The city and province of New York hefitated no 
longer to join with the other colonies in all their 
proceedings, and a body of men from Connecticut 
were detached for it's protection. The congreſs 


adviſed them to act with caution, and give no 


diſturbance to the King's troops, unleſs they ſhould 
attempt to erect any fortifications, or cut off the 
communication between the city and country. 


' _ Theſe troops, however, did not land at New 
York, as was expected. Mean time a ſmall hand- 
ful of men formed a deſign of ſurprizing Ticons | 


deroga, Crown Point, and other fortreſſes, ſituated 
upon the great lakes, and commanding the paſſes 


between the Britiſh colonies and Canada. In this 


expedition they were aſſiſted by a few others; and 


the whole body, amounting only to two hundred 
and forty men, accompliſhed their purpoſe. The 
fortreſſes were taken without the loſs of a man on 


either fide; as were two veſſels; by which ma- 
neœuvre they commanded Lake Champlain, and 


were in poſſeſſion of materials, ready prepared, at 
Ticonderoga, for building and equipping of other 


| veſſels. Near the end of May, the Generals 


Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton arrived at Boſton, | 
together with a conſiderable number of marines, 
and draughts from the other regiments, to ſupply 
the vacancies there. Theſe, with ſeveral regi- 


ments from Ireland, reinforced the King's army 
in a very conſiderable degree, and ſerved to de- 


pri ve the coloniſts of what little hopes of recon- 


ciliation ſome. of them had ſtill cheriſned. Their 
continental congreſs, having paſſed a reſolution 


that the compact between the crown and the in- 
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habitants of Maſſachuſet's- bay, was diſſol ved by 
the violation of the charter of William and 


Mary, recommended to the people of that pro- 


vince to proceed to the eſtabliſhment of a new 


government, according to the terms contained in 


their charter. It was at the ſame time reſolved, 
that no bills or draughts ſhould be negociated 
with the officers of the army, nor any neceſſaries 


diſpoſed of to the army or navy, or tranſports. 


They appointed Dr. Franklin to be poſt-maſter 


at PRUade] phia, where they erected a general gd 


As; a clude to the fatal encounter at Bunker 3— 


. hill, General Gage offered, by proclamation, the 
King' s pardon to all who ſhould Lay down their 


arms, and all who did not ſhould be conſidered 
as rebels. Adams and Hancock were excepted ; 


nothing leſs than condign puniſhment awaited 


| them: but the coloniſts placed roo much confi- 


dence in the latter, to regard this proclamation 
as any other than-a declaration of war. Hancock 
was elected preſident of the continental congreſs ; 
and a body of men being ſent to Charleſtown at 
night, with orders to throw up works upon 
Bunker's-hill, an high ground lying within the 
iſthmus, by ſome 9 made choice of 

Breed's-hill, near the CY but, the battle has 


eee been denominated from Bunker's-hill. 


ere they effected their purpoſe with ſo much 


art, that in the morning the ſhips of war were 

ſurprized to ſee a ſmall but ſtrong redoubt, conſi- 

derable intrenchments, and a breaſt-work, (in 
ſiome parts cannon-proof;) all nearly compleated 


in the ſpace of one night. The ſhips, floating 
batteries, and cannon from the top of Cop's-hill, 
in Boſton, continued firing upon them; but, as 

is aer the eee e in Weir labour 
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with the greateſt patience, until interrupted. by 


another cauſe. About noon on the ſame day, 
General Howe, with near two thouſand men, was 
ſent from Boſton to drive the provincials from. 
their works. Theſe troops advanced under the 
fire of the cannon, but were not a little intimi- 
dated by the appearance of the provincials; who, 


by throwing ſome men into the houſes of Charles- 
town, which covered their right flank, kept the 


Engliſh; general, Pigot, who commanded the left 


wing, engaged with the. lines, and with thoſe in 
the houſes, at the ſame time. They did not, 


| | however, return a ſingle ſhot, until the King's 


forces had approached almoſt to the works, when 


the firing became at once heavy and fatal to our 


troops. General Howe. was left, for ſome ſe- 
conds, nearly along, moſt of the officers about his 
perſon BEING killed or diſabled, and the event of 
the battle ſe 
Clinton, arriving from Boſton, had the addreſs to 
rally the troops, and, after conſiderable difficul- 


emed very, doubrful ; when General 


ties, drove the provincials from their works. 


During the engagement, by ſome accident Charles- 


town was ſet on fire in various places, and totally 


conſumed. Of the King's troops not leſs than 1100 
were killed or wounded; of theſe eighty-nine were 


commiſſioned officers, including a lieutenant colo- 


nel (Abercromby), Majors, Pitcairne and Wil- 


liams, and ſeven captains. The loſs of the pro- 
vincials is ſaid to have been only 450 killed, 
wounded, miſſing, and priſoners: among the firſt 
was Dr. Warren, who acted as a major;general, a 


man of great profeſſional merit, and, as this days 


action ſhewcd, of great perſonal. bravery. Upon 
the whole, much ſpirit and courage were diſ- 
played on both ſides; but the loſs of ſo many gal- 
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checked the exultation of the Britiſh troops; while 
the provineials derived a portion of ſatisfaction 
from reflecting, that their enemies would now be 
convinced that they had not to fight with a rabble 
of cowards, ready to take to their heels on the 
fight of a red coat; and that a fingle regiment, as 
had been alledged, was not capable of marching 
over the continent. Immediately after this ac- 
tion, they threw up works upon another hill, op- 
poſite to Bunker's-hill, on their fide, of Charles. 
_ town-neck; fo that the King's troops were as 
cloſely inveſted in that peninſula as they had been 
in Boſton.- In the progreſs of their fortifications 
they were much diſturbed by the cannon from 
the neighbouring batteries, but every inſtance of 
_ reſiſtance produced a freſh one of perſeverance. 
Several ſkirmiſhes enſued, and a conteſt often 
happened between ſhips of war and the country 
people, who refuſed to ſupply the ſhips witt 
„ Pr eo 
The King's troops, by fortifying Bunker's-hill, 
and the entrance, were. now burdened with the 
maintenance of two garriſons. The ſevere duty 
in conſequence of this, the want of provifions, 
contempt of the inhabitants, and the diſeaſes in- 
cident to troops-in confined places, were incon- 
veniences greatly complained of. A regiment of 
light cavalry from Ireland increaſed theſe com- 
plaints, by increaſing the wants which gave riſe 
to them. The friends of government were, at 
the ſame time; greatly difeoncerted at the beha- 
viour of the French Canadians, on whoſe alliance 
and aſſiſtance they had placed firm confidence. 
General Carleton, Governor of Canada, endea- 
voured, but to no purpoſe, to raiſe an army, in 
order to reinforce General Gage. The people 
_ faid, that although, as Britiſh ſubjects, and as not 
. e perfectly 


perfectly underſtanding the nafure of the preſent | 
differences, they thought it to be their duty to 


maintain a peaceable demieanour, yet they judged 
it inconſiſtent to interfere in the conteſts that 
might ariſe between Britain and it's ancient ſub- 
ects.” No perſuaſion, no menaces of the gover- 
nor, or any of the men in power, could prevail 


upon them to act againſt the Engliſh coloniſts; - 


and ſome attempts to involve the Indians and 


coloniſts in a conteſt proved: equally abortive, 
and, like all unfair ſchemes, returned to plague 


the inventors. Theſe attempts were bitterly 
complained of in a declaration from the general 
congreſs, drawn up in July, the tendency of which 
was to explain the nature of their injuries, and 


from theſe deduce the neceſſity for taking up 
arms. In this they impute the burning of Charles- 
town to the Engliſh army, and reproach General 
Gage for the many hoſtile as he had committed 


againſt them. The declaration, upon the whole, 
is written with a conſiderable degree of eloquence, 
and the facts are decorated with becoming and 
intereſting language: A cold inanimate detail 

would have ill 1 the diſpoſitions of them to 
whom it was to be read. It was neceſſary not 
only to appeal to the underſtanding and memory, 
but likewiſe to improve that ſenſibility which 


their injuries had occaſioned, and preſerve a ſpi- 
rit of reſiſtance and freedom, which in many might 


have been tranſitory. Our internal reſources,” 
ſay they, are great; and if neceſſary, foreign a/- 


fiftance is undoubtedly attainable, © We grateſully 


acknowledge, as ſignal inſtances of the divine fa- 
- vour, that we were not called into this ſevere con- 
_ troverſy, until we were grown up to our preſent 
ſtrength, had been 1 exerciſed in warlike 
- operations, and po 8 7 of the means of defend - 


* 
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ments. dt 


lonies. George V bintec 
general and commander in chief of all the Ame- 
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ing ourſelves. —Left this declaration ſhould diſ- 
quiet the minds of our friends and fellow - ſubjects 
in any part of the empire, we aſſure them, that 
we mean not to diſſolve that union which has ſo 
long and ſo happily ſubſiſted hetween us, and 
which we ſincerely wiſh to ſee reſtored. Neceſ- 
ſity has not yet driven us into that deſperate mea- 
ſure, or induced us to excite any other nation to 
war againſt them. We have not raiſed; armies 
with ambitious deſigns of ſeparating from Great 
Britain, and eſtabliſhing independent ſtates. We 


* 
. 
E 


fight nor for glory or for conqueſt.” —This re- 


monſtrance was followed by an addreſs to the in- 
habitants of Great Britain, another to the people 
of Ireland, and a petition to the King, executed 
in the ſame ſtile, and containing ſimilar ſenti- 


In the beginning of July, the colony of Georgia 
agreed to join their brethren, accounting their 
own exemption from the oppreſſive meaſures ra- 
ther as a matter of inſidious policy, than as favour. 
After addreſſing the King in a petition, they ap- 


pointed five delegates from their provincial con- 
greſs to attend the general congreſs, no entitled 


the General Congrels of the Thirteen United Co- 
Naſhington, Eſq. was appointed 


rican forces. Nothing could have been more for- 


tunate for them than this choice; to military ex- 
perience acquired in the laſt war, he joined a 
degree of prudence beyond his years, and an at- 


tachment to the intereſt of the colonies which no 


untoward incident has ever been able to ſhake. 
Meſſrs. Ward, Lee, Schuyler, and Putnam, were 
appointed to be major generals, and Horatio 
* — Eſq. adjutant general. Lee and Gates 

were Engliſhmen, who hed ſerved in the laſt pro- 


vincial 


— 
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vincial war, and had won laurels under the Britiſh 
banner, but who now judged it proper to join 
the Americans. General Waſhington and Gene- 
ral Lee arrived at the camp before Boſton, in 
the beginning of July. Every mark of regard was 


beſtowed on them, and a ſpirit of warlike prepa- 


ration diffuſed itſelf over the country; even the 
tame diſpoſition, and principled forbearance, of 
the Quakers, yielded to martial ardour, and the 
cauſe of liberty. Notwithſtanding that ſome 
ventured to hope for reconciliation, a ſecret con- 
viction that this was impracticable guided all their 
proceedings. Proviſion was made for the pay of 
the army; and the pay of the common ſoldiers 
being more advantageous than that of the Eng- 
liſh, together with the contraſted appearance of 
the King's troops, loaded with univerſal hatred, 
with the provincial, flattered with univerſal kind- 
neſs, was a circumſtance not eaſily reſiſted, and 
every ſucceeding day freſh recruits, fome men of 
| CIO and reputation, poured in in great num- 
5 ers. A RTY „ e 

The war (for ſuch it now was called) had hi- 
therto been carried on by de fenſive meaſures only 
on the part of the Americans, but this was no 
longer to be the caſe. The extenſive powers 
granted to the governors, and which amounted to 
a declaration. of war, rendered it expedient that 


more effectual proviſion againſt the approaching 


days of calamity ſhould be made. The allegiance 
of the colonies was no more. Their unproveked 
injuries had deſtroyed it, and every addition of 


military force from England removed the thoughts 


of reconciliation farther and farther. Many meet- 
ings and conſultations were held; the reſult of all 
was, that their ſafety required the moſt ſpirited 
exertion of the powers with which the people had 
. OS inveſted 
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inveſted them,” and which would prove leſs than- 
nothing, i allowed to decay, or remain inactive. 
They had too long been lõpkers-on; and no law 
of nature, or tie of duty, required that they ſhould 
ſo any longer. In this. temper, it was pro- 
jected to ſend a force for the inyaſion and reduc- 
tion of Canada. Great hopes were formed from 
the diſpoſition of the French inhabitants; whe 5 
although they had proſeſſed themſelves unwilling 
to take any active part-in the conteſt, might eaſily _ 
be awakened to a ſenſe of their own danger, by a 
repreſentation of the connection between their in- 
tereſt and that of the other colonies, The jea- 
louſy of freedom did not admit of a neutrality, 
Generals Montgomery and Schuyler, with a force | 
conſiſting of nea rly three thouſand , a4 ap- | 
| enn expedition. Ihe — 
tunity was now yada as the Britiſh troops 
Were confined: to Boſton, and in a weakly condi- 
tion; yet the enterprize was not without it's diffi- 


cdulties. Scarcely had half the forces aſſembled at 


Crown Point, when Montgomery received ſuch 
intelligence, as to Fa. reaſon for ſuſpicion that 
their, paſſage along Lake Champlain would be ob- 
ſtructed by armed ſhips then lying at the fort of 
St. John's. With whit force he had, he-removed 
. to the iſle Aux Noix, which lies in the entrance 
of the river Sorel. - Schuyler puſhed on to St. 
John's, but was obliged to land his troops at a 
conſiderable diftance, owing to the firing from 
the fort. This, with the reſiſtance made by the 
Indians, and the diſadyantageous ground which 
they had occupied, determined Schuyler to re- 
turn to his former ſtatĩon on the iſland.” He then 
returned to Albany; ; and being prevented by 
fickneſs, and ſome engagements of i importance, 


£7 the OBE the ROO devolved on Mont- 
4 : gomery; 
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gomery z who, reinforced hy his troops, with the 
e prepared to attack Fort St. John; which, 
from his want of pro 8 ſtores for a ſiege, ap- 
peared to have a decided ſuperiority over him. 
ang a ſmall fort, however, called Chamble, 
which lay deeper in the country, he got poſſeſſion 
of every requiſite for his pu _— and particularly 
a great quantity of gunpowder. Thus prepared, 
he began the ſiege o e St. John, In the mean 
time the provincial troops received every poſſible 
aſſiſtance and encouragement from the Canadians; - 
who not only ſupplied them with what neceſſaries 


the iſſand afforded, but joined them in great num- _ 


bers. A raſh and unfortunate expedition was un- 
| fertaken, without the knowledge of the com- 
mander in chief, by one Ethan Allen; who, un- 
commiſſioned by any American power, wiſhed to 
fignalize himſelf by ſurprizing the town of Mon- : 
treal: in this attempt he was taken priſoner, with 
nearly forty of his party ; f the reſt eſcaped into 
the woods. 

The garriſon of St. John's. amounted to near 
ſeven hundred men, almoſt the whole regular 
troops in .Canada. They ſuffered much during a 

very tedious ſiege, and diſplayed great firmneſs 
and conſtancy. General Carleton and Colonel 

M'Lean endeavoured to raiſe troops, in order to 
.. relieve the fort; but the general, in paſſing over 
From the iſland of Montreal, e cou per by 

of provincials, and obliged to abandon his 
Party or was Colonel M'Lean more ſucceſs- 
fl; for being puſned by the provincials towards 
the mouth of the Sorel; the news of the general's .. 
defeat. arriyed, and op erated. ſo- 1755 ongly. on the 
minds of his Wola, that they him, ex- 
cept a few Scotch emigrants, mu ; prevailed 
pn to a Me him. Fee 5 oy 
5 ucceſs 
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. ſucceſs of the provincial arms, Montgomery pro- 
poſed to Major Preſton, who commanded at St. 
John's, that he ſhould capitulate, as he could now 


bave no hopes of relief. After ſome heſitation, 


and the refuſal ofa requeſt that the garriſon might 
be allowed to depart for England, this was agreed 
to, and, on November the 3d, the garriſon ſur- 
rendered themſelves priſoners. The officers were 
well treated, and the privates diſpoſed of in thoſe 
interior parts of the colonies which were 'beſt 
adapted 'to their ſecurity. The defence of the 
fort was brave, and the conduct of ors Arnd 
acknowledged to be befitting an officer in his cir- 
The party, who had put to flight Colonel 


* 


M Lean, immediately erected batteries on a point 


of land at the junction of the Sorel with the river 
St. Lawrence, in order to intercept the armed 
veſſels which General Carleton had at Montreal. 
The purpoſe was anſwered; the general's arma- 
ment could not go to Quebec, being repulſed in 
a variety of attempts. This was followed by 
Montgomery's entrance into Montreal. A capi- 
tulation had been propoſed by the principal French 


and Engliſh inhabitants, which he refuſed, but 


aſſured them, that they ſhould be eee in 
the peaceable poſſeſſion of their property, and in 
the” free exerciſe of their ein, He hoped 
« that the civil and religious rights of all the 
Canadians would be eſtabliſned upon the moſt 
permanent footing by a provincial congreſs; and 
promiſed that courts of juſtice ſhould be ſpeedily 
eſtabliſhed upon the moſt liberal plan, conform- 


able to the Britiſh conſtitution. General Car- 


leton's ſituation became now ſo critical, that he 

thought it expedient to repair inftantly-to Que- 

bec, at which he arrived in ſafety, but found it 
z 8 environed 


4 
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environed by a danger which he did not foreſee. 


The whole naval force in the river had fallen into 


the hands of the provincials, conſiſting of eleven 
armed veſſels, and with them General Preſcot, with 
ſome other officers, and a conſiderable body of 


troops, were made priſoners of war. ana 
At this time the city of Quebec was in a very 
a, 


| defenceleſs ſituation. Great diſcontents prevail 


and the rejection of their petitions againſt the 


the Americans conceived might be made favour- ' 
able to their intereſt. "The capture of this city was 
an object of the firſt importance, yet obviated by 


_ difficultics that would have damped the, ſpirits of - 


men leſs animated by a ſenſe of private as well as 
public danger. Colonel Arnold undertook the 
expedition abe ut the middle of September, at the 
head ofa body of men not exceeding 1100: His 


route had been deemed impracticable; and in the 
courſe of a tedious progreſs, both by land and 


water, his troops encountered fo many hardſhips, 
that, on his arrival in the inhabited parts of Ca- 
nada, partly by ſickneſs, and partly by deſertion, 


the force was reduced to about one-third of the . ' 


number which had left Boſton. The Canadians, 


the ſame demonſtrations of encouragement as they 
had met. with. in Montreal; and when Colonel 


Arnold and his party appeared at Point Levi, op- 
poſite to the town, they ſupplied them with ca- 
noes, by which means they paſſed the river, not- 
withſtanding conſiderable oppoſition from the 


armed veſſels. But as the inhabitants, both 


French and Engliſh, had been embodied for the 


common defence, Arnold was ſurprized with a 
difficulty which he did not foreſee, and was there- 
fore obliged to wait till the arrival of Montgo- 


mery, 
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mery, as he had no artillery, and the flags which 

he ſent had been fired at. That officer, however, 
Pas not without his diſtreſſes; nothing but the at- 
tachment which his army bore to him could have 
kept them together. They were only enliſted for 

a certain time, and that time had nearly expired 
before they could be trained for ſervice; a ſervice 
for which moſt of them were very ill fitted by the 
habits of their profeſſional employments, and of 
which the dangers began to multiply. The ar- 
rival of General Carleton, at Quebec, was a for- 
tunate circumſtance; although the force which 
he muſtered, and the preparations he made, were 
totally inadequate for the purpoſe of defending the 
fort. Montgomery, as ſoon as he arrived, wrote 
a letter to the governor, giving an exaggerated 
account of his ſtrength, and recommending a ſur- 
render to prevent the bloodſhed that would ine- 
vitably follow farther reſiſtance. This had not 
the deſired effect; and finding his attempts by 


bombardment, and a ſix-gun battery which he 


opened at about ſeven hundred yards diſtance 
from the walls, made little or no impreſſion, he 
determined to achieve the much - wiſhed victory 


by eſcalade. The garriſon, by ſome means, came 


to the knowledge of his deſign, and prepared to 


every diſadvantage from an inclement winter, the 
conteſt ſeemed to be who ſhould ſhew the firmeſt 
attachment to their commanders, and the greateſt 
bravery in attack and defence. Fortune declared 

for the garriſon. After ſome trifling advantages, 
the brave Montgomery fell a ſacrifice to his bold 
daring ; his party retreated with great loſs: thoſe 
under Arnold, having gained conſiderable ground, 


ere ſurrounded by numbers, and taken priſoners. 


Arnold himſclf being wounded, had been rele 


- 


— 
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off to the camp: this was removed to a greater 
. diſtance from the city, and fortified in the beſt 
manner poſſible. The provincial forces were ſaid 
to be reduced to ſeven hundred men; with theſe 
. Arnold contrived to blockade the town, and ob- 
ſtruct the arrival of proviſions. EG 
Thus ended the unfortunate enterprize againſt . 
Quebec. Whether we conſider the exceſs of cold 
which attends a Canada winter, or the difficulties 
from weakneſs which both armies had to encoun- 
rer, it is hard to ſay to which the greateſt praiſe is 
due. Montgomery fell with univerſal regret; 
even they who cenſured his conduct, lamented the 
fate of this unhappy day with that 8 
which humanity has ever in readineſs to grace 
the exit of a brave man, and ſeparate from his 
memory the objection of his failings. He was 
interred in Quebec with military honours; a cir- 
cumſtance which reflects honour on the victors, 
fluſhed as they were with ſucceſs, and ſcarcely re- 


covered from that irritation of mind which invi= 


gorated them while they killed, wounded, and. 
took priſoners, about one-half of the American 
. | „ 5 
Leaving the affairs of Canada, we come now to 
ſpeak of thoſe of Virginia. This colony had as 
yet been reſtrained from open hoſtilities, when a 
very trifling occurrence, rendered important, how - 
ever, by concurring circumſtances, involved the _ 
inhabitants in the fame miſeries as their NT 
thren. In conſequence of ſome regulations for 
raiſing the militia, the governor began to enter- 
tain apprehenſions, and cauſed the powder which 
had lain in Williamſburgh, the capital city, to be 
removed from the magazine on board of a ſhip in 
James River. The people were greatly offended 
at this, and it was with the utmoſt difficulty wr 
| = 5 ; Thy 
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they were prevented from committing immediate 
-outrages. The governor aſſured them that the 
poder ſhould be returned in caſe of any inſur- 
5 rection among the ſlaves, which they pretended 
| to dread. Their behaviour, however, gave him 
much uneafineſs; and whether from any expreſ- 
fions of his, or other means; the inhabitants began 
to entertain ſufpicions leſt the ſlaves ſhould be 
emancipated, and armed | againſt their maſters. 
In every meeting they reprobated the governor's 
conduct, and in a ſhort time the diſcontent be- 
| - ..*._ © camegeneral. The governor endeavoured to for- 
2 1 tify his palace, and as ſome inſurgents had obliged 
| the receiver general to give ſecurity. for the pay- 
ment of the value of the powder, he publiſhed a 
proclamation, charging them with rebellious prac- 
tices in ſo doing. The people on this declared 
their reſolutions with freedom; and what little 
4 Quiet had been among them was now ſacrificed to 
_ thoſe, intereſts which they valued as their lives, and 
that ſpirit which prevailed in the other colonies, 
and which local circumſtances only hitherto had 
- prevented from being general. About June, the 
. governor laid before the general aſſembly Lord 
North's conciliatory propoſals, which he endea- 
voured to enforce with every poſſible argument, 
and by holding forth every poſſible inducement, 
from the conſiderations of peace and amity with 
the mother country. Without waiting for the 
iſſde of their deliberations, however, he judged it 
5 to retire privately, with his family, on 
zoard the Fowey man of war; which then lay near 


* 
; 
- 
- 


Tork- town, on the river of the ſame name. He 
ſignified the motives which led to this ſtep in a 

5 meſſage to the houſe of burgeſſes; who expreſſed 
| the greateſt ſurprize that he ſhould entertain ſuch 
ideas of danger, which they were We Sande 
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could not be founded on facts, and intreated his 
return, as the likelieſt method to prevent that in- 


_ creaſe of diſſatisfaction which would fill the minds 


of the people, on the news of his clandeſtine re- 


moval. The governor (Lord Dunmore), in his 


anſwer,” not only declared his fears to be well- 


founded, but even laid no little of the blame on 


ſome members of the houſe of burgeſſes, who had 
countenanced the violent and diſorderly proceed- 
ings of the people. The people of the town and 


neighbourhood had, a few days before the go- 
vernor's departure, broke into the magazine, and 


arried off part of the arms: this was done in the 
88 of ſome of the members of the houſe of 

urgeſſes; who, inſtead of committing the perſons 
guilty of an offence ſo daring, contented themſelves 


with procuring a reſtitution of a few. of the arms. 


Beſides, the houſe of burgeſſes, or it's committee, 

had appointed guards without his conſent, who, | 
under pretence of protecting the magazine, were 
about to uſurp the executive power, and ſubvert 
the conſtitution. In their letter to him, they 


55 En every requiſite ſecurity. To this his 


Lordſhip anſwered, that - no ſecurity could be 
given, unleſs by reinſtating him in the full powers 

of his office, by opening the courts of juſtice, re- 

ſtoring the energy of the laws, and diſarming all 
who had embodied themſelves in an illegal man- 
ner. Jo this letter the houſe of burgeſſes replied 
at great length, and in a ſtile of recrimination, 
imputed the diſturbances in the colony entirely 

to the affair of removing the powder, begged his 
Lordſhip to conſider the very flouriſhing appear- 
ance of Virginia for many years back, and whe- 


ther he had not been deceived when he miſre- 


preſented their ſpirit and behaviour, as he had 
goge, to the miniſter in England. As to the pro- 
JJC 


- 
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' poſals made by Lord North, they made the fame 
objections to them that the other colonies had 
done, and concluded a very long addreſs on the 
ſubject with theſe words: We have exhauſted 

every mode of application, which our invention 
could ſuggeſt, as proper and promiſing. We have 
decently remonſtrated with parliament; they have 
added new injuries to the old. We have wearied 
dur King Sith ſupplications; he has not deigned 


to anſwer us. We have appealed to the native 


honour and juſtice of the Britiſn nation; their 
efforts in our favour have hitherto been inef- 


After this a variety of meſſages, letters, ad- 

drefles, and anſwers, paſſed between the bur- 
geſſes and Lord Dunmore. No intreaties could 
prevail upon him to ſet his ſoot on land again; 


aid when the burgeſſes pledged their honour, and 


every thing ſacred, for his ſecurity, and begged 
him to viſit them, in order to paſs the bills of the 
ſeſſion, and diſmiſs the afſembly for the ſeaſon, 
his Lordſnhip maintained the ſame inflexibility of 
opinion relative to his perſonal ſafety; but added, 
that he would be ready to receive the houſe on 


the following Monday, at his preſent reſidence, 
and would then give his aſſent to ſuch bills as be 


might approve. of. But as the burgeſſes were 
not without ſuſpicion, that, if they” complied 
with this injunction, their danger might probably 
be as great as his Lordſhip's, they paſſed reſolu- 
tions, in which they declared, that the meſſage, re- 


_ ._ quiring them to attend the governor on board of 


2 a ſhip of war, was a high breach of their rights 
Aud privileges; that the unreaſonable delays 
throw in the way of their proceedings, and other 
circumſtances, gave them reaſon to fear for the 
unhappy people of that colony; and with all due 
age ag er RT 5 | loyalty 
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ane they judged it er to prepare for 
the preſervation of their property, and their ineſ- 
9 imable. rights and liberties, Accordingly, hav- 
in g broken, up the ſeſſion, the buſineſs of the co- 
ony was a in the hands of a convention of 
eee The defence of the colony by an armed 
Force was the principal object; and, to convince 
the world that this ſtep was dictated by ſorrowful 
neceſſity, 1 they Tel a declaration in juſtification | - | 
of their conduct. As it contains the ſame ſenti- | = 
825 "which te other colonies expreſſed, an 
ridgment is not neceſſary. After paſſing it, 
however, We are to conſider the government in 
Virginia as no longer Engliſh, or, to uſe the Par- 
liamentary.cxprefſion, we are to conſider Virginia 
* leagued in rebellion with the other provinces. 
* Lord nmore, in the mean time, was Vi 

Active in collecting a marine force, in which he 

was joined by ſuch friends of the government as 

did not think it ſafe to continue on ſhore. Open 

hoſtilities. were how at hand. Bodies of troops 

l ſent from the ſhips to plunder, to deſtroy a 

Militar ſtores, and carry off proviſions, the Virgi- 5 

Mins ent detachments of their new-raiſed forces . | 
. to, oppoſe ſuch encroachments. Many loſt their | 

Bi in theſe engagements, who, as they fought 
not for the legitimate ob bjects of war, died with- 

out the honours of it. "Tx attempt was made by 

ſome ſhips to burn, 1 a port town of ſome 

conſequence; but the inhabitants, whether from 

ſuſpicion or information, were ſo well e — 

meet them, and ſo fcaſonably reinforced a de- 1 | 
tachment from Williamſburgh, rhat the tips) were | 6 
obliged to retreat with the loſs of ſome men, and = 

A tender, which was taken. The governor now - | s 

Th e law, requiring all 8 ca- 15 

et "Cp . 
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pable of bearin arms. to re ir to his Ma jeſty's 
„ Or e * traitors... "He alſo 

| declared all indented ſervants, negroes, or others, 

| i do fein to rebels, who were able and wh 

| 6.79 1999 his Majeſty's forces,. to be free. I 
— 5 eafily be conceived that the utmoſt Soner. 

nation wad be the conſequence of the eman- 
cipation of the ſlaves. Some hundreds, both of 
whites and blacks, joined Lord Dunmore, who 
now appeared at the head of a confiderable num- 
ber of mens but he ſoon. found that the good ef- 
fects. of | his, proclamation were ſadly dif] 5 1 

tioned to rhe irritation it produced. ing 


humſelf at the great bridge near Norfolk, a "baſs of 


ſome conſequence, he conſtructed 4 fort, which 
guarded the avenues to the town. The enemy 
marched towards them with great expedition, 
and, under the command of Colonel Woodford, 
ſecured themſelves from ſurprize by a fortification | 
erected within cannon - ſhot of the others. A deſ- 
perate attempt to ſurprize the rebels in their in- 
trenchments was made by Captain Fordyce, at 
the head of only about fixty grenadiers, The in- 
trepidity of this little corps was aſtoniſhing, but 
ill-adviſed; for after the captain, With ſeveral of 
his men, had been killed, the reſt were taken pri- 
ſoners, and moſt of them wounded. _ The victors 
teſtified their admiration of Captain Fordyce's 
.bravery, by interring his body with military” ho- 
nours. The priſoners were well treated, except- 
ing thoſe 15 had deſerted from the Americans. 
In conſequence of this diſaſter, Lord Dunmore 
xetired again to his ſhips, which now were over- 
loaded with people unfit to manage them, and un- 
ſerviceable in any of the departments of the mi- 
12 roſeſſion. The rebels having got poſſeſ- 
on fo ſome Cannon and ſtores, entered * 1 
OY a rom 


1 


* 


cannonade from the Liverpool frigate, two lache 
governor's ſhip, for ſome houts, 
the whole town was reduced to aſhes, | Some fay, 
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from which the fleet removed to, a greater diſ- 


* * 
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Nor were other attempts to aſliſt Lord Dun- 


* 


more, by faiſing troops, more ſucceſsful. Some 
{ſuſpicious perſons being apprehended by the Ame- 
ricans, it appeared that a deſign had been in agi- 
tation to bring together a conſiderable force on 
the back of the colonies, particularly in Virginia 
and the Carolinas: a negociation was likewiſe car 
ried on. with. the Ohio Indians, and the accom- 
pliſhment of this important project ſeemed fe- 
ure, when the ſeizure of theſe petſons in the 


buſineſs to the congreſs, who publiſhed the ga- 


pers found in their cuſtody, and ſent the adyen- 
turers to priſon, This diſcoyery, was productive 


of an irritation of mind which ſhewed itſelf in 


marks of ſevere retaliation, . for retaliation it is 
but too natural to expect from men ſituated as the 


Americans now, were. The deſtruction of the 
town of Norfolk was much reprobated, as a'ctuel 


and unjuſtifiable flep, The Liverpool man of 


war, on it's arrival from England, fent à flag on 


ſhore, to know whether the inhabitants would 


ſuppl y: his Majeſty's ſhips with proviſions: this 


being denied, notice was given, that it was deter- 


mined to deſtroy the town; and the firſt day of 


the new year is rendered memorable by the exe 


of war, and the 


the deſign, was to have deſtroyed that part of the 


Toad through Maryland, diſcovered the whole 


& 
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A variety of tranſactions being carried” on in 
different places at the ſame time, it is not eaſy to 
preſerve, regularity in our narration. No colony, 
at this period, was unemployed in the ſervice of 
war. In South Carolina, The governor was obliged 
to retire from Charleſtown on board of a ſhip of 
war in the river; and a ſucceſsful rreaty was con- 

cluded between the Americans and the leaders of 
the back-ſettlers (called Regulators), by which 
the latter were bound to preſerve an entire neutra- 
lity. Theſe Regulators had formerly been tam- 

xred with by the governor; but his intentions, 
being dinulged, ware difappoimed.” "Governor 
Martin, of North Carolina, was vigotous in the 
exerciſe of his office, but continually involved in 
quarrels with the American congreſs, and com- 
mittees, who declared him an enemy to America; 
and which charge he returned, by proclaiming 
their declaration to be à ſcurrilous and ſeditious 
libel. Before he could fortify his palace at New- 
burn, however, he was obliged to fetire on board 
a ſloop of war in Cape Fear river, leaving the am- 
munition to fall into the hands of the Americans, 
who eſtabliſhed the ſame alterations in the form 
of government in both Carolinas, as had taken 
place in the other colonies. At Boſton, by the 
departure, of General Gage, the thief command 
devolved upon General Howe. who iffued a pro- 
_clamation, by which “ ſuch of the inhabitants as 
attempted to. leave the town withour licence, were 
condemned to a execution, if detected and 
taken; and if they eſcaped, to be proceeded againſt 
as traitors, by the forfeiture of their effects; and 
ſuch as obtained permiſſion, were not' to carry 
more than a ſmall ſpecified ſum of money. Mean 
time, hoſtilities continued to be committed on the 
ſea · coaſts. About the middle of October, in con- 
5 ); ie 
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ſequence of ſome violent behaviour relative to the 
loading of a maſt-ſhip, - the admiral on this coaſt 
ordered that the town of Falmouth, in the northern 
part of the province of Maſſachuſet's- bay, ſhould _ 
be levelled with the ground; an order Which was 
ſoon complied with. Only a few houſes eſcaped, 
owing to their diſtance; and thoſe of the leaſt 
valuable ſort. The aſſembly of Maſſachuſet's- 
bay met ſoon after this, and paſſed an act for 
granting letters of marque and repriſal, and the 
eſtabliſhment of the courts of admiralty, for the 
trial and condemnation of Britiſh ſhips; declaring, 
at the ſame time, that their ſole intention was to 
defend the coaſts and navigation of America, and 
extend the power of capture only over ſuch ſhips 
as ſhould, be employed in bringing ſupplies to the 
_ armies. employed againſt them. The ſeveral co- 
lonies already aſſociated, had in May entered into 
articles of confederation and perpetual union, of 
which the following are the principal.—“ The 
name oſ the confederacy ſhall henceſorth be, The 
United Colonies of North America. They hereby 
enter into a firm league of friendſhip with each 
other, binding on themſelves and their-poſterity, 
for their common defence againſt their enemies, 
for the ſecurity of their liberties and properties, 
and their mutual and general ſafety and welfare. 
Each colony ſhall enjoy and retain as much as it 
may think fit of it's owa preſent laws, cuſtoms, 
rights, privileges, and peculiar juriſdictions, with- 
in it's o limits; and may amend it's on con- 
_ Nitution, as ſhall ſeem beſt to it's on aſſembly or 
convention. For the more convenient manage- 
ment of general intereſts, delegates ſhall be elected 
annually in each colony, to meet in general con- 
greſs, at ſuch time and place as ſhall be agreed on 
in the next preceding congreſs. Only where 
M 55 | particular 
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particular circumſtances do not make a deviation 

 neceſlary, it is underſtood to be a rule, that each 

5 png congreſs is to be held in a different 
1. 


colony, tilt the whole number be gone through, 
and ſo in perpetual rotation. The power and duty 
of the congreſs ſhall extend to the determining 
war and peace, the entering into alliances, and 
conciliation with Great Britain, the ſettling all 
diſputes between colony and colony, if any ſhould 
_ and ne planting new colonies where . 
e e s ſhall alſo make ſuch general ordi- 
1 ght neceſſary to the general welfare, 
of which particular aſſemblies cannot be compe- 
tent; viz: thoſe that may relate to our general com. 
merce, or general currency, to the eſtabliſhment 
If poſts, the regulation of our common forces. 
"The congreſs ſhall alſo have the appointment of 
all nnen civil and military, appertaining to the 
confederacy, ſuch as general treaſurer, 
ſecretary, &c. All charges of war, and all other 
general expences to be incurred for the common 
welfare; ſhall be defrayed out of 2 common trea- 
ſury, which is to be ſupplied by each colony, in 
proportion to it's number of gage Polls between 
| Aixteen and ſixty years of age; the taxes for pay- 
ing that proportion are to! > Jai and levied by 
the laus of each colony. The number of dele- 
gates to be elected and ſent to the congreſs by each 
colony, ſhall be regulated from time to time by 
the number of ſuch polls returned; ſo as that one 
delegate be allowed for eyery five thouſand polls. 
The delegates are to brin with” them, to every | 
. congreſs,” an darkened” return vr the. number 
of polls in their teſpective colonies, which is to 
he taken for the purpoſes above. mentioned At 
"IP een; the cangreſs one half of the 
ned, e 'of froxies; fhall be 
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neceſſary. to make a quorum: and each delegate at 
the congreſs ſhall have a vote in all caſes; and, if 
neceſſarily abſent, ſhall be allowed to appoint any 
other delegate from the ſame colony to be his 
Proxy, who may vote for him. An executive 
council ſhall be appointed by the congreſs out' of 
their own body, conſiſting of twelve perfons ; of 
whom, in the firſt appointment, one-third, viz. 
four, ſhall be for. one year, four for two years, and 
_ four for three years; and, as the faid terms ex- 
pire, the Vacancies ſhall be filled up by i 8 5 
ments for three years; whereby one-third of the 
members will be choſen annually ; and each per- 
ſon who has ſerved the ſame term of three years 
a counſellor, hall have a reſpite of three ears 
before he can be elected again. This council, of 
| whom two-thirds ſhall be a quorum, in the receſs 
of the congreſs, is to execute what ſhall haye been 
enjoined thereby; to manage the general copri- 
nental buſineſs and intereſts, to receive applica- 
tions from foreign countries, to prepare matters 
for the conſideration of the congreſs, to fill up, pr 
tempore, continental offices that fall vacant, and 
to draw on the 5 treaſurer for ſuch monies 
as may be neceſſary for general ſervices, and ap- 


|  propriated by the congreſs to ſuch ſervices. ' No 


colony ſhall engage in an offenſive war with any 
nation of Indians, without the conſentof the con- 
greſs, or great council above-mentioned, who are 
3 to conſider the 3 and neceſſity of ſuch 
war. A perpetual alliance, offenſive and defen- 
five, hto Bb entered into, as ſoon as may be, with 
the Six Nations; their limits aſcertamed, and to 
e ſecured to them; their lands not to be en- 


7 


croached on, nor any private or colony purchaſe 


3 


_ to be made of them hereafter to be held good; nor 
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articular- circumſtances do not make à deviation 
Bei, it is underſtosd te be a rule, that each 
8 8 congreſs is to be held in a different 
Colony, till the whole number be gone through, 
and ſo in perpetual rotation. The power and my 
of the congreſs ſhall:extend to the onion Ion 
war and peace, the entering into alliances, and re- 
conciliation with Great Britain, the ſettling all 
diſputes between colony and colony, if any ſhould 
atiſe, and the planting new colonies where proper, 
The ang. dr Mall alſo make ſuch general ordi- 
nances, thought neceſſary to the general welfare, 
of which particular aſſemblies cannot be compe- 
tent: viz; thoſe that may relate to our general com. 
merce, or general currency, to the eſtabliſnment 
of poſts, the regulation of our common forces. 
The congreſs ſhall alſo have the appointment of 
all officers, civil and military, appertaining to the 
general confederacy, "ſuch as general treaſurer, 
ſecretary, &c. All charges of war, and all other 
general expences to be incurred for the common 
welfare; ſhall be defrayed out of a common trea- 
_ fury, which is to be ſupplied by each colony, in 
| Proportion to it's number of male polls between 
| dixteen and ſixty years of age; the raxes for pay- 
_ ing'thar proportion are we laid and levied by 
the laus of each colony. The number of dele- 
gates to be elected and ſent to the congreſs by each 
colony, ſhall be regulated from time to time by 
the number of ſuch polls returned; ſo as that one 
delegate be allowed for every five thouſand polls. 
The delegates are to bring witk them, ce every = 
. .congrels, an authenticated return of the number 
of polls in their teſpective colohies, which is ta 
he taken for the e above. mentioned-. At 
a meeting of tlie cangreſs one half of the 
members returned, rl of faroiies; ſhall be 
: 25 2174 2 | | neceſſary: 


neceſſary. to make a quorum: and each delegate at 
the congreſs ſhall have a vote in all caſes; and, if 
_ neceffarily abſent, ſhall be allowed to appoint any 
other delegate from the ſame colony to be his 
proxy, who may vote for him. An executive 
council ſhall be appointed by the congreſs out of 
their own body, conſiſting of twelve perfons ; of 
whom, in the firſt appointment, one-third, viz. - 
four, ſhall be for, one year, four for two years, and 
four for three years; and, as the faid terms ex- 
ire, the Vacancies ſhall be filled up by appoint- 
ments for three years; whereby one-third of the 
members will be choſen annually ;* and each per- 
ſon who has ferved the ſame term of three ears 
as counſellor, ſhall have a reſpite of three years 
before he can be elected again. This council, of 
n 000 44 Et A de ag 
whom two-thirds ſhall be a quorum, in the receſs 
of the congreſs, is to execute what ſhall ha ye been 
enjoined thereby; to manage the general conti- 
nental buſineſs and intereſts, to receive applica- 
tions from foreign countries, to prepare matters 
for the conſideration of the congreſs, to fill up, pro 
tempore, continental offices that fall vacant, and 
to draw an the 1 treaſurer for ſuch monies 
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ral congreſs. The boundaries lands 


the other Indians ſhall alſo. be aſcertained, 
ons x nnd to them in the ſame manner; and 
rſons appointed to reſide among them in proper 
Ariete, who ſhall take care to prevent injuſtice 
in the trade with them; and be enabled at one ge- 
neral expence, by occaſional ſmall ſupplies, to 
relieve their, perſonal wants and diftrefſes; and all 
purchaſes from them ſhall, be by the congreſs, for 
the general advantage and 9 57 of the united 
colonies. As all new inftitutions may have im- 
8 which only time and expericnce bool 
iſcover, it is agreed, that the general congreſ: 


from time to time, ſhall propoſe ſuch amend- 


ments of this conſtitution, as may be found necel- | 
 faryz which being approved of by a majority of 
the colony afſemblics, ſhall be equally binding 
with the reſt of the articles of this e ee 
Any and every colony from Great Britain, u 
the continent of North America, not at pre Lic 
in our aſſociation, may, upon appli- 
cation, and joining the laid aſſociation, be 5 
ceived into the confederation, VIZ. Fans el . 
. Nova Scotia, Bermudas, Eaſt and Weſt 
oridas, and ſhall. thereupon. be entitled to all 
the advantages of our union, mutual aſſiſtance, and 
commerce. Theſe articles ſhall be propoſed to 


the ſeveral provincial conventions or Teo lies: 0 


to be by them conſidered ; and if approved, WY 
are adviſed to empower their delegates to ARTE 
to and ratify the {ame in the enſuing co congreſs; 


35 after which the Roe thereby eſtab ilbed: is to 


continge firm, till the terms of reconciliation pro- 
F if tion "of. congreſs. fot the King are 
ene till the ads; ſince ne, det the 
erican commerce and fiſt a he -— 
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till reparation is made for the injury done to 
Boſton, by ſhutting up it's port, for burning 
Charleſtown, and for the expence of this nj 
war; and till all the Britiſh troops are withdrawn 
from America. On the arrival of theſe events, 
the colonies are to return to their former con- 
nections and friendſhip with Great Britain; but, 
on failure thereof, this confederation is to be per- 
petual. —It was ſome time before the colonies 
were unanimous. in joining this aſſociation. A 
few months, however, put the propriety of the 
all Oo 
oy 89e fer the confederation was drawn up, the 
following reſolutions were paſſed, * Whereas it 
hath- pleafed God to bleſs theſe countries with à 
moſt plentiful harveſt, whereby much corn and 
_ ®ther proviſions can be ſpared to foreign nations 
wo may want the ſame ; it is reſolved, that after 
the Expiration of ſix months, from the 20th of 
7 5 July inſtant, being the day appointed, by a late 


— 


of parliament of Great Britain, for reſtoring 


the trade of the confederate colonies, all cuſtom 


houſes therein if the ſaid act be not firſt repealed) 
ſhall be ſhut up, and all the officers of the fame 
diſcharged from the execution of their ſeveral 
functions; and all the ports of the ſaid colonies 
are to be thenceforth open to the ſhips of every- 
Mate in Europe that will admit our commerce, 
and protect it, who may bring in, and expoſe to 
fale,” free of all duties, their reſpective produce 
and manufaQures, and every kind of merchan- 
diſe, excepting teas, and the merchandiſe of Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the Britiſh Weſt India Iflands. 
We will, tothe utmoſt of our power, maintain 
and ſupport this freedom of commerce, for two 
years certain after it's commencement, any recon- 
Ciliation between us and Great Britain notwith- 
„„ %%% Od ſiſtanding, 
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ſtanding, and as much longer beyond that term as 
the late acts of parliament for reſtraining the 
commerce and fiſheries, and difallowing the laws 
_ and charters of any of the colonies, ſhall continue 
unrepealed.” In a declaration publiſhed near the 
end of the year, the congreſs avowed, that what- 
ever puniſhment ſhall be inflicted upon any per- 
ſons in the power of their enemies, for favouring, 
aiding, or abetting, the cauſe of American li- 
berty, ſhall be retaliated in the ſame kind, and in 
the ſame degree, upon thoſe in their power, who 
have favoured, aided, or abetted, or oui abet, 
the ſyſtem of miniſterial oppoſition.— This de- 
claration was an anſwer to the royal proclamation 
for ſuppreſſing rebellion and ſedition, iſſued at 
C 
och was the ſtate of America at the end of the 
. preſent year. In England fear and hope, jealouſy 
and reſignation, alternately occupied the minds of 
the people; commercial intereſt and party pre- 


. qudice, divided the public opinion; and they who 


Judged without any. other bias than toward the 
public good, were of a, conſequence. too incon- 
Fiderable for public notice. Thete never was a 
time when oppoſition were ſo powerful in argu- 
ments, or ſo weak in numbers. The inefficacy 
of the boaſted coercive meaſures was an unan- 
ſwerable objection; but the power of the majority 
was. jrrefiſtible, and what was effected by num. 
bers paſſed for the operation of reaſon. The ab- 
ſürd and. deſtructive diſtinctions of "Whig and 
Tory were now revived with extraordinary viru- 
_ lence; and the preciſe definition of each claſs ad- 
mitting of ſome ambiguity, a man of ſober ſenſe 
and unconnected judgment knew not what part to 
take, knew not where to look for his country's 
F c $3 ihe i EB EASE YE 
vation, knew not to what he ſhould impure it's 
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impending ruin. Much money was at this time 
in England, the greateſt part of which had con- 
feſſedly been ſent from America. Peace being 
reſtored in the continent of Europe, great de- 
mand ſor merchandiſe was made; and theſe, 
wich perhaps the uſual increaſe of particular ſales 
conſequent on military preparations, kept many 
people inſenſible of the danger trade in ge- 
neral was expoſed to. The American, African, 
and Weſt India merchants and planters were not 
o confined in their proſpects; indeed, what they 
had already felt, made them thoroughly deſirous 
that this unhappy breach ſhould be ſpeedily. ce- 
mented. But the horrors of civil war were painted 
either in colouring too faint, or there was ſome 
fatality attending the preſent appearances, Ihe 
rejection of city petitions ſeemed, in the begin- 
ning of the ſeaſon, to draw off the cauſe of public 
diſcontent from the American troubles to the ob. 
ſtinacy of the court. But from this apathy a va- 
riety of cauſes concurred to rouſe the people. 
Lord Effingham, who had uniformly reprobated 
the meaſures of parliament in the affairs of the. 
colonies, refigned the command of his regiment, 
_ as: ſoon as he heard that it was one of thoſe in- 
tended for ſervice againſt America. Public thanks 


were rendered to him for this inſtance of patri- 


otiſm and conſiſtency ; but, as is ſaid, he did not 
eſcape without private marks of diſpleaſure. The 

| Proteſtant ſubjects and merchants in Ireland de- 
clared chaniſelves to poſſeſs opinions in favour: of 
America, and where a knowledge could be pro- 


_ cured of the other ſtates of Europe, ſimilar ſenti: 


ments prevailed, A 
The African trade being nearly extinguiſhed, a 
g occurrence preſented itſelf {gon af- 
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ter the arrival of the Guinea ſhips. The: crews 
being diſmiſſed, as no longer wanted, the miſery 
and diſtraction of this uſeful ſet of men hecame 
very great. A prodigious; number of them aſ- 
ſembled at Liverpool, and committed ſuch vio- 
lences, as to fill the minds of the inhabitants with 
the greateſt apprehenſions concerning the ſafety 
of the toun. The Gy interpoſition of a; de- 
tachment of light horſe diſperſed the mob for the 
preſent, and employment was ſoon: afterwards 
found for them in the royal navy. About Auguſt, 
Mr. Penn, late governor, and one of the pro- 
prietors of Pennſylvania, arrived from thence 
with a petition from ee ee A to the 
King, which he preſented through the hands of 
Lord Dartmouth. As the ſubſtance: of the peti- 
tion was of a moſt panes nature, and the language 
more mild than that of any hitherto preſented, 
great hopes were formed by the friends of Ame- 
rica. But theſe hopes fell to the ground, when 
Mr. Penn was informed by the American ſecre- 
_ tary, that no anſwer would be given to this petition. 
In defence of this refuſal, it was urged, that there 
was no poſſibility of relying on their promiſes 
who ſtill had arms in their hands, and that the 
dignity of the crown: would. be leſſened to con- 
tempt, if England ſhould now retreat from ber 
deſigns without a probability, at leaſt, of ſucceſs, 
at a time when the ſpirit and diſpuſition of the 
people decided againſt a meaſure E inconfiſtent. 
8 5 extract from this petition may now be read, 
bovwever, without any injury to the dignity of the 
._ _ crown. After many profeſſions of attachment to 
Britain, and a brief mention of the cauſes of the 
| Pry" troubles, they add, Attached to your 
_ Majeſty's: perſon, family, and government, with 
all the devotion that principle and affection can 
| : : 9 ninſpire, 
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e otindRes with Gren Britain by rhe 
ſtrongeſt ties that can unite ſocieties, and de- 
| navrs every event that tends in any degree to 
eaken them, we ſolemnly aſſure your Majeſty, 
that we not only moſt ardently defire the former 
harmony between her and theſe colonies may be 
reſtored, but that a concord may be eſtabliſhed 
between them upon ſo firm a baſis, as to 
tuate it's bleſſings, uninterrupted by any future 
difſentions, to fucceeding generations in both 
countries; to tranſmit your Majeſty's name to 
poſterity, adorned with that fignal and laſti 
ry 82 has attended the memory of thoſe 155 
luſtrious perſonages, whoſe virtues and abilities 
have ' extricated ſtates from dangerous convul- 
ſions, and, by ſecuring happineſs to others, have 
"erected the moſt age and durable monuments 
to their own fame. We beg leave further to af- 
ſure your Majeſty, that not withſtanding the ſuf- 
ferings of your loyal coloniſts, during the courſe 
of the preſent controverſy, our breaſts retain too 
tender a regard for the king om from which we 
derive our origin, to requeſ duch a reconciliation 
as might in any meaſure be inconſiſtent with her 
dignity or her welfare. Theſe, related as we are 
to her, honour and duty, as well as inclination, 
induce us to ſupport and advance; and, the ap- 
prehenſions that now oppreſs our hearts with un- 
e grief being once removed, your Majeſty 
will find your faithful ſubjects on this continent 
"ready 81 willing, at all times, as they have ever 
been, with their lives and fortunes, to aſſert and 
maintain the intereſts of your Majeſty and of our 
mother country; We therefore beſeech your Ma- 
off, that your royal authority and influence 'may 
graciouſly interpoſed, to procure us relief from 
our * TT: and- Jealouſics, eta by 


the 


Ne GS before-mentioned, 3 to 3 171 
through every part of your dominions; with a 
| Humility ſubmitting. to your Majeſty's wiſc con- 
fideration, whether it may not be expedient, for 
Facilitating. theſe important purpoſes, that 
Majeſty, be pleaſed to direct ſome mode by ech 
the united application of your HT eh in to 
the throne, in purſuance of their, common coun- 
ils, may be improved into a happy and perma- 
nent reconciliation; and that in the mean time 
meaſures may be taken for preventihg the fur- 
ther deſtruction of the lives of your "Majeſty's 
ſubjects, and that ſuch ſtatutes as mote imnie- 
1 diſtreſa any, of your Majeſty's colonies be 
repealed. For by ſuch. arrangements as your 
Majeſty's wiſdom can form, for dne the 
united ſenſe of your American people, we are 
convinced your Ma; zeſty would receive ſuch ſa- 
n of © diſpoſition of the coloniſts, 
toward their ſoyercign and the preſent ſtate, that 
the wiſhed-for opportunity would ſoon be reſtored 
to them, of evincing. the fincerity of their: pro- 
Feflions, by every te 1 of devotion becoming 
the moſt urifal ſu 9 5 and the moſt affec- 
-tionate coloniſts. This petition is ſigned by 5 
_ delegates. from the colonies of New, ampſhirc, 
Maffachuſet a- bay, Rhode-iſland, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware 
.Couppics, Maryland, n North and South 
"Caralina,, 2 
But neither the opening for r rec NC 


Inc Ds phi 
was held forth in this petition, nor the ill ſucceſs. 
| attending the Newfoundland fiſheries, nor rei- 
terated remonſtrances from incorporate, and mer- 
cantile . were ſufficient to vert, the meh by 
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zociations for troops. Many difficulties occurred 
in the courſe of theſe; and after being diſap- 
inted both in Holland and Ruſſia, Geral 
preſented itſelf as our only reſource 3 
_ troops. In the mean time the garriſons of Mi- 
norca and Gibraltar were ordered to America, and 
replaced by five battalions of electoral troops. Pro- 
digious quantities of proviſions and*neceffaries of 
all forts were ſhipped for Boſton : the expence was 
incredible, and the bufineſs fo ill conducted, or at- 
tended with circumſtances fo unavoidably unfor= 
runate, that before the tranſports could put to 
ſea, the greater part of their cargoes were de- 
ſtroyed by tempeſts, or conſumed through neceſ- 
ity; and of the few which encountered the dan- 
gers of the ocean, at a late period of the year, tie 
greater part were wrecked, taken by the Ame 
Ticans. on their coaſts, or were driven into the 
harbour of Boſton, more ſtanding in need of aſ- 
fiſtance, than able to afford any. A ſubſcription 
opened in England ſoon after this, for the relief 
ok the ſoldiers at Boſton, and the widows and 
children of the killed and wounded; was an appeal 
to humanity which many could fiot reſiſt; but 
others, weighing the concomitant circumſtances, 
Were doubtful how far they could beſtow this 
charity, Conſiſtently with their avowed hatred of 
the mkafures of government againſt the Ame 
fn ? e ee » TION] Laiter ner, 
In the courſe of the fummerf addrefſey' pouret 
in from alf quarters. Thoſe from North Britain, 
in particular, Were feplete with ſentiments f 
attachment to the meaſures öf the preſent mi- 
nmiſtry, and conveyed the ſtrongeſt profeſſiohs bf 
theit readmefs to aſſiſt government againſt the 
deſigns of a rebellious people. In ſome of the 
*addreffes, as welk as in many of the public papers, 
b VV ſuſpicions 


\ 
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Guſpicions of treaſonable practices were thrown 
dut in abundance. A Mr. Sayre, an American 
by birth, and a banker in London, was actually 
apprehended, and committed to the Tower, for 
having formed a deſign to carry off his Maje ly | 
by ſorce, at noon day, in his paſlage to the 
of Peers, to tranſport him out of the kingdom, 
and ovyerturn the form of government. Ridi- 
culous as this may appear, it raiſed no little fer- 
ment in the kingdom; and, without conſiderinę 
the impoſſibility of ſuch a crime, every individuz 
panted to be the executioner of a culprit. into 
; 8 mind ſuch thoughts dared to enter. Mr. 
Sayre, however, was bailed out after a few days 
ap and no proſecution being at- 
tempted, he ſued Lord. Rochford for falle im- 
ment: 

At length the parliament met on Oftober the 
26th: this Majeſty, ima ſpeech of unuſual length, 
gave the preſent tuation of America as an excuſe 
lor 1—8 4 called the houſes together early. It 
vas obſerved, that thoſe who had too long ſuc- 
 ceſsfully laboured to influence the people in Ame- 
_ by. groſs yn e. and to infuſe i into 
their minds a ſyſtem of opinions repugnant to the 
| . conſtitution of 1 and to __ | 
ſubordinate relation to Great Britain, now 
avowed their revolt, hoſtility, and rebellion. 

had raiſed troops, reg collecting a naval oi 

had ſeized. the public revenue, and aſſumed to 
themſelves legi ive, executive, and judicial 
Powers, which they already 5 the moſt 
arbitrary manner over the perſons operties 
of 8 nas age z and ee e of 
theſe u y people might ſtill retain their loy- 
5 —— Wi iſe not to ies. pl t fatal conſt uences of | 


- * 
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mme torrent of violence had been firong enough 
io compel their acquieſcence, till a fuffictent force 
mould appear to ſupport them. The authors and 
| morers of this deſperate confpiracy hag, in the 
6ndud of it, derived great advantage from the 
difference of our intentions and their's. They 
meant only-ro amuſe, by vague expreflions of at- 
tachment to the parent fate, and the firongeft 
profeſſions" of loyaity to his Majeſty, while they | 
prepared for a general revolt. On our part, 
though it was declared in the laſt ſeſſion, that a 
rebellion” exiſted in Maffachuſet's- bay, yet the 
parliament wiſhed rather to reclaim than ſubdue 
even that province. The reſolutions of parlia- 
ment breathed a ſpirit of moderation and forbear- 
ance; coneiliatory propoſitions accompanied the 
meaſures taken to enforce authority; and the e 
coercive acts were adapted to caſes of criminal 
combinations amongſt ſubjects not then in arms. 1 
His "Majeſty had acted with the fame temper, he 
anxious te prevent; if poſſible, the effuſion of = 
blood, and ehe calamities inſeparable from a'ftare 
of war; ſtill hoping that the people of America 
would have diſcerned the traiterous views of 
their leaders, and have been convinced, that to be 
a ſubject of Great Britain, with all it's conſe- 
quenees, is to be the freeſt member of any civil 
ſociety in the known world. The rebellious war 
was now become more general, and was mani- - 
feſlly earried on for the purpoſe of eftabliſhing an 
independent empire. The object was too im- 
portant, the ſpirit of the Britiſh nation to high, 
the reſources with-which God had bleſſed her tooõ 
numerous, to give up ſo many colonies which.ſhe 
bad planted with great ipduſtry, "nurſed with 
great tenderneſs, encouraged with many commer- 
cial advantages, and protected and Utfended at 
„„ -- > | much 
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1 expence of blood and treaſure. It was now 
become the part of wiſdom, and (in it's effects) of 
clemeney, to put a ſpeedy end to theſe diſorders by 
the moſt deciſive exertions. For this purpoſe his 
Majeſty had increaſed his naval eſtabliſhment, an 
greatly augmented his land forces: but in ſuch a 
manner as might be leaſt burdenſome to the king- 

dom. His Myeſty informed them, that the moſt 
friendly offers. of foreign ſervice had been made, 
and, if neceſſary, ſhould. be laid before them. 
He aſſured them, that when the unhappy and de- 
luded multitude, againſt whom force was to be 
directed, -ſhould become ſenſible of their error, he 
would receive the miſled with tenderneſs and 
mercy. An apology was made to the Commons 
for the increaſed demand of ſupplies; andi it was. 
aimed, that the conſtant employment of his 
Majeſty's t e and the moſt earneſt wiſhes of 
his {<5 þ tended wholly to the ſafety and happi-, 
neſs of his people; and that his Majeſty ſaw no 

Probability that the meaſures which parliament 
might adopt would be imerrupted. by W 
with any foreign. power. 

As the addrefles, in anſwer to this ſpeech; con- 
BA ot ian entirely. conſentancous to it, che 
efforts of oppoſition. were pewerfully directed to. 
avoid the imputation of thoſe addreſſes being the 
unanimous veice of the houſe. The commence-: 
ment of the debates was ſrom an alteration pro- 
poſed by Lord John Cavendiſh, in the Houſe of 
; ee and a fimilar one by the Marquis of 
in the Houſe of Lords. pur- 
e was this: That they beheld, with 

„ 8 concern, the diſorders and diſcontents 

CE in the colonies rather increaſed than diminiſned 

by the means that had been uſed to ſuppreſs and 

11 es circumſtance alone n W 2 


** 
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them juſt:reaſon to ſeat, that theſe means were net 
originally well conſidered, or properly adapted to 
their ends. That they were ſatisfied by experi- 
- ence, that the misfortune had, in a great meaſure, 
ariſen from the want of full and perfect infarmas 
tion-of. the real fate and condition of the colonies 
being laid before parliament; by, reaſon of. which 
meaſures i injurious. and ine fficaciom had beenc ar, 
into execution, from whence. no. ſalutary end 

could be expected tending to tarniſh the luſtre 
of the Britiſ arms, to bring diſcredit-on' the wif. 
dom ik Lk . . to 7 7 80 
Wit ope of end, a mo ee 
85 That, deeply impreſicd with the melancha 5 9 

"of Id, 4 1 0 nt 1 5 


pcrpation they could obtain, and wi th rhe moſt 
mature deliberation they.could Mt Dc review, ra 
Whale of he late proceedings, that they ma 

enabled to diſcoyery, AS 8 will, be m fling 


do apply, the mo Ba reſtoring 
onder to the diiraed affairs of he empire, 
 confdencerohis Majeſty — 


dy prudent and 0 e e Q 
the authority of. 3 and ſatisſact 
dee eee ee 
the ttuſt to avoid ay occafionot e 
to che alarming and dangerous e 850 
ing) in ſoreign forces to the ſupport of as 
Jjeſty e auchorit) within his own dominions,: 
de ſtill more dregdiul calamity "of 
L tif blood by: Britiſh arms? *— The debites oh this - 
motion comprehended all the former, and a va- 
Fiety: ol new arguimetis,. ariſing from s occur- 
rences, for and againſt che Ahn American 
. cogrcioni; 485 they, were cond ducted with | great ſpi⸗ | 
rit, and ſeeming conviction, it may not be im- 
: proper tolay N ck 2 N SPL 


7 Ai Pe af 
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in beck, to wich we may afterwards refer, and 
thereby Void tedious repetition. 

"The friends of miniftry argued thus: Since 
the . congrels have wreſted from it's rightfut-pof-- 
 feſſors all the powers of government, have raiſed 

jes, are Preparing a fleet, making a ary 
fable, na 4 catrying” on * 24 
, we catmot admit a doubt of their inten- 
tions to be entirely independent of Great Brit kin. 
69105 words and actiens correfpond not; or if 
Th Bei held forth a ſpecious and equi 

n of correfpondence, which amounts 

i, at they Teck not independence, yer are 

nec e nd del than a nominal ſubmiſſion 

(the tron ne of Britain,” The lenity of partiatient 
often ett tended tot em, has been fepaid with 
inſult⸗ and 11 5 bed ro it's dip paragernent. ASE 
proof of this lenity; the Aera have been ale 
Wed te kat emelves, and they have reſuſed 
the contribaright of arty Hijnirwiiatfoever, Hurt we 
edited i? Prevenue;' "norAoth6firy Tee 


wo 


foveretghty Mok Britaiff ve muſt — . 
ferice.”" Ve'ezhmor reverſe dur operations che) 
nut Rilf'be pürſueg; and Tucceſs might have 3 


tendled them, but for the Sgpo tien which the) y 
fave met wirf from thoſe who ought not ſo far t. 
9 < interelts of this'country, as to influence 
jnft even the le Illatüre itſelf. Our 
es, it muſt be allowed, are many; 5 SR | 
rope $ watchfuf forthe event, and'a' retroſpe & 
550 d inyotve as in di grace, We have no 3 | 
ko fear from for orergn pow Wers, and a recollection of 
our. ſucceffes, When embroiled in the dangers and 
iſtreſſes of many 'a complicated war, dught to 
arm . Uefpairigg of a e Hue to a2 
diſpute g ae with à foc” of yeſterda Y, and 


N <atticks Has ariſen fre m burlelves. 5 


=y 


hou! 
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that part of the ſpeech which relates to the em- 
ploying of foreign troops, we mean not at pre- 


t, by our addreſs, to give an abſolute affent ro | 


he meaſure; but when the navy and army eſti- 
mates dull b be laid before the houſe, the legality 
of it may be more fully enquired into. In the 
mean time, we reſt it's defence on precedents, 
and the ſtricteſt principles both of law and con- 
- RKitution.. Many able lawyers have defended: it; 
but as ſome members ſeem greaily:alarmed; 
niſtry are willing that the matter may 0 
be taken into conſiderat ion, and debated om par- | 
ty; grounds. Miſmanagement, in ſome 
quarter, we pretend not to deny; but it is as yet 
doubt ſul whether the authoritatĩve or excchtive 
power deſerves the greateſt ſhare of blame. An 
- enquiry will clear up the whole; and it is ndt yet 
tuo late to comp nſate for want of vigour hither- 


do, or to the good effects of the preſent 


. meaſures. If we labour under ſome difficulries, 
much harder is the fate of the Americans,'doomed 


1 2 they are to the expence and miſeries of obſti- 


ey and war, without thoſe indiſpenſable re- 
als he which Britain has within infelf; Mini- 
ſters have been miſled; and, in conſequence of 
that, ſome diſappointments have occurred which 
were not within the verge of human foreſight. . 
T) ue defection of New. York, brought about by the 
people of Connecticut, and eſpee ially the und- 


nimity of the colonies, are circumſtances. which 


nd acquaintance with mankind could have pre- 
reh 1 he only A ee to 2 55 an in⸗ 


dene, 550 l done eyer hin i in their wer, 
1 Ra po © och 


— 
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both wirhin and without doors, to impede this 


: mqmentous progreſs, and prevent that 1 


with which, in the common cburſe of N 
endeavours; at laſt muſt be crouned. ; 


In anfwer 10 theſe arguments, oppoſition 5 


an affecting picture of this unhappy country from 


the unwiſe conduct of it's leading men. “ His 
N jeſty ſtands cruelly deprived: of his American 
| [poſſeſſions and the prevailing laxbry of a*diſi- 


-pated age is followed by a more than ordinary 
peed yards ruin NG ink diſcord: The facts 


contained in this ſpeech want foundation. Both 


aby word and writing the Americans diſelaim every 


 Jamnzat: independence; but they wiſh, indeed, to 


.eſtabliſt à difference betwitt flavery and inde- 


PR They ſpoke their minds wixhout the 


iſt reſerve and it is evident, from the prepa- 
-rations made by us, that miniſtry, conſidered them 


as ſerious, and not as willing to protracb and gain 
time. Miniſtry cannot pretend, that they were 


without warning of the dangers into which their 


— 
! U 


meaſures would: precipitate” this country. The 


wVretched event of all their reſolutions was again 
And again demonſtrated on the principles of rea- 


ſon and juſtice; and in return for this warning, 


_ © egentleinen: in oppoſition are hranded by the name 


of a factious party. Such imputations they diſ- 
daing ang if tk 1eycan, will prevent, in theſe Houſes. 
The freedom of debate admits not of ſuch infult- 
ing language. And diſdaining the mformarion 


and advice of oppoſition, What ſources: have the | 


friends of radmjniſtration ſubffituted 7 The par- 


| tial repreſentarions of men vexed! by difappoinr- 


ments to their ſclfiſh': purpoſes. Members of par- 


liament ought to be cautious how they give im- 


plicith into the meaſures of an ee e 'admi— 


ee weigh the dangers uhich hi- 
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toty ſhews to await the introduction of foreign 
troops, the confidence that is to be placed in men 


whoſe actions have been a ſeries of blunders, the 


enormous expence in ſupporting an army of ſe- 
venty thouſand men in America, and the increaſe 


olf national demands on private property. Let 


them compare theſe with the probable advan- 
tages, and ſee if, in the moſt flattering proſpects 


that can be held out, there will be any thing to 


balance burnt towns, deſtroyed trade, a depo- 


pulated country.. a bloody dagger haunting the 


imagination, a deſpiſed Britain, bankrupt in glo- 
ry, fortune, and in friends, a conſtitution tottering 


Vuvnder it's wil ful weakneſſes, and an untimely grave 


gaping to bury all it's honours in endleſs oblivion. 
f this-be the conſequence of our ſuppoſed; ſubju- 


tion of America, what will follow if we fail? 
Language would be but the faint outlines of that 


horrid picture which reaſon, juſtice, the ways of 


Providence, and the fate of empires, preſent to 


our mind's eye. Adminiſtration appear either to 
have been impoſed on in every particular relative 
to the colonies, or they have deſignedly deceived 
parliament. A weakneſs. has been diſplayed to- 


tally inconſiſtent with the character of an Engliſn 
miniſter, and an obſtinacy which we cannot poſ- 
ſibly overlook. The Americans ſtill deny the right 
of taxation; they have ever done ſo; and no 
Change, unleſs for the worſe, has been produced 
by: the conciliatory propoſition of the laſt ſeſſion. 


The Americans can never be ſaid to have refuſed 
their aſſiſtance when called upon according to the 
principles of their conſtitution; and their having 
now taken up arms in deſence of that conſtitution 


comes not within the deſcriptian of rebellious in- 


tention. It is not, as miniſterialiſts alledge, even 
now too. late, but the eee lenity, 


! #... 
$4 
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which parliament ſo mach boaſts of, miiſt be 
changed. Are any of the acts reſpecting Matha- 


cChuſer's-bay, Quebec, or the colonies-in general, 


to be accounted teniem? Is the propofalt that a 
gentleman ha ſeconded the addrefs, has made for 
_ arming the negroes aguinſt theit maſters; tefrient? 
And by what other means is. this lenient war to be 
cartied'on?::By che aſſiſtance sf foreign troaps : 4 
meaſure repugnant to law and conſtitution, a dan- 
gervus precedent, and immediately: productive of 
Flonfiey and diſſentions. But in vain do we en- 

deavcur to ſtop the current of theſe fatal proceed - 
. Let minifters remember; that, however they 

may -boaſt of their ſrength to carry on this war! 

they may perhaps find difficult ies which hey do not 


zink praper to foreſee; und which will ue infurt 
friountadle; and while they perſiſt in their un- 
availing eff6rrs; other rival-powers will view theit 


135 


diſmembered empire with ſatisſattion. They will 


ſee the inſufficiency of the preſent sdminiftration 


for the purpoſes of catrying on a war, and how 


Jittle truſt is to be 3 in them. Ten thou. 
land of thie flower of dur army, wich four generals 


of reputation, and backed wi 5 great naval forer, 


have been miſerably blockaded in one ſeu- por 
town; and, from many circeumſtances, we thin it 
admits of great doubt whether, at this moment, 


ae ee a fingle town in all North America.” | 
heſe arguments of the members of oppoſition 


7 5 wood powerfully aided by rhe defection vt General 
. . Conway nnd the Duke of Grafton; who in their 


— houſes, pleatied the eauſe of the injared 
— oniſts wirh great ability, feeling and correct+ 


They gave it as their opinion, that if ever 
= pero ai could he effected, 'thisgiwas the 
time tu malte the attempt, by a repeal of mary 
W 7 I the Am | 


i 7 
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the year: 1763. | es, however, -paſſed 
in the original 1 both houſes by prodigious 
majorities. + The debates were unuſually: long, 
and che queſtions attended to with unremitting 
| — The Duke of Richmond diſtinguiſhed him- 
felf in che houſe of Lords, and was one of nine 
teen peers who ſigned a proteſt againſt the pro- 


 _ ceedingy of that houſe. What relates to che em- 


oyment of Hanoverian troops, conveys the fol- 
wing ſentiments: That Hanoverian tr 
ſnould, at the mere pleaſure of the mi niſters, be 
Tonſidered as a part of the Britiſn military efta= 
bliſnment, and take a rotation of garriſon duties 
through theſe dominions; is, in practice and pre- 
: cedent, of the higheſt danger to the ſafety and 
liberties of this kingdom, and tends vhoſty tu in- 
validate the wiſe and ſalutary declaration of the 
| = fundamental law of our glorious'deliveter- 
King William, which has bound together the 
| —— of the ſubject, and the ſucceſſion of the 
throne,” Upon this opinion, a fe days after the 
addreſs. had been delivered, the Duke of Man. 
cheſter founded a reſolution; That bringing 
into any part of the dominions of Great Britain 
_ *:the eteQtoral troops of his Majeſty, or any other 
foreign troops, without the previous conſent of 
e parliament, is dangerous and unconſtitutional.“ 
The Hanoverians, his Grace obſerved, would not 
be under the command of any military law in 
_ thoſe garriſons, and the mutiny act could Not „ 
tend to them, bein confined to thoſt troops oniyx 
which are ſpeciſied in it, or voted by — 
There was no ſecurity in putting fortified places, 
of ſuch importance, into the hands of foreign 
rroops; and the King had no right to maintain, in 
2 _ 2 . — derer 1 __ w - 
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nithe other hand. the lords in adminiſtration ſaid. 


chat che elauſe in the Bill of Rights, which is in 


queſtion, is to be under ſtood with the conditions 


annexed:to it, one of which relates to the bringing 
of troops within the kingdom, and another men- 
tions the time peace, and in the preſent ;caſe 


neither of thoſe conditions were injured. Nay, 
the Bill of Rights confirms to the King a power to 


raiſe an army, in time of war, in any part of his 
_ dominians; both of natives and foreigners; a power 
which bad been exerted, on ſeveral occaſions, with- 
out the conſent of parliament, and was juſti fied 
now by neceſſity, he oppoſition anſwered, that 


| ae within the kingdom, if confined: to 


land alone, would exclude Ireland, Scotland. 
and other places, into which armies of foreig 

- winks be introduced. However the circumſtan- 
tial quibbling of law determines, the meaſure 
certainly contrary to the ſpirit and intention o 
the Bill of Rights, whieh particularly provides 


againſt keeping Aa ſtanding: army withaut the con - 


ſent of parliament. They maintained, that no 
ſoreign troops had been brought inta the king - 


dom at any time ſince the Revolution, without 


the previois conſent of parliament, either by an 
addreſs, or by ſome ſormer treaty: which: it had 
ratiſied: and the hiring.of foreign troops; and af- 


. terwards: prevailing on parliament ta ratify the 
engagements, had always been cenſured as an un- 


warrantable ſtep. In the late war miniſters were 
-excecdingly cautious in this reſpect; and even af. 
ter the parliament had agreed to the raiſing of 
ſour — Germans for American ſervice, 


ſuch effectual proviſion was made ſor the ſecu- 


rity of this kingdom, that it was impoſſible any 
miſchief could enſue. The oppoſition. declared, 


that by their. ä 


00 5 | electorate 
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_ :fafy-to wave, ſor the preſent, that ſtile of compli- 


ment, which, at another, and leſs momentous oc- 


.caliony they ſcrupled not to uſe. With all the 
deference King William's parliament entertained 
for chat prince, they never would conſent” to the 
admiſſion of his Durch guards into England. 

After a few: more arguments againſt the motion, 
the previous queſtion was put, and the numbers 
were ſeventy-five who! voted agannft,, and: thirrys 
tus who ſupported the motion 


I. was neceflary, however, chat Lore North 


[ſhould gi ive the promiſed ſatisfaction to the gentle- 
r. the Houſe of Commons on this ſubject; 
He had agreed to the clauſe in the addreſs, upon 
condition, and in expectation, that à bill of indem⸗ 


| "my would aſterwards be paſſed, to protect from 


, puniſhment ſuch! miniſters as might through ne- 


eſſity, expediency, or human infirmity, give their 
ſhip, although 


conſent to an illegal act. His Lo 
conyinced for himſelf of the propriety of the meã- 
ſure in queſtion, aſſured the houſe,” that a bill 


. ſhould be brought i in for: the purpoſe: ſpecified; 


but rhe/ oppoſition; not approving of what they 
imagined would be the tenaur of his bill, deter- 
mined that a motion ſhould come from one of 
their own number, more definite than any he 

would be willing, to advance. Accordingly, Sir 


James Lowther moved, That the introducing. 
of Hanoverian troops into any part of the domi- 


niom belonging to tlie crown of Great Britain, 
without the conſent of ee firſt had and 
obtained, i is contrary to lau. Beſides the aſſer- 
tion of the lords in oppO fition) it was now con- 
pended, that ee of foreign troops 


3 ito I een ne 5 | 
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eleftorate troops into our garriſons, they meant 
no diſtruſt of his Majeſty; but chat it was neceſ- 


n * hs x 
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Which enacts, © That no perſon born out of the 
Ekingdems of England, Scotland, or Ireland, or 
the dominions thereto belonging, (except ſuch as 
are born of Engliſh parents,) ſhall be capable to 
enjoy any office or place of truſt, civil or mili- 
ttaty ; but the gentlemen on the ſide of admi- 
_ «niftration maintained, that the cron poſſeſſed an 
indiſputable prerogative (coeval with it's rights 
10 make peace or war)” to protect the public by 
arms, and which parliament could only controul 
y reſuſing the neceflary ſupplies; that the Bill of 
Rights e e. by declaration; and only 
; condernned fuch armies as ſhould be raiſed con- 


ancient and 


unqueſtionable uſage: and 


155 alloving tat a ſhow of objection: might be-beld 
forth againſt the general right of the cron, in 
this reſpect, the particular right oſ placing garri- 


_fons in nis Maj jeſty's ſortreſſes had never been an 


object of diſputes the garrifon kept in Calais, 
that at Tangier, during the reign: of Charles II. 
the garriſons formerly kept in Newcaſtle; Berwick, 
Portſmouth, &c, were inſtances; theſe troops, as 
ſuon as they left: the garriſon town; were declared 


illegal, andofcourſeall danger was guarded againf. 
8 the other hand; oppoſition denied the legal 
Force of any uſage: contrary to the principles of 


tte conſtitution. Theancient armies of the crown 
being compoſed of thoſe who ſerved by virtue of 


their tenure for a limited time, the King was en- 


titled to employ them in common with the infe- 
8 2 lords; but when this tenure was aboliſhed, it 


as parliament alone which could grant to his 


E Majeſty any military force whatever, As to Calais, 
it was, they faid, the laſt remnant of thoſe Poſſeſ- 
-fions which our kings held of their on right, in 
France, and the parliament had nd more concern 
wink it, than chey now with Hanover. 


, ; b Charles 
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gier and Dunkirk ; but the revolution had pro- 
vided againſt any ſuch unconſtixurienal liberties 


for the future. This motion was loſt by two 


hundred and three to cighty-one, ho ſup 
it. The fame day Lo: | North brought in his 


bill of indemnity, to quiet the minds of cvuntty 
gentlemen, 9 . Fer e Sen 5 


More inden che conſthution preſented 
themſelves to the oppoſition. A new tels bill, 
introduced at this time, was aid to be ſubverſive. 
of every idea of a conſtitutional militia, as they 


were not to be called out except in caſes of imva- 
ſion or rebellion, pretences Which might at an 
time be made. A miniſter had it in his power 


embody them, and in that caſe they e 
ſtanding army. A variety of inſtances Were e 


calted to memory as proof that this bill, in conr 


Junction with others, was rapidly haſtening the in- 
dependence of the crown, and taking away tine 
barrier of rhe people againſt the molt! latent ex- 
ertlons of arbitrary power. The miniſtfyi hows: 
ever, endeavbured te aſſure the houſe; that their 
fears on this head were groundteſs; und that it was 
not to be ſuppoſed chat any miniſter would dare 

to abuſe the power granted to him; and that if he 
did, he was accbuntable for it at the riſk of his 
fe. Gentlemen in oppoſition had formerly been 4 
obſtinate defenders of a miſitia; and while it Was 
negeſſary tb ſend the regular troops abroad; What 
_ could be mbre convenient for the defence of our 
property at home? His Majeſty never gave an 


inſtanee more expreſſive than the preſent, of the 


dabonhde deen dener which he placed in his 
people, of committing to them the protection of | 


bis crown perfor, and kingdom. This did not 


_— the" Nn part of© the? Devonſhite 5 
| militia. 


ries II. had kept, indeed, a garriſon in Tan- 1 


ported 


4 
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militia had offered theit perſonal ſervice againſt 
all-internali enemies: this was à ſample of what 
we bad to expect from the eſtabliſhment-of this 
new militia, who were to obey any orders that 
Wight be gien, no matter by whom and where 
would they, who tight diffet from adminiſtration 
\ matten of political opinion, find ſecurity againſt 
undue exertion of this power, or the miſton- 
8 ſentiments of oppoſition? On the 
nd; it was. replied, that the Devonſhire 
dae, by this addreſs, only wiſhed to give a 
,of their attachment to the crown, and that 
5 Was 1 for other ſocieties to do the like, as 
aà counterpart to the addreſſes of London and Mid - 
deſex, and to undeceive the people in he country. 
Sho! dreaded. that nothing leſs. than a roverion 
ww meditated; yo the, preſent adverſe proceed 
of ſome bodies; of men. The queſtion being put; 
& vas carried by . ang ftgoninc 
9 („ en 4 4 4 Et þ Fx . 
On che debstes hikes to the army eftimaces, 
_ the affaing of America became a neceffary object of 
enquiry, and a motion way: made, That there be 
2226 before the houſe an account-of the laſt re- 
turns of the number of effective men, in the 
4 ſeveral regiments and corps in his Majeſty's ſer- 
vice, ferving in North America, together with 
17 a ſtare of the ſick and wounded; di inguiſhing 
«the ſeveral places where the faid-troops are ſta- 
_ £;tioned.”” The compliance with this motion ap- 
_ Peartd to-miniſlry as very dangerous, fincethe in- 
tormation;requeſted would amount to a diſcloſure 
of; many important facts, which it was much our 
intereſt to conceal from the enemy in a time of 
war. But the oppoſition roundly aſſerted, that it 
was the parliament, and not the enemy, whom mi- 
a withed AO! keep ignorant; and nen 
5 1 excuſes 
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_ excuſes they might make in defence of ſuch an 
intention, it was impoſſible ſor the houſe to vote 
for new forces, 'withour leno wing what had been 
effected by the old, and What ſituation they were 
in. A majority of nearly three to one having re- 
jected this motion, another was brought forward. 
That 28,000 ſeamen, including 6,665 marines, 
«ſhould be voted for the ſervice of the enſuing 
«-year.”* In the courſe of the debates on this 
motion it was alledged, that feventy-eight ſail, 
the force intended for the North American ſtation; 
ws too great te be confined to that part of the 
world, as it leſt home, and other valuable poſſef- 
ſions, in a defenceleſs ſtate. Adminſtration did 
not fee rhe matter in this light, and thought that 
the affairs of Europe were in à train ſo friendly;as 
nat togi ve neceſſity for the ſume exertions at home. 
As other powers were making no unuſual prepa - 
ratiotmm, it might be dangerous to ſtiew à jealouſ 
firſt on our part.— A few days aſter, a motion 
from one of the oppoſſtion, * That power ſhould 
be given to the commiſſioners appointed to act in 
America, to receive propoſals from the Americans 
ſuſpending all enquiry into the legality of the con- 
vention, congreſs, or meetings, which tendered 
the propoſitions,“ was rejected without a diviſion. 
Precedents, indeed, were brought to prove; that 
the ron had on former occaſions treated with 
the people when afſembled in a manner WRich had 
not received it's ſandtion; but adminiſttation 
thought, that if we entered now into a treaty;with 
the American congreſs, it would be a dec imon at 
once of the queſtion in diſpute, and a declaration 
that all our proceedings were unjuſt. The nest 
day the army eſtimates were laid before the houſe, 
and aſter muck. oppoſition 55,000 men were voted, 
25,000 of which were deſtined ſot W : 
. EO | | E 
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niſters for refuſing ſatisſaction in he obſcure fitu- 


dation of matters, and for the nconſiſtency of tbeir 


carrying on the buſineſs,of A war, If 

deſired, mipiſtry Acht norage ſtep 

in advance towands it if war, if a plan of icoer- 
[as af. ed: force was totally inadequate 
On this and all the former mo- 


and again canvaſſed; and many ſevere accuſat ions 
2wn gut on both ſides. Oppoſition: it was al- 
; impeded the eſs of adminiſtration in 
b and appoſition- retorted, by ſaying, 
ignorance in which: they were Purpoſely 
the weak powers applied even for the 
beme of enforcing the authörity gf 
ment over America, wete circumſtanees that 
ever would retard the operations. of adminiſtta- 
tion, and beige een whole Radia- 


x 8 the King's ſpeech were again 


10 126 


ion to have: been preſented to the King by 
r- Peng, lay on the able 8 the Houſe of Lords, 
as Moved that Mr. Penn, who happened to he 


Net on a day of debate relative to Amarica, 


d be examined at the har of the houſe. The 
in adminiſtration oppoſed this with great ves 
— as not only a diſorderly-proceeding, but 


2 likely to be attended with prejudicial effects, 
both to them and to. Mr. Penn's private affairs. 
After much reſiſtancę, however, it us at | 
agreed. that he ſhould be examined the day fol- 
lowing. By his account, it appeared, that con- 
_ grefs d never formed deſigns of independence; 


2 the congreſs was duly elected, and expreſſed 
genuine ſentiments. of their numerous conſti- 
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thatitwas the general opinion, that America was 
able to reſiſt Great Britain in it's deſigus to abridge 
tzbolliberties of the colonies; and thatout of 60,000 
men in Pennſylvania, able to bear arms, 20,000 
1 u been voluntarily enliſted to ſerve without pay, 
5 Mr. Penn's departure ; beſides this force, 
ie majority of which were men of conſiderable 
property, 4,500 minute men had been ſinee raiſed, 
do he paid when employed in actual ſervĩee: that 
the coloniſts had attained conſiderable perfection, 
and were well provided with: ſtores — making 
arms of all kinds. Mr. Penn, however; endea- 
voured to allure the houſe, that the coloniſts formed 
greater hopes from the ſucceſs of his embaſſy, and 
wi ned for a reconeiliation with the mother coun. 
try but that if farther irritated by the rejection of 
this petition, he believed they would ſoon turn to- 
foreign powers, and if their aſſiſtance ſhould 
be — it would eſtabliſh a connection be- 
tit them and the eolonies not eaſily to be broken 
afterwards: He could remember, and-affirmed, 
dat dhe repeal of the ſlamp · act gave univerſal 
—— in America, and that the coloniſts were 
ceable till diſturbed by the late decifions; 
Pres at now they looked towards this petition as 
the. laſt effort of reconciliation. . A variety of 
other-queſtions were aſked, the anſwers to which 
went to prove ſimilar intelliernce on the ſtate of 
America The Duke of Richmond followed the 
examination (in which none of the miniſtry pro- 
poſed a ſingle queſtion} with a motion, That the 
_ petition: from the continental congreſs to the 
* King, was ground for a conciliation of the un- 
happy differences at preſent ſubfiſting between 
Great Britain and America.“ After painting; - 
in the ſtrongeſt colours, the miſery, diſgrace, and 
13 with which e be ene 
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by an obſtinate continuation of this war, the lords 
who ſeconded the motion, as well as che noble 
mover, gave it as their opinion, that ſince mi- 


niſtry had, in words, abandoned the idea of laying 


taxes on America, the claims of Great Britain, 
and that portion of attention which America might 


be willing to pay to them, were now the only mat- 


ters in queſtion. Britain deſired a ſupreme and 
controuling power over the colonies, with r | 
to their external government, and the regulation 
of their trade and commerce. As this had been 
ſecured by laws pallod previous to the year 1763, 
and as America ſhewed a willingneſs to return to 
their former obedience, the repeal of the laws 
deer ſince that period was now the only point to 
: determined, and the only — for re- 
conciliation; if not a total repeal; atleaſt a reviſion 
and amendment of thoſe laws, ſo as to render them 
leſs burdenſome. The miniſterial friends, on the 
other hand, inſiſted that it would be abſurd to 
treat with the Americans while aſſembled together 


in an illegal manner, as the independent members 


of an independent ſtate; that themſelves never had 
relinquiſhed the right of laying on duties, and had 
only modified their language on ſome late occa- 
ſions, in ſuch a manner as to ſhew that they would 
abate of their rigour, provided the Americans du- 
tifully relinquiſhed their obſtinate and unwarrant- 

able perſeverance in unreaſonable demands; that 
the Americans, with all their acknowledgments of 
the right of legiſlative controul, reſiſt the decla- 
ratory act, the a& for quartering ſoldiers, the law 
for eſtabliſhing vice-admiralty® courts; and, in a 
word, every law which they did not like; and * 
the preſent petition” ſnhould be compared wit 
their addreſſes to the people of Great Britain and 
Ireland, ſuſpicions of their traitorous and ma- 
isnt — noe: A: ag very Thi 
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This motion, defeated by ſuch arguments, yielded 
to eighty-ſix, the minority only thirty-three, 
About the ſame time Lord North procured an in- 
creaſe of the land-tax to four. ſhillings in the 
pound; the country gentlemen began to feel this, 
and the recollection that their favourite bill of 
indemnity had been neglected, occafioned ſome 


murmuring. His Lordſhip, however, quiered 


them, by aſſuring the houſe that the bill was in 
great forwardneſs, and that there was no occaſion 
or fearing that the idea of taxation had been re- 
linquiſhed by miniſters. They might overlook it 
fora time, as it now was in ſome degree eclipſed 

by the conſideration of higher matters, reſulting 
from the farther progreſs of the war; but that 


taxation, they might depend on it, was not, and 


hever had been, out of their view. 
But in no' reſpe& were the members of oppo- 
ſition ſo jealous of the intentions of miniſtry to eſta- 
bliſh arbitrary government, as in the affair of the 


militia bill. We mentioned that the motion for 
this bill was carried againſt great vehemence of 


argument by a prodigious majority. A motion 


Vas made, in the courſe of it's progreſs," That 


«the ſame power of a and embodying 
*the militia, ſhall not extend b 


> 


ſtry in the affair: if they ſhould oppoſe it, ſuſpi- 
cion would be changed into certainty; if not, 


er Fre CE bene e we 
the militia as a temporary expedient; But the 


miniſterialiſts expreſſed great ſurprize that oppo 


4 


_ fition ſhould be ſo tremblingly alive to the in- 
fringement of their ' liberties, and yet reſiſt a 


motion which put the guardianſhip of thoſe liber- 


ties into their oon hands; Of whom were tbe 


people to be afraid? of themſelves? Impoſſible. 


the n tha ext eyond the conti- 
* nuance of the preſent rebellion.” This was in⸗ 
tended as a criterion of the true deſigns of mini- 
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Of his Majeſty? He might give orders to theſe 
troops, but the parliament had the paying of 
them. Of parliament? If ſo, gentlemen admit- 
ted the ſuppoſition that parliament might prove 
falſe to it's conſtituents, to itſelf, to all order and 
government; they ſuppoſed what was not againſt 
nature, but what no human means could prevent. 
The motion, was accordingly thrown: out by a 
majority of an hundred and forty to fifty-five. 
Another, immediately propoſed, met with the 
ſame fate; * That the militia ſhould not be called 
Hut of their reſpective counties, unleſs in caſe. 
* of actual invaſion,” This militated too ſtrongly 

in favour of the other motions, to be received in 


the affirmative. | n „ wiests 4, ES ror TT 7 

Not dejected with the reiterated diſappoint- 
ments of this ſeſſion, the Lords and Commons in 
oppoſition ſtill continued to make ſuch. propoſals 
as ſeemed. to them neceſſary. It did not matter 
that they were rejected, that took not from their 
value; and the exerciſe of their free judgment, on 
the preſent occaſion, was a duty they thought they 

owed to. dhe interefls, of the kingdem. While 
the, militia bill was in agitation, the Duke of 
Grafton made the following motions in the upper 
houſe; Jo lay before the houſe an account of 
the number of forces ſerving in America, previous 
to the commencement of hoſtilities, with their ſe- 
 acral ſtations. and diftributions, in order to lay a 
gxpund-work:for ſuch advice as thay Rakes Arn 


elled by a ſenſe of duty, might think fit to ſu 
mit to his Naieſty s conſideration. I lay be- 
fore the houſe a flate of the army now in Amc- 
rica, according to the lateſt returns; the plans 
That had been adopted for providing winter quar- 
ters for theſe troops; with an account of the num- 
per of forces in the provincial army, e | 
WO cg | 2 - South + : to 
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to che beſt eſtimate that could be obtained; 
eſtimate of the forces now in Great Britain 5 0 
Ireland. and au eſtimate of the military force ne- 
ceſſary to be ſent againſt America, with an account 
of the number of artillery. Theſe motions were 
ſtrongly oppoſed by the miniſtry; who were afraid 
leſt the publication of the accounts ſpecified ſhould 
afford advantages to the enemy, which ãt was our 
Intereſt to keep from them; and after an agree- 
ment to that motion only which reſpected the eſti- 
mate of the forces now in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, the reſt were thrown out without a diviſion. 
Next day, in the Houſe of Commons, Mr. Burke 
brought in another conciliatory bill, which merits 
attention, although at that time che tide of mini- 
Kerial influence ran high againſt it. His motion MR 
-was, © That leave be given to bring in a bill for | 
com the preſent troubles, and for quieting 
the Dn, of his Majeſty's ſubjects in 9 | 
After an elegant introduction, Mr. Burke opened 
the more immediate ſubject of his bill, by a con- 
ſideration of the ſeveral methods which had been 
held out as proper at different times, and by 2 
bers of different ſentiments. The firſt, | 
war, in order to a perfect conqueſt. This he fub- 
divided into two parts; direct war, by conqueſt, 
and indirect, by diſtreſs. The former had hi- 
therto been purſued upon principles inadequate to 
their ends; the latter could anſwer no valuable 
purpoſe, and was calculated to diftreſs an inde- 
pendent people, but never could tend to check 
diſobedience; and, from the opinions of gentle- 
men of a military profeſſion, the impoſſibility of a 
direct war upon any plan hitherto laid down, was 
ſufficiently obvious. The ſecond method, was 
the mixed ſyſtem of war and treaty, which Mr. 
n eee was ae and N | 
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It was not an amneſty which was the needful thing 
in America. The coloniſts had not forgotten the 
objects of diſpute; and it would be ridiculous to 
ſend out pardons to people who neither applied 
for, nor would accept of them. He reprobated 
thoſe arbitrary powers with which the commiſ- 
fioners were to be veſted of granting pardons, 
without any eſtabliſhed line for the government 
of their conduct on one fide, or known meaſure of 
obedience for the attainment of ſecurity on the 
other. Diſclaiming both theſe methods, as ruinous 
.and inefficacious, Mr. Burke propoſed his. own, 
founded upon the idea of conceſſion previous to 
treaty. This conceſſion he thought neceſfary, 
and that it ought to Ippear a mere act of our own 
Free grace. This meaſure would prevent protrac- 
tion, and ſuſtain our dignity much better, than 
conceſſion after treaty. The firſt ground of treaty 
muſt be confidence; as this confidence had been 
deſtroyed by the proceeding of the laſt ten years, 
parliament ought and might interpoſe to reſtore 
it. Although he pointed out the neceſſity of 
giving up the point of taxation, as an indiſpen- 
ſible preliminary, he regretted, that we were 
obliged to ſurrender any (even that moſt odious, 
and ſcarcely ever to be exerciſed) part of the le- 
giſlature; but this, he ſaid, was the natural and in- 
evitable conſequence of injudicious exertions of 
power; and people who quarrel” unreaſonably 
among themſelves, and will not reconcile their 
differences in due ſeaſon, muſt ſubmit to the con- 
ſequences incident to the ſituation in which they 
have involved themſelves. There was no diſia- 
nour in ahy kind of amicable adjuſtment of do- 
meſtic quarrels; and he would rather yield an hun- 
dred points, when they were Engliſhmen that gave 
and received, than a ſingle point to a ſoreign na- 
EY Le” . . rion, 
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tion. The avowed model of Mr. Burke's bill 
being the charter from the crown to the people, 
ſſed in the reign of Edward the Firſt, and known 
y the name of Statutum de tallagiò non concedendo, 
he proceeded next to ſtate his reaſons for following 
this ſtatute. The ancient diſputes between the 
kings and the people of England, on the ſubject 
of taxation, were ſimilar to thoſe now ſubſiſting 
between the parliament and the natives of Ame- 
rica; the claim of ſovereignty was the ſame in 
both inſtances, and the evils which were effectually 
removed by the ſtatute de tallagio, correſponded 
exactly with thoſe which the preſent bill was in- 
| tended to remedy. That ſtature had been the 
foundation of the unity and happineſs of England 
from that time. It was, he obſerved, abſolutely” 
filent about the right, and confined itſelf to giving 
ſatisfaction in future: it laid down no general 
principles which might tend to affect the royal 
prerogative in other particulars; and, in all human 
probability, the preſervation of the other branches 
of the prerogative, was owing to the clear and ab- 
ſolute ſurrender of that. The ſtatute confiſted of 
three parts; a renunciation of taxing, a repeal of 
all laws which had been made upon a contrary 
principle, and a general pardon. He then ſnewed 
a conformity of the preſent bill to the ſpirit of that 
act, ſuppoſing: Great Britain to ſtand in the place 
of the ſovereign, and America in that of the ſub. 
ject; the circumſtances, he thought, were ſuffi- 
ciently parallel to juſtify his following an example, 


that gave ſatisfaction and ſecurity on the ſubject |, 


of taxes, and left all other powers and rights what- 
ever, exactly upon the bottom on which they had 
ſtood before that arrangement had taken place. 
The object, then, of his bill was, a renunciation 
of the exerciſe, without at all interfering in the 
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queſtion of right. It preſerved the power of levy- 
ing duties for the regulation .of commerce, but 
the money ſo raiſed was to be at the diſpoſal of 
the ſeveral general aſſemblies, The crown was 
empowered, when neceſſary, to conyene general 
meetings of deputies from the ſeveral colonies, 
and their acts were to be binding upon all. The 
duty act of the year 1767, with the late coercive 
and penal laws, were to be repealed; a general 

amneſty was to be granted, upon the Americans 
laying down their arms within a given time; and 
all futute revenue were to be free aids from the 
ſubje& there, as well as here. 
As the ſyſtem of coercion ſtill predominated in 
the minds of the miniſtry and their friends, we are 
not to wonder that this bill was powerfully op- 
poſed, and rejected by a conſiderable majority. A 
few objections were made to ſome parts of it, 
which perhaps required only an explanation; it 
was ſaid it granted too much, and that the inſo- 
' lence of the Americans would increaſe in propor- 
tion to the diſpoſition of Britain towards a recon- 
ciliation ; and that, ſince his Majefly had in his 
ſpeech mentioned a plan of accommodation, it 
would be diſreſpectful to attend to any other, 
until it ſhould be fully conſidered. Some of the 
members likewiſe alledged, that there was a degree 
of inſufficiency in the bill, for the claims of the 
Americans extended not only to the declaratory. 
act, and to all others paſſed ſince the year 1763. 
but likewiſe to all the revenue laws, from the act 
of trade dawn to the preſent time; and the bill, 
inſtead of going only as far back as 1769, ſhould 
be carried to the year 1672. The previous queſ- 
tion being put, the numbers were two hundred 
and ten againſt an hundred and five; the moſt nu- 
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merous minority which had been gained on any 
divifion on the American affairs. 
Near the end of November, Lord North 
brought in the famous prohibitory bill, conſiſting 
of a great number of clauſes, totally interdicting 
all trade and intercourſe with the thirteen colonies, 
All the property of Americans, whether of ſhips or 
_ on the high ſeas, or in the harbour, are to 
e forfeited to-the captors, being the officers and 
crews of his Majeſty's ſhips of war; the Boſton 
bill, the fiſhery bill, and reſtraining acts, are 
o be repealed, as their operation, in ſome caſes, 
interferes with that of the intended law, and in 
others, their proviſions are deemed. inſufficient-in 
the preſent ſtate of warfare. By this bill alſo, the 
crown may appoint commiſſioners ; who, beſides 
the power of ſimply granting pardons to indivi- 
duals, are authoriſed to enquire into the general and 
particular grievances, and empowered to deter- 
wine, whether any part or the whole of a colony 
Were returned to that ſtate of obedience, which 
might entitle; them to be received within the 
King's peace and protection ; in which caſe, upon 
a declaration from the commiſſioners, the reſtric- 
tions in the preſent bill were to ceaſe in their 
%% ¾ sͤä ¼„-mͤ; ̃ ... TE ap 
The gentlemen in oppoſition conſidered theſe 
clauſes as an effectual end put to the hopes of re- 
conciliation, and amounting to an abdication of 
our government over the colonies. They would, 
of courſe, apply to foreign power, turn their mer- 
_ Chant ſhips into privateers, and injure our Weſt 
India trade. Such offers of pardon, fo far from 
being accepted, muſt exaſperate men who conſider 
themſelves as the aggrieved, not the aggreſſors. 
Will any colony abandon it's claim of redreſs, 
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merely on a promiſe that it ſhall be exempted from 
commercial ſeizure? © Will that compenſate for 
the many grievances they complain of? On the 
contrary, they will open their ports to foreigners, 
and infallibly involve us in a foreign war. This 
incongruous mixture of war and reconciliation 
| ſeems intended to intrap the houſe into an aſſent 
to the whole on account of a part. But, above all, 
what a fatal blow is given to the heroiſm and dif- 
intereſted zeal of this country, by the clauſe which 
relates to ſeizures? The minds of the braveſt will 
be invaded by avarice, and the ancient character 
of the Engliſh ſeaman will be ſwallowed up in 
the meęaneſt paſſions, more derogatory from their 
reputation/than cowardice itſelf; and more de- 
ſtructive to the country, becauſe more out of the 
reach of any controul. The powers granted to 
the commiſſioners, are greater than ought to be 
granted to any ſet of men in a free-government, 
| Powers even more extenſive than the crown «= 
_ poſſeſſes; and when at any time the crown exe 
ciſed fuch powers in any degree, miniſters were 
anſwerable for the eondut .. 
In ſupport of the bill, the friends of adminiſtra- 
tion replied, © that" the ſpirited continuation of 
the war rendered every preparation, both by+ſea 
and land, abſolutely neceſſary; and that, in pro- 
portion to the haſte with which meaſures of coer- 


cion were urged, and in proportion to the-reſo-. 


luteneſs and ſtrength of thoſe meaſures, would be 
the advantages to us. The hardſhips which are 
thought to reſult from the bill to the Weſt India 
merchants, are ſuch as are compatible with the 
nature of war, and to be expected; but America 
will now have the choice of two things, recon- 
ciliation or war; the commiſſioners are to proffer 
both. All that is required, and which each co- 
1 | lony 
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lony may perform for itſelf, is to contribute to- 
wards the ſupport of government, and thereby 
receive it's protection, and be exempted from the 
hardſhips that muſt fall on the rebellious. If this 
is not attended to, the plan of coercion will be 
put into execution; and in ſuch a caſe as the pre- 
ſent, ſhall America, without reſources, and with- 
out a ſingle ſhip of war, dare to encounter the navy 
of Great Britain, or attempt our colonies while de- 
fended by that navy? All foreign powers know 
their intereſt cries loud againſt the encourage- 
ment of rebellious colonies, not to ſpeak of the 
aſſurances of friendſhip towards us which we have 
from them. There is nothing ſo incongruous as 
gentlemen pretend in this bill; war and peace 
muſt be alternatives in every ſuch conteſt; and if 
we had omitted any propoſals of a pacific kind al- 
together, what would oppoſition have ſaid then? 
In a word, the colonies have their choice; we muſt 
prepare for the worſt, and afterwards think our- 
ſelves acquitted from any charges of cruelty, or 
arbitrary intentions,” ie . 
In the courſe of this bill, through it's various 
readings, ſome amendments were propoſed, but 
little attended to. Mr. Fox, who had now at. 
tained to a high degree of eminence as a parlia- 
mentary ſpeaker, moved to leave out the whole 
title and body of the bill, excepting what related 
to the Boſton port, the fiſhery, and the reſtraining 
acts. Some propoſed that the bill ſhould be 
poſtponed for a few days, as the Weſt India mer. 
chants and planters had advertiſed for a meeting 
of their body upon that ſubject, thereby to give 
them an opportunity of laying any evidence or in- 
formation they ſhould think proper before the 


x 


buouſe. One moved that it ſhould be divided into 


two ſeparate bills of coercion and conciliation. 
MOT : Another 
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Another thought it ſhould be entitled © A bill 
ce for carrying more effectually into execution the 
te reſolves of the Congreſs.” All theſe were re. 
jected, as well as others for putting off the con- 
ſideration of the bill till full information could 
be got from the Weſt India merchants. On the 
laſt reading, the bill paſſed by a majority of an 
hundred and twelve to ſixteen only; moſt of the 
members on the fide of oppoſition having left the 
houſe, ſeeing all attempts to throw out the bill 
6 0 In on Howe of Ln. = fate of this 
bill was equally ha or adminiſtration. being 
paſſed 0 . Beſides the argu- 
ments againſt it, introduced in the debates, a pro- 
teſt was entered on the ſecond reading. Some 
few. alterations, having been propoſed, were 
adopted by the Commons, after many endeavours, 
on the fide of oppoſition, to deter the final paſling 
till after Chriſtmas. . _ . 
During the progreſs of this prohibitory bill in 
the Houſe of Commons, Mr. Fox moved to lay be- 
fore the houſe an account of the expences of the 
ſtaff, hoſpitals, extraordinaries, and all military 
contingencies whatſoever, of the army in Amer 
rica, from Auguſt 1773 to Auguſt 1775 incluſive. 
A negative was put upon this motion without a 
diviſion; miniſters complained that it was a breach 
of regularity to demand ſuch accounts, when no 
buſineſs pending in the houſe required them. 
Mr. Fox maintained, that if ſuch accounts ſhould 
be given, they would ſhew, that the expence-of 
ordnance, in 1775, had exceeded that in any of;the 
Duke of Marlborough's campaigns, and would lay 
open a ſcene of miniſterial deluſion which many 
of the houſe little expected, particularly in the af- 
fair of all the eſtimates, in which the miniſter had 
incurred a debt of 240,000). although every 64 
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viſion had been made from his own plans. When 
the militia bill was read a third time, a rider was 


received, limiting it's duration to ſeven years; the 


bill then paſſed. On the third reading of the in- 
demnity bill, a very warm debate took place; the 


miniſter, who in the beginning wiſhed to frame this 


bill agreeable to the country gentlemen, now, in 
the abſence of the greater part of them, changed 
his tone, declaring that, as far as his vote went, 
he would ſupport the bill in it's original ſtate; 
he wanted no indemnity, he was conſcious of no 
fault; after, therefore, the rejection of an amend- 
ment, in which the introduction of foreign troops 


was allowed to be contrary to law and the ſpirit 


of the conſtitution, this bill paſſed in it's original 
ſtate, In the Houſe of Lords, however, it was 
rejected without defence or diviſion. The Mar- 
eu of Rockingham aſſerted it's abſurdity in 
ſtating an indemnity, while the perſons indem- 
nified were at the ſame time declared to be guilty 
of no offence. The Lords in adminiftration fee- 
ing no occaſion for any indemnity at all, con- 
curred with the Marquis in it's abſurdity. ._ 
Mr. Oliver, about this time, moved for an ad- 
dreſs to his Majeſty, to impart to the houſe the 
original authors and adviſers of the late meaſures 


relative to America, before theſe meaſures were- 


propoſed in parliament. The oppoſition neither 
were advertiſed, nor approved of this motion, and 
it appeared to be uhparliamentary, and expreſſive 


of a doubt that miniſters had not been the ad- 


'viſers of the meaſures ; it was thrown out by an 
hundred and fjxty-three to ten only. Mr. Hartley, 
after this, attempted co propoſe a mode of recon- 
ciliation with America, which he was then rather 
inclined to do, as Britain ſeemed to be indifferent 


about taxation, and Congreſs admitted, or were 


willing 
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willing to admit, a general ſuperintendericy in 
ke ag A total repeal of all the obnoxious 
aws fince the year i763, and a general indem- 
nity, were the principal heads of this bill; but 
theſe having undergone a full diſcuſſion before, 
' the debate, now was very ſhort, and only one of 
the reſolutions which he propoſed admitted of a 
diviſion, the reſt being rejected without it. 
Ihe receſs for the "4+ 8 now took place, 
which gives us an opportunity to take ,notice of 
ſome changes in the miniſtry during the firſt part 
of this ſeſſion. The privy ſeal, vacant by the re- 
ſignation of the Duke of Grafton, was given to 
the Earl of Dartmouth, who reſigned the ſecre- 
taryſhip of the American department; Lord 
George Sackville Germaine ſucceeded him, who 
once had been attached to oppoſition, and a zea- 
lous friend of Mr. Grenville, after whoſe death he 
gradually came over to the ſide of adminiſtration, 
and had voted with them in favour of all the late 
meaſures regarding America. Lord Weymouth 
ſucceeded the Earl of Rochford, as ſecretary for 
the ſouthern department. T 
I.! he firſt buſineſs of any conſequence, after the 
receſs, related to Ireland. The Lord Lieutenant 
of that kingdom had ſent a written meſſage 
1776. to the Houſe of Commons, containing a 
_ -- -.,, requiſition, in the King's name, of four 
thouſand additional troops from that kingdom for 
the American ſervice, not to be paid by that eſta- 
bliſhment during their abſence, and, if defired by 
them, to be replaced by an equal number of fo- 
reign proteſtant troops, the charges of which 
ſhould be defrayed without any expence to Ire- 
land. The Commons granted four thouſand 
troops, but rejected the offer of foreign. troops; 
and the patriotic members wiſhed rather „ 
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body the militia for their internal defence. But 
this liberty of diſpoſing the public money, with- 
out the knowledge of the Britiſh Houſe of Com- 
mons, was not to be overlooked. A motion was 
accordingly made by Mr. Thomas Townſend, 
«That the Earl of Harcourt, Lord Lieutenant 
« General, and General Governor of Ireland, did, 
on the 23d of November laſt, in breach of the 
_ «privilege, and in derogation of the honour and 

« authority of this houſe, ſend a written meſſage to 
«the Houſe of Commons of the parliament of 
Ireland, ſigned with his own hand, to the fol- 
« lowing effect, &c. It was then moved that a 
committee ſhould be appointed to enquire into 
the matter, and to report the ſame, as it ſhall ap- 
pear to them, to the Heufe. The ſupporters of 
the motion argued ſtrongly in defence of the pri- 
vileges of —— of Commons, particularly the 
power of granting money, as being a truſt of the 
firſt importance, and the only means of controul 
over the influence of the crown; that the houſe had 
always cenſured very highly the Houſe of Lords, 
in any attempt to wreſt this privilege from them ; 
but they were much more jealous now, when ſuch 
an attempt was made by a miniſter. Some con- 
ſidered this meſſage as an experiment, to try if the 
Iriſh-parliament could be. brought to admit fo- 
reign troops into that kingdom, and tended, in a 
manner by no means indirect, to bring parliament 
entirely under the controul of the crown... It was 
in ſome degree, however, an agreeable circum- 
ſtance, that the ſcheme, as intended, had not yet 
been carried into execution; but the deſign no 
leſs involved the Lord Lieutenant in cenſure. 
The Engliſh miniſter diſavowed any ſpecific in- 
ſtructions upon which it might and had been 
ſuppoſed the meſſage muſt have been founded, 
r e | and 
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and that he was not reſponſible for the eonduct of 
his Majeſty's ſervants in that kingdom; although 
the paying for eight thouſand men, when only four 


ſand were wanted, was no doubt erroneous 
in point of economy, but juſtified: by neceſſity. 
Others, who oppoſed: the motion, reſumed the 


old argument, that the King could introduce fo- 
reign forces into aty part of the dominions, when 
neceſſary; and that the meſſage was a part of that 


branch of the preragative by which the crown 
raĩ ſed troops of it's own will, and afterwards ap- 
plied to parliament ſor their payment, or effected 
the ſume purpoſe by treaties with foreign princes. 
This motion being thrown out, another was made 


for laying the votes of the Iriſh Commons, re- 


ting to this buſineſs, before the houſe. This 
being likewiſe rejected without a diviſion, a third 
was brought in, That it is highly derogatory to 
the honour, and a violent breach of the privileges 


of this houſe, and a dangerous infringement of che 


cunſtitution, for any perſon whatever to preſume 
to pledge his Majeſty's royal word to the Houſe of 


Commons of the parliament of Ireland, That any 


«« part of the troops upon the eſtabliſhment of 
ec that kingdom ſhall, upon being ſent out of that 
kingdom, become a charge upon Great Bri- 
ec tain,“ without the conſent of this houſe; or for 
any perſon to preſume to offer to the Houſe of 
Commons of the parliament of Ireland, without 
the conſent of this houſe, That ſuch national 


s troops, ſo ſent out of Ireland, ſhall be replaced 
* by foreign troops, at the expence of Great Bri- 
| 3 This motion alſo was loſt without a di- 


Near the end of February Mr. Fox made a mo- 
tion, That it be referred to a committee, to en- 


n quire into the cauſes of the ill ſucceſs of his Ma- 
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, jeſty's arms in North America, as alſo into the 
ec cauſes of the defection of the people of Quebec,” 
Mr. Fox, in his introductory ſpeech, diſclaimed 
any intention to renovate the arguments againſt 
the late meaſures of adminiſtration; theſe might 
admit of doubts ; he would even for the time ſup- 
poſe them right, and now only enquire where the 
miſmanagement, miſconduct, incapacity, or ne- 
glect lay. Such miſconduct had been condeſcended 
on, even by the miniſtry ; he-wiſhed, therefore, to 
bury for a time all former cauſes of diſpute, and 
direct the attention of the committee to the cauſes 
of failure ſince the month of February 1775, the 
æra from whence coercive meaſures were to be 
dated. A debate of great length enſued. The 
friends of miniſtry threw the blame of our failure 
entirely onthe Americans, who were buſily ſtrength- 
ening their rebellious purpoſes, while we, with a 
lenity that reflects the greateſt honour on the na- 


tion, were taking every method to promote a re- 


cConciliation; they were employing their ſwords, 
while we were only unſheathing them. The un- 
expected change of affairs, too, was brought as an 


excuſe; that change having rendered the beſt 


planned operations inefficacious; and much ſuc- 
ceſs was not to be expected on the firſt outſet in a 


buſineſs of ſuch conſequence, and to be tranſacted . 
at ſuch a diſtance. This was not the ſeaſon, nor, 


as many perſons who might be examined were 


abroad, had we the neceſſary data for information. 


Great hopes, however, were to be conceived from 


the late vigorous exertions. The majority againſt, 


the motion, upon a diviſion, at three in the morn- 
ing, was two hundred and forty; an hundred and 
. four. endeavoured to ſupport it. 


| 3G 
Long and continued debates now were occa- 


doned by the treaties lately entered into between 


= 
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"his Maj jeſty and the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, 
the Duke of Brunſwick, and the hereditary Prince 
of Heſſe Caſſel, for the hiring of different bodies 
'of their troops for the American ſervice, amount- 
ing in the whole to about 17,000 men. The miniſ- 
ter moved to refer theſe treaties to a committee of 
"ſupply. On the fide of miniftry great neceſſity, ge- 
neral policy, and national expediency, were pleaded 
as ſufficient excuſes. The oppoſition, in both 
houſes, argued powerfully againſt the meaſure, 
and wiſhed that his Majeſty could be induced to 
' remand theſe troops; the danger of the meaſure 
itſelf, the expence attending the troops, and the 
üttle probability of their ſucceſs, were repeatedly 
urged. The Lords entered a proteſt, and, during 
the whole debate in each houſe, there was an 
energy and ſtrength in che arguments of oppo- 


fition, that bade fair for a reverſion of the trea- 


ties. Upon a diviſion, however, the majorities in 
favour of the miniſfry were great as uſual.— The 
expence attending this ruinous war was again no- 
ticed by the oppoſition, when the Secretary at 


War moved for 845,165]. towards defraying the 


extraordinary ex pences of the land forces, and 
other ſervices, incurred” between the ꝗth of 
March, 1775, and the 31ſt of January, 1776. 
Neither the expences of the campaign in 1704, 
nor that in 1760, had in any degree-equalled the 
campaign of Boſton in 1775, where every man of 
the forces coſt the nation near one hundred pounds 
in the ſhort period: of a year. If fo; how could 
ve expect to maintain $0,000 men, with a ſuit- 
able naval force? Miniſters were at a loſs to 
know whit anſwer to make to theſe and like 
58 queſtions ; 1 they were willing, they ſaid „to give up 
their own opinions in the conduct. of American 
1 © affairs; they had r cs -obeyed the voice of 
| | Parliament, 
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parliament, and would always do ſo, They had 
been miſtaken. in regard to America; it had ne- 
ver entered their thoughts that all the colonies 
would join with Mafſachuſet's-bay, much leſs that 
they could ever have been able to give obſtruc- 
tion to our forces at Boſton: they now were con- 
vinced of their error, and hoped that the expence 
attending this ſeſſion would render œconomy af- 
terwards more eaſy and more obvious. The mi- 
niſtry in this, as in every other motion, N 
their point by a prodigious majority. 
Nat intimidated with the diſcouragement kira 
to conciliatory plans from the quarter of oppoſi- 
tion, the Duke of Grafton made another attempt, 
by a motion for an addreſs, That, in order to 
prevent a farther effuſion of blood, and to mani- 
feſt how deſirous the King and parliament are to 
reſtore peace to all the dominions of the crown, 
and how earneſtly they wiſh to redreſs any real 
grievances. of his: Majeſty's ſubjects, a proclaz 
mation might be iſſued, declaring, that if the 
colonies, within a reaſonable time, before or af= 
ter the arrival of the troops deſtined for America, 
ſhall preſent a petition to the commander in chief, 
or to the commiſſioners appointed under the late 
act; ſetting forth; in ſuch petition, which is to 

be tranſinitted to his Majeſty, what they conſider 
to be their juſt rights and real grievances; that, 
in ſuch eaſe, his Majeſty will conſent to a ſi.ſpen- 
nion of arms; and that he has authority from his 
parliament to aſſure them, that tht ir periviof ſhall 
be received, conſidered, and anſwered.”-—On'this 
motion, it was declared by the Lords conne@ed 
with adminiſtration, that a conciliation way now 
impoſſible, and that the only alternative lay be- 
Tween abſolute conqueſt» and unconditional ſubz 
miſſion- a 3 was as three 
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to one. This new phraſe, unconditional ſubmiſſion, 
originated from Lord George Germaine, who in- 


troduced the. doctrine into the Houſe of Com- 


mons, from whence it cafily found it's way into 
that of the Lords. This ſeſſion concluded with 

ſome new attempts, equally inefficacious, to ob- 
viate the inconveniences which the war was about 
to bring on trade. A propoſal for a militia in 
Scotland was quickly rejected, and after a vote of 
credit. had been obtained for a million to anſwer 
any intermediate ſervice, his Majeſty put an end 
to the ſeſſion on May the 23d. In the ſpeech, 
his Majeſty expreſſed the uſual ſatisfaction with 
their proceedings: that no alteration had taken 
place in the ſtate of foreign affairs; the Com- 


maons were thanked for their readineſs and diſ- 


patch in granting the ſupplies, which unavoidably 
were this year extraordinary; a proper frugality 
vas promiſed, and it was obſerved, that they were 
engaged in a great national cauſe, the proſecution 
of which mult be attended with great difficulties, 
and much expence; but when they conſidered 
that the eſſential rights and intereſts of the whole 
empire were deeply concerned in the iſſue of it, 
—_ could have no ſafety or ſecurity but in that 
conſtitutional ſubordination for which they were 
contending, it afforded a conviftion that they 
could not think any. price too high for ſuch ob- 
jects. His Majeity hoped, that his rebellious 
ſubjects would be awakened: to a ſenſe of their 
errors, and, by a voluntary return to their duty, 
juſtify the reſtoration of harmony; but if a due 
ſubmiſſion ſhould not be obtained from ſuch mo- 
tives and diſpoſitions on their part, it was truſted 
that it ſhould be effectuated by a full exenion of 
the great force with v hich they bad entruſted his 
Majeſty. Thus ended this memorable Rs i» 
62 | ß 8 85 | 's Which 


— 
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which every hope of peace was deſtroyed, every 
proſpect of reconciliation darkened, and which 

ve no reaſon to expect, that coercive meaſures 
would produce effects more falutary for either 


— 


ſide than they had hitherto done. % 
In the mean time, the war in America conti- 
nued to be proſecuted with unabating ardour on 
both ſides. During a moſt unfavourable: winter, 
the King's troops at Boſton ſuffered the greateſt 
diſtreſs, being in want of proviſions and firing. 
and no poſſibility appearing that either could be 
—.—— without accumulated diſtreſs and danger. 
any of the tranſports ſent from England had by 
adverſe winds fallen into the hands of the enemy. 
The advantages at this time ſeemed to be on the 
fide of the provincials, who lay before Boſton, 
were well covered, and plentifully ſupplied: in 
their lines. Their animation in rhe cauſe of li- 
berty received additional fire, when they came to 
hear of the fate of the petition which congreſs had 
ſent to the King; for ſome months, howeyer, no 
blood was ſnhed; an ordnance ſhip having been 
taken by one of their privateers was of great ſer- 
vice, as ſhe contained cannon, ſmall arms, and am- 
munition of the moſt needful kinds. The arrival 
of the prohĩbitory act, in the beginning of March, 
changed the mode of their operations. Having 
opened a battery near the water ſide, at a place 
called Phipp's Farm, and immediately after ano- 
ther, on the other ſide of the town; with theſe 
they began to bombard the town. The King's 
army were in the utmoſt danger, and ſaw no al- 
ternative but to abandon the town, or deſtroy the 
new works of the enemy. The latter deſign was 
adopted, but unhappily prevented by a ſtorm, 
rendering the embarkat ion impracticable. Ge- 
neral Howe was b by this failure; 
fig: | 3 it 
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it appeared tohim to be verydifgracefulto yield up 
the town to a banditti of raw inexperienced men. 
Determined to make another effort, and prove the 
excellency of his troops, he now was met by a dif- 
ficulty which it was not in his power to obviate; 
the enemy had in the interim thrown up a new 
work, ſtronger than any of the former, and the 
whole compleatly fortified ; Boſton was no longer 
to be kept. The confuſion attending the embarka< 
tion of the troops and inhabitants may not be 
caſily conceived, to expreſs it is ſtill more impoſ- 
ſible; it was not merely the retreat of an army; it 
Was the emigration of à populous city. General 


Howe ſuſtained his diſtreſſes and diſappointments 


with great fortitude. ' Indeed he needed it; it is 
not eaſy to calm the diſcontents of an army ſitu- 
ated as his was, and who thought themſelves aban- 
doned to periſh in miſery and ſhame, no advices 
having been received from home ſince October 
hft. The embarkation took up about ten days, 
during which time the provincials remained quiet; 
þut as the rear embarked, General Waſhington, 
with drums beating, and colours flying, marched 
into the town. He was received with every mark 

of reſpect; and found that the King's army had 

left a conſiderable quantity of ſtores behind, and 

cannon on the works, which they either had ne- 

glected, or had not leiſure to deſtroy. While 
theſe favourable eircumſtances cheered the minds 
of the Americans, the Engliſh forces proceeded 
on their voyage to Hallifax, leaving ſome ſhips of 
war behind to protect the veſſels which ſhould 
arrive from England; a buſineſs not attended 
without difffculties, many of the ſhips being after- 
wards taken by the privateers belonging to the 
provincials. At this time, it is ſaid, the King's 
atmy did not exceed nine thouſand effective es; ; 
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and theſe but ill provided with the neceflaries 
which their perilous fituation demanded. Gene- 
ral re rake turned his thoughts towards for- 


tifying Boſton; and being apprehenſive that 
Seneral Howe might attempt New Fork, he 
detached ſome regiments to that city. | 
But the provincials, in other parts of the conti- 
nent, had many difficulties to ſtruggle with. At 
this time, Arnold continued the blockade of Que- 
bec; and. being but ſlowly reinforced; and not 
finding that aſſiſtance from the Canadiaris- which 
he expected, his fituation became very critical. 
General Carleton ſuffered much tob from the 
want of ſupplies. Both armies contended which 


| ſhould diſcover the greateſt fortitude in bearing 


reiterated diſappointments. The Americans, 
knowing that the time of ſuccour from England 
now approached, made many vigorous attempts 
to poſſeſs themſelves. of this important place bes 
fore the reinforcements ſhould arrive. The acti- 

vity of — baffled all their ſchemes; and the 
ſmall-pox having broke out among them, and 
carried off great numbers of the men, as well as 
ſpread univerſal conſternation, it was projected to 


' raiſe the ſiege. While Preparations were maRing 


for this, the Iſis man of war and two frigates ar- 
rived at Quebec, at a time when a 2 through 
the ice was deemed impracticable. Reinforced 
by ſome troops on board theſe: ſhips; General Cars 
leton marched out immediately to face the 5 
fiegers, who fled on all ſides in the utmoſt confu- 
fion; leaving their ſtores, artillerꝭ, & c. to the con- 
querors; the ſick only, however, were made pri- 
ners, the King's forces not being in a condition; 
and not thinking it prudent to follow. By the 
operations of xhis day (May 6) was Ganada pre- 
; mache * number of the fick and wounded 
TY Eh 4.  provincials, | 
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provincials, being in danger of perithing in the 
neighbouring woods by want and diſeaſe, the go- 
vernor ordered them to be cared for with huma- 
nity and tenderneſs, aſſuring them, that as ſoon as 
they were recovered they ſhould be at liberty to 
8 where they pleaſed. By additional forces from 
reat Britain, and other places, the army of this 
province now amounted. to 13, ooo men, whoſe 
eneral rendezvous was fixed at Three Rivers, 
If way betwixt Quebec and Montreal. 
This loſs did not leſſen the enterprizing ſpirit 
of the provincials. Encumbered as they were 
with every difficulty that can depreſs the mind of 
man, they formed a deſign of ſurprizing that part 
of the Kliighs Forces which: lay at Three: Rivers, 
under the command of General Frazer. The 
expedition was undertaken by a Major General 
Thomſon, with two thouſand men, who em- 


* 


barked at Sorel, on the borders of which the 


whole provincial army was encamped, and ar- 

rived at Three Rivers on june the eighth; but 
General Frazer, having got intelligence of the in- 
tended ſurprize, was prepared to meet them; and 
Brigadier Neſbit having at the ſame time landed 


his forces in the rear of the provincials, the latter 


were under a neceſſity of attempting a retreat. 
The Britiſh troops purſued them with every ad- 


vantage till tired, when the woods afforded the 


provincials a ſhelter, Thomſon, with the ſecond 
in command, and two hundred others, were taken 


priſoners, with little loſs on the ſide of the King's 
army, who puſhcd on to Sorel, but found that the 


enemy had abandoned that fituation, and after- 


5 wards Montreal, carrying off what ſtores and ar- 
tillery they could, By theſe vigorous and well. 
ſupported exertions of the King's troops, an end 


was put to the war in Canada, where the amy 
3 N 1 
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was confined, till ſuch a number of veſſels ſhould 
be procured as to enable them to traverſe Lake 
Champlain, of which the enemy were now maſters. 


In North Carolina, Governor Martin formed 


high expectations, that with the ſtrength which he 
no poſſeſſed, and that which was expected from 
home, he ſhould be able to reduce this province 
to obedience. His forces, conſiſting of the regu- 
lators, as they were called, and the Highland emi- 
grants, both remarkable for warlike * 
were headed by a Mr. M Donald. Brigadier 


General Moore, hearing that they were aſſembled 


at a place called Croſs Creek, immediately marched 
with what provincial force he could muſter, and 


took poſſeſſion of Rock fiſh- bridge, an important 


poſt. In a few days, General M Donald ſent him 


a proclamation, requiring him to lay down his 


arms. In return, Moore reminded the emigrants 


of the ungrateful return they made for the kind 
reception they had met with in the colony, and 


the general of an oath which he and his officers 
had taken, that they were not to meddle in public 


affairs. In his turn he informed them, that if 
they did not lay down their arms, they might 
expect the ſame treatment which they threatened 


the provincials with. Upon this M Donald en- 


dea voured to make his eſcape; but being cloſely _ 
purſued, was forced to engage with a Colonel 
Caſwell, who headed about a thouſand men. The 


event was fatal for M*Donald, who was taken pri- 
ſoner, with many of his officers, after a conſi- 


derable number had been killed, and the whole 


| diſperſed. | The royal army were avowedly fif. 


teen hundred, ſome ſay three thouſand; but 


M Donald allows the former number, Every cir- 


cumſtance attending this victory enlivened the 
provincials. At ſea the ſucceſs of their meaſures 
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is not to be overlooked; They committed ſeve. 
Tal depredations, - and took ſome ſhips of conſi- 
derable force. Lord Dunmore's ſituation became 
every day more and more calamitous: want of 
proviſions, and pent-up air, owing to the exceſ- 
Re hears, and crouded ſhips, produced the peſti- 
Jential fever, which proved fatal to many; and 
about the beginning of Auguſt the exiles were 
cortpelled to ſeek refuge in Florida, Bermudas, 
amd the Weſt Indies. A variety of perplexing 
accidents rendered the defipns of Britain abortive. 
Sie Peter Parker's ſquadron, which ſailed from 
Portſmouth in December, did nor arrive at Cape 
Fear. til May, where they found General Clinton 
Lord Danmore, eee. 
Sit Peter Parker's fleet anchored: off Charlef. 
town, bar, in the beginning of June. Ir confifted 
_ of two fifty- gun ſhips, four frigates of twemy- 
eight each, one of twenty-two, one of twenty, 
# floop'of war, an armed ſchooner, and the Fhun- 
der bombketch. The land forces: were com- 
manded by Genera} Clinton, Lord Corn wallis, 
and Brigadier General Vaughan. Aſter paſſing 
mne bur; che ferees propoſed to attack a fort of 

at conſequenee upon the ſouth· weſt point of 
Mivam' s- iſland. After ſome unavoidable delay, 
the attack was begun on June the 20th, by a moſt 

_ favious- cannonade from the ſnhips. The return 
from the fort was unexpectedly great, the ſhips 
fuffeted much, and many lives wete loſt on both 


fies. Their valour was put to a ſevere teſt. The 


officers on ſome of the Britiſh: ſhips encoun- 
tered danger with ineredible intrepidity. © The 
#ehtions, however, which we had of the whole 
engagement, abound: with obſcurities; and im- 
putations were thrown out upon the conduct of 
Dur troops, Which it was not eaſy to defend, or 
3 gainſay. 
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gainſay. In the evening, Sir Peter Parker, find 


ing that no hope of ſucceſs remained to juſtify- 
any farther attack, retreated with his ſhattered: 


veſſels, ſeveral of which were almoſt entirely ren- 


dered uſeleſs. General Lee and Colonel Moul-' 
trie, who commanded the garriſon and fort, me. 
rited and received diſtinguiſned marks of appr. 

Cut off from all proſpect of reconciliation, irs 
ritated even by their very ſucceſſes, the Congreſs 
entered into a declaration of independency. Penn 
ſylvania and Maryland appeared in ſome degret 
reluctant on this occaſion; but ſoon coincided 


with the other colonies; and on July the th, @ 


fatal day to Great Britain, the thirteen Engliſh 
colonies in America declared themſelves” ihde- 


ee ſtates. In this declaration, they exhis 


ed the reaſons aſſigned by the Continental 
Congreſs, for the North American colonies and 
1 withdrawing their allegiance to the 
ing of Great Britain. As this forms an ra of 
the firſt importance in our annals, no apology is 
neceſſary for interrupting the relation of the hel- 


ligerent progreſs, by a copy of it. When, | 


__ faid the colonies, in the courſe of human events, 

it becomes neceſfary for one people to diffolve 
the political bands which have connected them 
with another, and to aſſume among the powers of 
the earth the ſeparate and equal ſtation to whieh 
the laws of nature, and of nature's God, entitle 
them, a decent refpect to the opinions of man- 

kind requires, that they ſhould declare the cauſes 
which impel them to the ſeparatio 


We hold theſe truths to be ſelf. evident; chat 


all mem are created equal; that they are endowed 

by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; 

thar among theſe are life, liberty, and the * 
| i | 0 
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of happineſs.. That to ſecure theſe rights, go- 
vernments are inſtituted amongſt men, deriving 
their juſt powers from the conſent of the go- 
verned; and whenever any form of government: 
becomes deſtructive. to theſe ends, it is right of the 
people to alter or aboliſh it, and to inſtitute a new 
government, laying it's foundation on ſuch prin- 
Ciples, and organizing it's powers in ſuch form, as 
to them ſhall ſeem moſt likely to effect their ſafety 
and happineſs, Prudence, indeed, will diQate, 
that governments long eſtabliſhed ſhould not be 
7 ed for light and tranſient cauſes; and ac- 
cordingly, all experience has ſne vn, that man- 
kind are more diſpoſed to ſuffer, while evils are 
ſufferable, than to right themſelves: by aboliſhing 
the forms to which they are aceuſtomed; bur, 
when a long train of abuſes and uſurpations, pur- 
ſuing invariably the ſame object, evinces a deſign 
to reduce them under abſolute deſpotiſm, it is 
their right, it is their duty, to throw off ſuch go- 
vernment, and to provide new guards for future 
ſecurity. Such has been the patient ſufferance of 
theſe colonics, and ſuch is now the neceſſity which 
conſtrains them to alter their former ſyſtems of go- 
vernment. The hiſtory of the preſent King of 
Great Britain is a hiſtory. of repeated injuries and 
uſurpations, all having in direct object the eſta- 


bdiliſhment of an abſolute ty ranny over the ſtates. 


To _ this, let facts be ſubmitted to a candid 
He has reſuſed his affent to laws; the moſt - 
wholeſome and neceſſary for the public good. He 
has forbidden his governors to paſs laws of imme- 
diate and preſſing importance, unleſs ſuſpended in 


© their operation till his aſſent ſnould be obtained: 


and when ſo ſuſpended, he has utterly neglected 
to attend to them. He has refuſed to paſs other 


laws 
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laws for the accommodation of large diſtricts of 
people, unleſs thoſe people would relinquiſh the 
rights of repreſentation 1n the legiſlature ; a right 
ineſtimable to them, and formidable to tyrants 
only. He has called together legiſlative bodies 
at places unuſual, uncomfortable, and diſtant from 
the depoſitory of their public records, for the ſole 
purpoſe of fatiguing them into compliance with 
his meaſures. He has diſſolved repreſentatives 
houſes repeatedly, for oppoſing with manly firm- 
neſs his invaſions on the rights of the people. 
He has refuſed, for a long time after ſuch diſſo- 
lution, to cauſe, others to be erected; whereby the 
legiſlative powers, incapable of annihilation, have 
returned to the people at large for their exerciſe; 
the ſtate remaining in the mean time expoſed to 
all the dangers of invaſion from without, and con- 
vulſions within. He has endeavoured to prevent 
the population of theſe ſtates; for that purpoſe 
obſtructing 'the laws for naturalization of fo- 
reigners, 'refuſing to paſs others to encourage 
their emigrations hither, and raiſing the condi- 
tions of new appropriations' of lands. He has 
obſtructed the adminiſtration of juſtice, by re- 
fuſing his aſſent to laws for eſtabliſhing judiciary 
powers. He has made judges dependent on his 
will alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their ſalaries. He has 
erected a multitude of new offices, and ſent hither 
ſwarms of officers, to harraſs our people, and cat 
out their ſubſiſtence. He has kept among us, in 
times of peace, ſtanding armies, without the con- 
ſent of our legiſlatures. He has affected to ren- 
der the military independent of, and fuperior to 
the civil power. He has combined with others 
to ſubject us to a juriſdiction foreign to our con- 
ſtitution, and unacknowledged by our laws, giving 
PI 290 | + as 
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his aſſent to their pretended acts of legiſlation; 
.for quartering large bodies of armed troops among 
us; for protecting them, by a mock trial, from 
ꝓuniſhment for any murders which they ſhould 
commit on the inhabitants of theſe ſtates; for cut- 
ting off our trade with all \ ak of the world; for 
_ .zmpoſing taxes on us without our conſent ; for 
depriving us, in many cafes, of the benefit of trial 
4 7 for tranſporting us beyond ſeas to be 
tried for pretended offences; for aboliſhing the 
free ſyſtem of Engliſh laws in a neighbouring pro- 
vince, eſtabliſhing therein an arbitrary govern- 
ment, and cularging it's boundaries, ſo as to ren- 
Jer it at once an example, and a. fit inftrument 
for introducing the ſame abſolute rule into theſe 
Colonies; for taking away our charters, aboliſhing 
*, our moſt valuable laws, and altering fundamentally 
che forms of our government; for ſuſpending our 
yn legiſlatures, and declaring themſelves inveſted 
with power. to legiſlate for us in all caſes whatſo- 
P has ANN E here, by de- 
claring us out of his protection, and waging war 
| —_— us. He has plundered our ſeas, ravaged 
Qur coaſts, burnt our towns, and deſtroyed the lives 
of our people. He is, at this time, tranſporting 
Jarge armies of foreign mercenary troops, to com- 
plete the works of death, deſolation, and tyranny, 
Already begun with circumſtances of cruelty and 
perfidy ſcarcely. paralleled in the moſt barbarous 
ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized 
mation. He has canſtrained our fellow-citigens, 
taken captive on the high ſeas, to bear arms againſt 
their country, to become the executioners of their 
and brethren, or to fall themſelves by their 
hands. He bas excited domeſtic  inſurrecions 
amongſt us, and has endeavoured to bring on the 
Saga of que gendes, the. mercileſs Inder 
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favages, whofe known rule of warfare is an undif- 


_ tinguiſhed deſtruction of all ages, ſexes, and con- 


ditions.—In every ſtage of theſe oppreſſions we 
Have petitioned for redreſs in the moſt humble 


terms: our repeated petitions have been anſwered 
only by repeated injury. A prince, whole charac- 
ter is thus marked by every act which may define 


a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 


Nor have we been wanting in attention to our Bri- 


tiſh brethren; we have warned them, from time 
to time, of attempts, by their legiſlature, to extend 
an unwarrantable juriſdiction over us; we have 
reminded them of the circumſtances of our emi-— 
gration and ſettlement here; we have appealed to 
their native juſtice and magnanimity; and we 
have conjured them, by the ties of our common 


kindred, to diſavow theſe uſurpations, which 


would inevitably interrupt our connections and 


correſpondence. They, too, have been deaf to 
the voice of juſtice and conſanguinity. We muſt. 


therefore acquieſce in the neceffity which de- 
nounces our ſeparation, and hold them, as we hold 
the reſt of mankind, enemies in war, in peace 
friends. We, therefore, the repreſentatives of 
the United States of America, in General Con- 
greſs aſſembled, appealing to the ſupreme Judge 
of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, 
do, in the name, and by the authority of the good 
people of thefe colonies, ſolemnly publiſh and de- 
elare, that theſe united colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, Free and INDEPENDENT STATES, and 


that they are abſolved from all allegiance to the 


Britiſh crown, and that all political connection 


between them and the ſtate: of Great Britain is, 


and ought to be, totally diſſol ved; and that, as 
free and independent ſtates, they have full power 
to levy war, conclude peace, contract 8 | 
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eftabliſh commerce, and to do all other acts and 
_ which independent ſlates may of right 
Before we Fara give an account of the 
operations of the King's army after this declara- 
tion, it will be proper to record the articles of con- 
federation and perpetual-union between the colo- 
nies, entered into in October following. The ſub- 
Nance of theſe articles was, The thirteen ſtates, 
New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſet's- bay, Rhode-iſland, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennſylvania, the coun- 
ties of Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suffex, on Delaware 
river, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, confederate themſelves under 

the title of The UNITED STaTes of Au RICA.— 
They contract, each in their own name, by the 
Preſent conſtitution, a reciprocal treaty of alliance 
and friendſhip for the common defence, for the 
maintenance of their liberties, and for their ge- 
neral and mutual advantage; obliging themſelves 
to aſſiſt each other againſt all violence that may 
threaten all or any one of them, and to repel in 
common all the attac ks that may be levelled againſt 
all or any one of them, on account 'of religion, 


_ ſovereignty, commerce, or under any pretence 


_ whatſoever. Each ſtate reſerves to themſelves 
alone the excluſive right of regulating their inter- 
nal government, and of framing laws, in all mat- 
.ters, that are not included in the articles of the 
preſent confederation, and which cannot any way 

- prejudice the ſame. No ſtate in particular ſhall 
either ſend or receive embaſſies, begin any nego- 
ciations, contract any engagements, form any al- 
liances, conclude any treaties with any king, 

Prince, or power whatſoever, without the conſent 

of the United States, aſſembled in general congreſs. 

No perſon, inveſted with any poſt whatever 1 5 
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the authority of the United States, or any of them 
whether he has appointments belonging to his em- 
ployments, or whether it be a commiſſion purely 
confidential, ſhall be allowed to accept any pre- 
ſents, gratuities, emoluments, nor any offices ot 
titles of any kind whatſoever, from any kings; 
princes; or foreign powers. And the general aſ- 
ſembly of the United States, nor any ſtate in par- 
ticular, ſhall. not eonfet any title of nobility- 
Two, nor ſeveral of the ſaid ſtates, ſhall not have 
power to form alliances or confederations, nor 
conclude any private treaty among themſelves; 
without the conſent of the United States aſſem- 
bled in general corigteſs, and without the aim and 
duration of that private convention be exactly 
ſpecified in the conſent. No ſtate ſhall lay on 
any impoſts, nor eſtabliſh any duties whatever, 
the effect of which might already alter, directx 
or indirectly, the clauſes of the treaties to be con- 
cluded: hereafter by the aſſemblies of the United 
States, with any kings, princes, or power whatſo- 
ever. Thete ſhall not be kept by any of the ſaid 
fates in particular, any veſſels or ſhips of war 
above the number judged neceſſary by the aſ- 
ſembly of the United States, for the defence of 
that ſtate and it's commerce; and there ſhall not 
be kept on foot, in time of peace, by any of the 
id ſtates, any troops above the number deter- 
mined by the aſſembly of the United States, to 
guard the ſtrong places or forts neceſſary for the 
defence of that ſtate; but each ſtare; fall always 
keep up à well-diſciplined militia, | ſufficiently 
armed and equipped, and ſhall be careful to pro- 
cure, and keep in conſtant readineſs, in the public 
magazines; ſufficient number of field- pieces and 
tents, with a proper quantity of ammumtion ud 
_ itnplemients of war. arr? any of the ſaid 15 
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ſhall raiſe troops for the common defence, all the 
_ officers, of the rank of colonel and under, ſhall be 
appointed by the legiſlative body of the ſtate thar 
hall have raiſed the troops, or in ſuch manner as 
that ſtate ſhall have judged proper to regulate the 
nominations ; and when any vacancy happens in 
_ theſe poſts; they ſhall be filled vp by the eee 
All the expences of war, and all other diſburſe- 
. ments, that ſhall be made for the common de- 
Fence, or the general weal, and that ſhall be or- 
dered by the aſſembly of the United States, ſhall 
be paid- out of the funds of a common treaſury. 
That common treaſury ſhall be formed by the con- 
tribution of each of the aforeſaid ſtares, in propor- 
tion to the number of inhabitants of every age, ſex, 
or quality, except the Indians exempt from taxes 
in each ſtate: and in order to fix the quota of the 
contributions, every three years the inhabitants 
ſhall be numbered, in which enumeration the 
number of white people ſhall be diſtinguiſhed, and 
that enumeration ſhall be ſent to the aſſembly of 
the United States. The taxes appropriated to pay 
this quota, ſhall be laid and levied in the extent 
of each ſtate by authority and order of it's legi- 
flative body, within the time fixed by the aſſembly 
of the United States. Each of the ſaid ſtates 
ſhall ſubmit to the deciſions of the United States, 
in all matters or queſtions reſerved to that aſſembly 
by the preſent act of confederation. No ſtate ſhall. 
engage in war without the conſent of the United 
States aſſembled in Congreſe, except in caſe of 
actual invaſion of ſome enemy, or from a certain 
knowledge of a reſolution taken by ſome Indian 
nation to attack thein, and in that caſe only in 
which the danger is too urgent to allow them time 
to conſult” the other ſtates. No particular ſtate 
nes give any commiſſion to veſſels, or other 4 2 
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df war, nor any letters of marque or repriſal, till 
after a declaration of war made by the aſſembly o 
the United States; and even in that caſe they ſhall 
be granted only againſt the kingdom or the power, 
or againſt the ſubjects of the kingdom or of the pows 
er, againſt which war ſhall have been ſo declared; 
and ſhall conform, reſpecting theſe objects, to 
the regulations made by the aſſembly of the United 
States. In order to watch over the general inte- 
reſt of the United States, and direct the gene 
ral affairs, there ſhall be nominated every year, 
according to the form ſettled by the legiſlative 
body of each ſtate, a certain number of delegates; 
who ſhall fit at Philadelphia until the general aſ- 
ſembly of the United States ſhall have ordered 
otherwiſe; and the firſt Monday in November in 
each year ſhall be the æra fixed for their meeting. 
Each of the above- mentioned ſtates ſhall preſerve 
the right and power to recall, at any time what- 
ever of the year, their delegates, or any one of 
them, and to ſend others in the room of them for 
the remaindet of the year; and each of the ſaid 
| Rates ſhall maintain their delegates during the 
time of the genefal aſſembly, and alſo during the 
time they ſhall be members of the council of ſtare; 
of which mefition ſhall be made hereafrer. Each 
Nate ſhall have a vote for the deciſion of queſtions 
in the general aſſembly. The general affenibly of 
the United States ſhall alone and excluſively have 
the right and power to decide of peice or war, 
except in the caſe of any particular ſtate being in- 
vaded, as before-mertioned ;—to eſtabliſh rules 
for judgibg in all cafesthe legitimacy of the ptizes 
taken by 14 or land, and to determine the man- 


ner in which the prites takeri by the larid or ſea 
forces, in the ſervice of the United States, ſhall 
be divided ot 67 to grant letters of 
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marque or repriſal in time of peace ;—to appoint 
tribunals to take cognizance of piracies, and all 
other capital crimes committed on the high ſeas; 
—to eſtabliſh tribunals, to receive appeals, and 
judge finally in all cafes of prizes; to ſend and 
receive ambaſſadors ;—to negociate and conclude 
treaties or alliances; — to decide all differences 
actually ſubſiſting, and that may hereafter ariſe, 
between two or ſeveral of the above- mentioned 
ſtates, about limits, juriſdictions, or any other cauſe 
vhatſoever; - to coin money, and fix it's value and 
dard; — to fix the weights and meaſures 
throughout the whole extent of the United States; 
—to regulate commerce, and treat of all affairs 
with the Indians who are not members of any of 
the ſtates; to cſtabliſh and regulate the poſs 
om one ſtate to another, in the whole extent of 
the United States, and to receive on the letters 
and packets ſent by poſt the neceſſary tax to de- 
fray the expence of that eſtabliſhment ;—to'ap- 
point the general officers of the land forces in the 
ſervice. of the Unired'States;—to give commiſ- 
ions to the other officers of the ſaid troops, who 
ſhalt have been appointed by virtue of the article 
above-mentioned, relative to the appointment of 
colonels and inferior officers ;—to appoint all the 
officers of marine in the ſervice of the United 
States ;—to frame all the ordinances neceſſary for 
the government and diſcipline of the ſaid land and 
ſea forces, and to direct their operations. The 
general aſſembly of the United States ſhall be 
authoriſed ro appoint a council of ſtate, and ſuch 
committees. and civil officers as they ſhall judge 
neceſſaty for guiding and diſpatching the general 
* affairs, under their authority, while they remain 
fitting; and after their ſeparation, under the au 
 thority of the eouncil of Hate. They ſhall thu 6 
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for preſident one of their members, and for ſecre- 
_ tary the perſon whom they ſhall judge fit for the 
place; and they may adjourn at what time of the 
year, and to what place in the United States they 
ſhall think proper. They ſhall have the right 
and power to determine and fix the ſums neceſ- 
fary to be raiſed, and the diſburſements; neceſſar] 
to be made;—to borrow money, and to creat 
bills on the credit of the United j; and co creat 
and fit out fleets ;—to determine the number of 
troops to be raiſed or kept in pay ;—and to fe- 
qo! of each of the aforeſaid ftates, to compole 
the army, a contingent proportioned to the num 
ber of it's white inhabrants, : Theſs reifte 
of the general aſſembly ſhall be binding, and, in 
conſequence, the legiſlative body of each ſtate 
ſhall nominate the particular officers, levy the 
men, arm and equip them properly ; and theſe 
officers and ſoldiers, thus armed and equipped, 
ſhall proceed to the place, and within the time 
fixed by the general aſſembly. But if the general 
aſſembly, from ſome particular circumſtances, 
ſhall think proper to exempt one of the ſeveral 
ſtates from raiſing troops, or to demand of them 
leſs than their contingent, and ſhould, on the 
contrary, judge it convenient that one or ſeveral 
others ſhould raiſe more than their contingent ; 
the number extraordinary demanded ſhall be 
raiſed, provided with officers, armed and equipped, 
in the ſame manner as the contingent, unleſs the 
legiſlative body of that, or of thoſe of the ſtates 
to whom the requiſition ſhall have been made, 
- fthould deem it | vPro t for themſelves to be 
drained of that number extraordinary, and in that 
caſe. they ſhall furniſh no more than what they 
think compatible with their ſafety; and the offi- 
cers and ſoldiers ſo 1151 and equipped, ſhall go 
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ticular requiſition, a copy of the journal; except 
of the parts above- mentioned, to be carried to the 
legiſlative body of his reſpective ſtate. The coun- 
cil of ſtate ſhall be compoſed of one delegate, of 
each of the ſtates, nominated annually by the other 
delegates of his reſpective ſtate; and the cafe where 
theſe electors might not he able to agree, that de- 
. ſhall be nominated by the general aſſembly:; 
The council of ſtare ſhall be authoriſed to receive 
and open all the letters addreſſed to the United 
States, and anſwer them; but ſhall not contract 
any engagements binding to the United States; 
they ſhall correſpond with the legiſlative bodies of 
each ſtate, and with all perſons employed under 
the authority of the United States, or of ſome of 
the particular legiſlative bodies. They ſhall ad- 
dreſs themſelves to thoſe legiſlative bodies, or to 
the officers to whom each ſtate ſhall have intruſted 
the executive power, for aid and aſſiſtance of every 
kind, as occaſion fhall require. They ſhall give 
inſtructions to the generals, and direct the mili- 
tary: tions by land or ſea; but without making 
any alterations in the objects or expeditions deter- 
mined by the general aſſembly, unleſs a change of 
eircumſtances intervening and coming to their 
knowledge ſince the breaking up of the aſſembly, 
ſhould render a change of meaſures indiſpenſably 
neceſſary. They ſhall be careful of the defence 
and preſervation of the fortreſſes or fortified poſts. 
They ſhall procure, information of the ſituation 
and deſigns of the enemy. They ſhall put in exe- 
cution the meaſures and plans that ſhall ha ve been 
reſolved by the general aſſembly, by virtue of the 
powers with which they are inveſted by the pre- 
ſent confederation. They ſhall draw upon the 
treaſurers for the ſums, the deſtinations of which 
ſhall have been ſettled by Ip general aſſembly, and 
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ſor 3 payment of the cantracts which 1 may 
have made by virtue of the powers that are granted 
to them. They ſhall inſpect and reprove, they 
ſhall even ſuſpend all officers; civil or military, 
acting under the authority of the United States. 
In the. caſe: of death or ſuſpenſion of any officer 
Whoſe nomination belongs to the general aſſembly, 
they may replace him by what perſon they think 
er until the next aſſembly. They may pub- 
ſh and diſperſe authentic accounts of the mili- 
gary operations. They may convene the general 
afſembly for a nearer term than that to which they 
had adjourned! when they ſeparated, if any im- 
portant or unexpected event ſhould require it for 
the welfare and beneſit of the United States. or of 
ſowe of them. They ſhall re the matters 
that are o he ſubmitted to the e inſpection: of the 
general aſſembly, and lay before them at the next 
Ert allube letters or advices by them received. 
all render an exact acedunt of all that they 
have. done in the interim. They ſhall take for 
their ſceretary a perſon fit ſor that employment, 
who, before he enters on his ſunction, ſhall take 
ah oath. of ſecrecy and fidelity. The preſence of 
ſeven members of the council will empower them 
toad. In caſe of the death of one of their mem · 
bers; the council ſhall give notice of it to the col 
leagues of the deceaſed, that they may chuſe one 
of themſel ves to replace him in the council until 
the holding of the next — meeting: and in 
caſe there ſhould be but one of his colleagues 
living, the ſame notice ſhall-be given to him, that 
he may come and take his ſeat until the next 
ſuting. Ia caſe that Canada ſhquld be willing to 
Sele to the preſent confederation, and come 
into all the meaſures of the United States, it ſball | 
be ininreftime the Oe and participate in all 
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it's bene fits; but no other colony ſhall be 4dmit+ 
ted, without the conſent-of nine of the ftates, 
The above articles: ſhall undergo no. alteration, 
nor any of them, unleſs that the alteration: be pre- 
viouſly determined in the general aſſembly, and 
confirmed afterwards by the legiſlative bodies of 


each of the United States. Reſolyed and ſigned at 
Philadelphia, in Congreſs, October the ach, 1576.“ 
Such were the grievances, by the preſſure of 
which the Americans were compelled to throw off 


the government and allegiance of Great Britain, 


and ſuch were the regulations by which the c 


dies were, for the preſent war, atleaſt, to be dis 


rected. From this: time we may conſider the thix . 


teen ſtates as entirely loſt to Great Britain; we haye 


only now to follow the tract which her ſervants 
proſecuted in the momentous work of reducing 
America to obedience by force of arms: The 


relief of Quebec, and the redemption of Canada, 


being in a great degree accompliſhed, the next 


object was to reduce the city and province of Ne 


Tork. Many circumſtances pointed out this as a 
practicahle deſign, and the advantages attending 
5 = ons Lare, , allow _ to 
abandon the attempt on the appearance of come 
mon dangers. Admiral Lord Howe, and his 


brother, the general, followed by an army conſiſt- 


ing of 13,000 Heſſiana and Waldeckers, under - 


took the expedition. An army of this number, 
ſtrengthened by a powerful fleet, promiſed much. 
Reinforcements were expected from England; 
but, without waiting for them, General Howe, 
with Admiral Shuldham, and the fleet and army 


from Halifax,” arrived about the beginning of 


July, at Sandy-hook, near New-York, every 
hable part of which he found: 


ceived 


ſtrongly fortl- 
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ceived with great Joy by a number of loyaliſts , 

ze thither, and after his ar- 
uch conſiderable bodies, that 
the greateſt expectations of ſucceſs began to be 
formed. Lord Howe followed and joined his 
brother about the middle of the ſame month, and 
by a flag ſent circular letters to the governors of 
the colonies, informing them of the powers which 


Britain had veſted in his brother and himſelf. 


Similar notice was ſent to General Waſhington; 
who returned for anſwer, (in a conference between 


im and Adjutant General Paterſon, who carried 


the letrer,) that as their powers were little more 
than powers to grant pardons, they who had com- 
mitted no fault ſoughit no pardon, and that they 
were only defending their moſt indiſputable rights. 
All che forces being arrived, except part of the 
Heſſian troops, it was judged prudent to make the 
firſt attack on-Long-ifland, becauſe} arybng other 


. reaſons, it contained a great abundance of ſuch 


ſtores as the army would ſtand in need of. Co- 


vered by the fleet, the army landed without oppo- 
tion near Utrecht and Graveſend. on the ſouth- 


weſt end of the iſland, near the Narrows, where it 
approaches cloſeſt to Staten- iſland. General Put- 
nam was at this time encamped at Brookland, with 
a ſtrong force: a range of hills, called the Heights 


of Guana, lay betwixt his army and the King:. 


He had the precaution to ſecure the moſt im- 
portant paſſes, except one, which his ſervants had 
neglected, and which was immediately occupied 


by the King's troops, who, in the morning, (Au- 
guſt 23d, ) conducted their march with 100 


h ad- 
dreſs, that they hemmed in the provincial army 


on every ſide. A dreadful carnage continued for 
ſome hours; in which almoſt a whole regime 


from Maryland, conſiſting of young men 1 * 1 
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beſt families, was cut to pieces. The whole loſs 
is ſaid to have amounted to three thouſand men, 


| Ho. 


including about one thouſand taken priſoners ; 
among the latter were Major General Sullivan, 
and the Brigadiers General Lord Sterling and 
'Udell, with ten other field-officers. The loſs to 
the Britiſh army was very inconfiderable, After 
the engagement, General Waſhington haſtened 
to preſerve the remainder of the army on Long- 
Hand. As matters now were, he could only 
effect his purpoſe by a retreat. This he accom- 
Pliſhed without the knowledge of the IN CO 
In the ſpace. of one night, and arrived ſafe at 
New York. The manner in which he conducted 
an expedition of ſuch urgent danger, added 


£$&3 7 


9 his reputation. Soon after, General 
Howe propoſed a meeting with ſome of the mon 
bers of Congreſs, in order to a negociation for 
peace; but the commiſſioners, appointed for this 
purpoſe by the Congreſs, having found that his 
powers extended no farther than to granting par- 
9 declined all proceedings. | . 

In purſuance of their deſign upon New York, 
the firſt diviſion of the royal army, under the 
command of General Clinton, Earl Cornwallis, 
Major General Vaughan, Brigadier General Leſ- 
lie, and the Heſſian Colonel Donop, landed, un- 
der the fire of five ſhips of war, at Kepp's-bay, 
about three miles north of New York; upon 
which the provincials were obliged to retreat from 
the town with great diſad vantage; and the loſs of 
their artillery and ſtores, beſides ſome men killed 
and wounded in different ſkirmiſhes. The re- 
membrance of their former defeat was palpable in 
their behaviour on this occaſion. . The King's 
troops under General Howe had not been long in 
Poſſeſſion of New York, when it was ſet on fire 


\ 
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in three fovenal places, on a day fit for: the pur. 
ps and near one-third conſumed to the ground. 
ile the provincials were encamped in the 
northern part of the iſland, it was purpoſed to 
cut off the communication between them and 
the eaſtern colonies, | in order to bring them to an 
engagement; if not, it might be adviſcable to ſur- 
round them on all ſides, in their faſtneſſes. Ge- 
neral Waſhington was ſenſible of his danger, and 
embarraſſed with many difficulties. His troops 
were Hot veterans, they were diſpirited and diſ- 
eaſed. He formed his army into à line of ſmall, 
detached, and entrenched camps, occupying a 
eat ſpace of high and ſtrong ground. | Gedern 
Klone advanced with great caution, and on the 
28th of Auguſt the action commenced: the light | 
Infantry and Heffian chaffeurs drove' the provin- 
cials advanced | parties back to their works. Aſter 
| ſecuring ſome important poſts, part of the royal 
army paſſed the river, and ruſhed on the 8 
who ſupported many broken and he engage 
ments. After many advan | es gained on the 
{ide of the royal army, preparations were made to 
attack the cam emp in the morning. When that time 
came, it was found that the enemy had removed 
their encampment, and confiderably. ſtrengthened 
their works; the ,propoſed attack was therefore 
ey General Waſhington, who foreſaw that 
eneral engagement would be of the greateſt 
d F | to his troops, removed ſtill farther, 
and took higher ground, towards the North Caſtle 
diſtrict. e the purſuit of him, and 
finding it impoſſible to bring him to an cngage- 
ment, General Howe contented himſelf with 
taking this opportunity to ſeize on the ſtrong 
holds in York than d, particularly Fort Waſhing- 
tops which, after A brave Wt, ey 49 
* | ne 
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General Knyphauſen. The loſs on neither ſide 
e e to the apparent danger. Lord 
Cornwallis, having paſſed over North River, in 
order to take poſſeſſion of Fort Lee, found that 
the garriſon, conſiſting of two thouſand men, had 
abandoned it juſt before his approach, leaving 
every thing behind. After this, the provincials 
fled before the King's troops in every quarter: 
Rhode-ifland was abandoned by them; and ſo great 
was the confuſion occaſioned by their repeated 
diſappointments, that it was believed they would 
ſcarcely make any other attempts to oppoſe an 
army which had been uniformly victorious fince 


o 


their landing at Staten-iſland. The capture of 
General Lee, in his march to join General Waſh=. 


zngton, added to the diſtreſs of the provincial 
army, which was ſaid to be now reduced to about 
three thouſand, and thoſe with difficulty kept to- 
kde General Waſhington, being ſenſible of 
5 e advantages which his troops would reap from 
the preſence of a favourite commander, propoſed 
to exchange ſix field-officers, his priſoners; this 


was refuſed, and General Lee treated with great 


rigour. Every mark of ſeverity which was be- 
(ove on him, was retaliated by General Waſh- 
2 ( j : J : . , 5 o 8 ſo 
e upon the royal priſoners in his cuſtody; ſo 


rm and reſolute was he, as well as the Congreſs, 


even In che midſt of the greateſt dangers. While 


Lardl oxnwallis was marching victoriouſly 8 
the; Ferleys, and the Britiſh army were poſſeſſing 
them Elves of every town and poſt on the Dela- 
wars, the Congreſs, by addreſſes and otherwiſe, 
RY ; 111i. 1 * : « - : : 
cache to raiſe battalions. on a plan better 


_calcy ated i 1an the laſt for the ſucceſs of their 


arms i tp remove that languor which late 
defeats 18 "occaſioned, Large bounties, and 


many advantages, were held forth; and they were 
often reminded of the many cruelties which had 
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been perpetrated both by. the foreign and Britiſh 
troops, but particularly of the depredations com- 
mitted by the Heſſians. But in theſe attempts 
to raiſe ſupplies and new troops they met with 
many difficulties. Some degree of coolneſs ap- 
peared among many at this time. In about a 
month after the taking of New York, the inha- 
bditants of that town and iſland, amounting. to 
near a thouſand; and the freeholders and inha- 
bitants of Queen's county, in Long-iſland, pre- 
ſented petitions to Lord and General Howe, de- 
claring their acknowledgment of the conſtitutional 
ſupremacy of Great Britain, and praying that the 
city and country may be reſtored to peace. Theſe 
| petitions were diſregarded. Mean time the Con- 
greſs judged it ſafe to remove from Philadelphia 
to Baltimore in Maryland. Diſſentions prevailed 
among them, relative to the declaration of inde- 
pendency, and ſome of the members repaired 15 
the commiſſioners for protection. Thoſe who r 
mained in Philadelphia, but for the ativity_g 
General Waſhington, would have left it defence- 
Jeſs. The ſeaſon advancing, the Britiſh troops 
went into winter quarters, forming an extenſive 
chain from Brunſwick on the Rariton to the Fe 
laware. The campaign, however, was not 7e 
over. Colonels Rail and Dunop, with Britt F 
and Heſſian troops, were diſpoſed at Trenton and 
Burlington, within twenty miles of Philadelphia. 
A degree of remiſſneſs prevailed in their brigades, 
ov ing to the contempt in which they held their 
enemy. General Waſhington, aware of this, and 
of the danger Philadelphia was in, determined to 
attack ſeparately thoſe bodies which he couſd not 
venture to face when together. Having afſem- 
bled what force he could, he divided them into 
three parts, to each of which he aſſigned a parti- 
cular deſtination, commanding the princi PR mpg 
« 8 . | . I 8 5 2 © $ 


his way with his regiment, and got ſafe to Maid- 
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himſelf. His Sel was to ſurpriſe Rail's brigade 
at Trenton: in ſome meaſure, although not as 
he planned, this was effected, and, after a ſmart 
engagement, in which Colonel Rail was mortally 
wounded, the three regiments of Rail, Loſeberg, 
and Knyphauſen, ſurrendered themſelves priſoners 
of war. Other parts, of his expedition failed. 
He paſſed the Delaware the ſame evening, carry- 
ing with him the priſoners. This victory wonder- 
fully revived the drooping ſpirits of the Ame- 
ricans, and cauſed aſtoniſhment throughout the 

Britiſh camp. Blame was ſaid to reſt on General 

Howe, for laying ſo extenſive a chain of encamp- 

ment. The puſillanimous condition of the Ame- 

ricans was a- miſtake too frequent at this time; 

not only in the country, but in Britain. Lord 

Cornwallis marched, a few days after this laſt af- 

fair, to attack the enemy, who held poſſeſſion of a 

ſtrong poſt at Trenton, and whoſe army had been 
conſiderably reinforced. On January the ad, 

1777, a cannonading took place on both ſides, and © 
continued till night; but General Waſhington, 

knowing the diſadvantages he laboured under from 

great inferiority, withdrew the main body of his 

forces in the night to Princetown. In the morn- 

ing they attacked Colonel Mawhood; who forced 


* 


enhead. The three regiments under this brave 
officer ſuffered ſeverely; nor had the Americans 
much to boaſt of, unleſs in the bravery of inten- 
tion; they had many more killed. There is a 
eircumſtance which may be here remarked, that 
in almoſt every engagement the provincials loſt 
the greateſt number of men by death. Many rea- 
ſons have been offered to account for this; the 
rawneſs of the troops, and the badneſs of their 
arms, appear amongſt the moſt probable conjec- 
tures. ? V e ooo Bag 
5 ä | * This 
+ 
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This unexpected ſucceſa of the provincial army 
determined Lord Cornwallis to alter his plan, and 
provide for the ſafety of Brunſwick and Amboy, 
the only two poſts which the royal army retained ; 
where, during the whole winter, he continued 
blocked up on all hands, and harraſſed by frequent 
encounters with the enemy, who exacted the price 
of blood for every article of forage which his 
troops ſought after. The American army, in 
the mean time, recovered nearly the two Jerſeys, 
ſaved Pennſylvania, and entirely changed the ba- 


lance of ſtrength, and determined the advantages 


in their own favour, however victorious and ſupe- 
rior the King's army had formerly been. The 
latter again endeavoured to excite among the In- 
dians a contention with the ſouthern colonies, in 
_ their moſt defenceleſs parts. They conducted 
matters with ſo much ſkill, that the Indians began 
to forget the engagements they had ſo lately en- 
tered into with the coloniſts: ſome of them even 
took up arms, and exerted their wonted barbarity; 
but were ſoon defeated, with ſuch loſs, as not only 
to render the preſent deſign abortive, but to ſtamp 
a degree of impracticability on any ſimilar attempt 
in future. The only circumſtance relating to this 
campaign which remains to be noticed, is the 
final agreement of the thirteen colonics to theſe 
articles of confederation, which have been al- 
In England, an unuſual inattention to the pro- 
greſs of the war prevailed univerſally. Victories 
and defeats were heard of with equal emotion, and 
the lofſes which the Weſt India traders began to 
feel from the ſeizure of their ſhips by the Ameri- 
cans, together with frequent failures in the city, 
had net that awakening power which might have 
been expected from a people who ſuffer elation 
and depreſſion of fpirits more from the Now 
ES. tudes 
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tudes of commerce, than any other cauſe what- 
ever. The peculiar difference of this war from 
every other in which they had been involved, the 
great diſtance of the ſcene of action, the divided 
ſtate of opinions, were circumſtances that pre- 
vented the evidence of that intereſt which the 
1 475 of England had been wont to take in af- 
airs of war. The miniſtry, therefore, impreg- 
nable againſt all oppoſition, could complain of 
no obſtacles from the want of ſupport or ſupplies 
in the proſecution of their intended ſubjugation 
of America, which had now carried into execu- / 
tion what they always maintained ſhe aimed at, a 
declaration of independence. As the great arma- 
ments preparing in the Spaniſh and French 
ports, together with ſome ſuſpicious practices of 
the latter power in the privateering affairs, gave 
great cauſe of alarm. Sixteen additional ſhips 
of the line were put into commiſſion, and manned. 
by proclamation and preſs : for the latter method 
the voice of neceſſity was loud. „„ 

The parliament met on the laſt day of October. 
Nothing, his Majeſty obſerved, could have af- 
forded him ſo much ſatisfaction, as to have been 
able to inform the houſes, at the opening of this 
ſeſſion, that the troubles in North America were 
at an end; but ſo daring and deſperate was the ſpi- 
rit of thoſe leaders, whoſe object had always been 

dominion and power, that they now openly re- 
nounced all allegiance to the crown, and all poli- 
tical connection with this country; they had re- 
jected, with circumſtantes of indignity and inſult, 
he means of conciliation held out to them under 
the authority of his Majeſty's commiſſion, and 
had preſumed to ſet up their rebellious confe- 
deracics for free and independent ſtates: If their 
treaſon were ſuffered to take root, much miſchief” 
. . SY ET muſt 


— 
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muſt grow from it, to the ſafety of his Majeſty 8 


TLolonies, the commerce of the kingdom, and in- 
deed the preſent ſyſtem of all Europe. One great 
advantage, however, would be derived from the 
oOhject of the rebels having been openly avowed, 
and clearly underſtood; we ſhould have unani- 
mity at home, founded in the general conviction 
of the juſtice and neceſſity of our meaſures. The 
two houſes were informed of the recovery of Ca- 
nada, and the ſucceſſes on the fide of New York, 
which, although they had been ſo important as to 
give the ſtrongeſt hopes of the moſt deciſive good 
"conſequences, would nevertheleſs not prevent the 
Preparations for another campaign.” His Majeſty 
"obſerved that he continued to receive aſſurances of 
*amity from the ſeveral courts of Eure but that 
"nevertheleſs i it was neceſſary that we ould be in 
a reſpeRable ſtate of defence at home. An apo- 
logy was made to the Commons for the unavoid- 
*able expence. The ſpeech concluded with an 
aſſurance, that his'Majeſty had no object in this 
arduous conteſt, but to promote the true intereſt 
of all his ſubjects. No people ever enjoyed more 
happineſs, or lived under a milder government, 
than thoſe now revolted provinces ; the i improve- 
ments in every art, of which they 'boaſt, declare 
ir; their numbers, their wealth, their firength by 
fea and land, which they think ſufficient to enable 
"them to make head againſt the whole power of 
the mother country, are irrelragable proofs of it. 
The debares on the addrefles, in banc of 
f this ſpeech, were long and tedious. All the for- 
mer arguments on both fides were called forth; 
the language of miniſtry was in ſome degree more 
"reſolute from the declaration of independence, 
*Which ſecmed to give'a ſanction to the ſyſtem of 
5 * ; 25 „upon the whole, fi Were ea | 
| ha © what : 


eulties and enormous expence were now too ob- 


| ious tothe concesled. Gn the part of gppoſition, 
| — were expreſſed eee the proba- 


h y of a rupture with France. very. line of 
the ſpeech was treated with that aſperity which 
the minority, conſidering it as the language of a 
miniſter, judged it worthy of. Amendments were 
| 2 conveying the ſentiments of oppoſition, 
baKvere-tejected in both houſes by majorities.of 


nearly three to one: againſt which rejection four- 


- 


teen lords entered a proteſt. 
ey days aſter the meeting of parliament, there 
ppenred, in a newſpaper, a declaration from Lord 
we and his brother, iſſued in America ſoon 
after the taking of New York, addreſſed to the 
people of that continent, in which the Commiſ- 
diapers, acquainted the Americans with his 


jeſtyis being grac iouſſy pleaſed to direct a revi- | 


ſion of ſuch of his royal inſtructions, as may be 
conſtrued to lay an improper reſtraint upon the 
freedom of legiſlation in any of his colonies, and 
to concur in the reviſal of all ſuch acts by which 
his ſubjects there may think themſelves aggrieved. 
This paper. was brought into the houſe, and ac- 


 knowledged by the miniſter to be authentic. 


Upon this, ſome members in oppoſition took oc- 


vaſion to ſay, that miniſters ill continued to of. 


fer every poſſible, and almoſt incredible, indignity 
to parliament. Here Commiſſioners are ſent out 
to America, armed with power to receive ſubmiſ- 
ion, and grant pardons ; and now it is found out 
by accident, that they are to undertake a reviſion 
of all thoſe laws which had given umbrage to.the 
Americans. Paſſing over this. inconſiſtency; of 
Conduct, Lord John Cavendiſh, who brought the 
paper into the houſe, ſaid he would gladly em- 

TOES nc, 
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brace an opportunity of reconciliation from any 
quarter, and moved that the houſe. ſhould reſolve 
itſelf into a committee, to conſider of the reviſal of 
all the acts of parliament by which his Majeſty's 
ſubjects in America think themſelves aggrieved. 
Erbe miniſtry, after attempting to evince the 
_  confiſtency of the proclamation in queſtion with 
their former proceedings, maintained that this 

motion bulk diſgrace the Commiſſioners, y 
undoing what they may have already done; And 
allowing that it would increaſe the powers of 
their commiſſion, this very increaſe would give 


| riſe to diſagrecable ſuſpicions among the Ame- | 


_ Ticans, concerning the reality and nature of the 
commiſſions. © The queſtion of independency muſt 
_ firſt be ſettled before conceſſion can be made to 
a people who deny the authority of our laws, and 
_ trample our ſupremacy under foot. The govern- 
ing part of America muſt. firſt be diſarmed; and 
when that is effected, the tyrannical deluſion which 
the Congreſs has ſpread over the eyes of the colo- 
niſts will vaniſh; till then it would be ridiculous 
ro think of conceſſions, or regulations for their 
„ %%% THe Se ret 
The oppoſition were ſtrenuous in aſſerting, that 
the crown promiſed in this proclamation: more 
than it could grant without permiſſion of parlia- 
ment; the crown having only'a voice in the 
paſſing or repeal of laws, but no power to reviſe 
. ſuch as the parliament have again and again con- 
firmed contrary to all endeavours from oppo- 
fition. Nothing can be more unjuſt than to 
pretend to difarm the Americans previous to a 
negociation. Such practice cannot derive a found- 
ation even from the moſt tyrannical edicts or 
practices; and after having, by ſure and deliberate 
degrees, impelled the Americans to the natural 
P wm # protection, 
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protection, ſelf-defence, to aſk them to lay down 
© their arms, and entruſt themſelves to their mercy ._ 

who had undone them, who had tortured them to 
_ deſperation, is not more abſurd than cruel, and a 
not more unhke Britons than unlike ſavages.— - 

The queſtion, after great animoſity of debate, be- 

ing put, the motion was rejected by a majority of 
an hundred and nine to forty-ſeven-—This event 
ns followed by the ſeceſſion of a great number 
__ of the members of oppoſition, particularly of 
the Rockingham. party. They no longer ſaw 

duty or advantage to the public in waſting their 
time and ſtrength in unavailing attempts to op- 

3 — the reſiſtleſs determinations of miniſtry. 
They had long ago foretold every thing that had 
happened; they had made uniform efforts to pre- 
vent the impending danger, but they ſaw that all 
efforts now ſerved only to expoſe them to the rage 


1 


ol a people infatuated and deluded... ' 
Ihe expences of the navy, including the ordi- 
' nary at 400, fool. and the building and repairing of 
. * Hips, which was voted: at 465, ol. amounted to 
no leſs than 3,205,5051. excluſive of 4o00l. voted 
to Greenwich hoſpital, and a million afterwards 
granted for the purpoſe of deftaying the debt of 
the navy. The ſupplies for the land ſervice were 
near three millions, although the extraordinaries 
of the land ſervice for the preceding year, which 
exceeded 1, 200, oool. with ſome other expences, 
_ were not yet provided for. On the motion and 
b 3 45,000 ſeamen, the conduct of Lord 
Sandwich, firſt lord of the admiralty, was ſeverely 
animadverted upon by ſome of the oppoſition in 
the Houſe of Commons; who demanded that ſun- 
dry returns of the navy, within certain ſpecified 
periods, ſhould be laid before them. This, after 
_ conſiderable wrangling, was refuſed, without a 
. , TT OO | 
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IN rer been ee, Tor „pom mne mut 
Soon aſter the receſs, [which eee en 
December the 1g eh to the 21ſt of January, 
5 ny. Lord North moved fo leave to bring in a 
bill to enable his Majeſty to ſecure and 
; gergin perſons charged with, or fufpedrd of, che 
crime of high treaſon, committed im America, or 
on the highſeas, or he crime of piracy: The bi 
was brought in and read the following day, (Fw. 
bruary the 7th,) and a motion made that ſhould = 
| be os 2 — hog on the 10th; but ata 
cipal enacting elauſe appearing in à very n 
poine of view, it was Ay Spibare by lacht 
the oppoſition as were preſent. This clauſe de- 
claredꝭ all perſons taken in the act of high rreaſon, 
committed in any of the colonies, or on the 
eas, or in the act of piracy, or who are or 1 all 
be charged with, or ſuſpected of, any of: thefe 
crimes, liable to be committed to any common 
gaol, or to any other place of confinement, ap- 
Pointed for thar/purpoſe- under his Majeſty's — 
manual, within any part of his domimons, 


0ðo be detaiged in ſafe cuſtody, without bail; — 


prize, or trial; during the continuance of the law; 
with a proviſion, however, enabling a certainnam- 
ber of the privy council-to grant an order for ad- 5 
mitting ſuch Perſons to bail or trial. The argu- 
ments of oppoſition to this bill, and particularlythe 
above clauſe, amount to this: None of thoſe 
emergencies which render the exertion of ſuch 
power as this bill contains are at preſent in exiſt- 
ence, even by the miniſter's own account; we have 
neither rebellion at home, nor a war without; and 
awe know no reaſon why, every check ought not 
to be given to the many atteinpts ot miniſtry to 
e —— of 1 > vent reach of 
2 F 8 law. 


* 
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lay and curb. In England it is. needleſs, for there 
the war with, America, is acceptable to the peo: 
ple; in America it can only carry, reſentment, 
againſt the meaſures. of government a, ſtep higher, 
and. be a pretext. for inflitting the cruelties of re- 
taliation on many an unfortunate individual; Hut. 
beſides the miſchiefs it will create abroad,. it; is a. 
direct blow at the Habeas; Corpus law, Which has. 
ſo long been the ſecurity. of the rights and liberties, 
of the people. Nor is it more unlimited as to 
it's, powers than it's duration; ſor they who will 
erect it temporary, may, fix it permanent. It, is 
not more pregnant. with danger ta thoſe, whale, 
profeſſional. engagements confine them to the ſeas. 
in the Faſt and Weſt Indies, or in. Africa, than ta 
the landſmen: the ſame power that, affects. the 
one, may extend it's pretended... influence to the 
other; and thus revenge and ambition may exe 
cute their baleful purpoſes under the protection of 
a law that puniſhes ſuſpicion with as much ſeve- 
rity. as criminality. The power of baniſhment to 
any part of the globe, which this bill creates, is a 
ſpecies of puniſhment new in every reſpect; and 
it would be in vain. to mention illegality, where: 
there is neither reaſon nor juſtice. The crime is 
undefined, and the puniſhmear precedes the en- 
To this mode of reaſoning the majority replied _ 
with their uſual reſoluteneſs, attributing. the re- 
ſiſtance given to the bill to a peevifhneſs and con- 
ceit of tem EIS to be pleaſed with 
nothing. bis bill,“ ſaid they, „means no more 
than is literally expreſſed in it; if government 
had ſeen any reaſon, exiſting within the kingdom, 
for the ſuſpenſion of Ne Is Corpus Act, they 
would have immediately demanded that ſuſpenſion 
e eee e rrayeRte. th, 
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is the guilty, not the innocent, whom this bill 
. will affeQ; and it will tend to prevent crimes, as 


well as to puniſh them. But, yielding in ſome 
meeaſure to one of the principal objections, ſup- 
poſe that any perſon, within the kingdom, carried 
on unlawful correſpondence with the Americans, 


and ſupplied them with ſtores and money, theſe 


perſons are puniſhable by this bill; but not by 
tis bill only, for ſuch crimes come within one or 
other the. deſcriptions of treaſon, which it has 


ever been in the power of the crown to puniſh. 


But this country contains no ſuch men; the 8 


of the bill, therefore, will be in America. Every 


abuſe of this ee 1s puniſhable by parliament, 
| te on an enquiry; which any mem 
ber may move for, when he thinks thère is a 


and diſcovera 


cauſe. In the courſe of the bill it was moved, 
that the words © in any part of his Majeſty's do- 


minions” ſhould. be left out, and within the 


4) 


_ realm?” inſerted in their na in order to quiet 


the apprehenfion which ſuggeſted to ſome ot the 
_ oppoſition, that ſuſpected perſons were liable to 


be ſent beyond fea, to diſtant places of confinement. 


This amendment did not ſatisfy the pa: 
_ the: impriſonment on ſlight ſuſpicion ſtill 


was an 


object of cruelty, and there was no diſtinction 


| fixed between the guilty and innocent. However, 


in order to ſee whether miniſtry really were wil- 
ling to afford ſatisfaction on this head, one of the 
oppoſition moved, that a clauſe ſhould be inſerted, 
ſpecifying that the offence for which any perſon 
Was apprehended “within the kingdom, muſt 

- - have been ſtated to be committed within tbe 
being dom, and not elſewhere. But this amend- 
ment was rejected by a majority of five to one. 


= 


In the farther progreſs of the bill ſeveral other 


amendments were propoſed ; one from Mr, Dun- 


ning 


ö 
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ning was ably ſupported, and ſucceſsful. The 
terms were theſe: * Provided alſo, and be ir here- 
by declared, that nothing herein contained is in- 
- tended, or ſhall be conſtrued to extend to the caſe 
of any other priſoners, than ſuch as have been in 
ſome one of the colonies before- mentioned, or on 
the high ſeas, at the time or times of the offence 
or offences, wherewith he or they ſhall be 
charged.” After much debate, in which the 
_ miniſter bended with uncommon pliancy, this 
amendment. was admitted without a diviſion. 
During the laſt reading, the court party and crown 
lawyers ſeemed to agree ſo clumſily together, that 
a member humorouſly remarked, that adminiſtra- 
tion were as much at variance as the title, the 
reamble, and the body of the bill. Oppoſition, 
however, continued to give every poſſible refiſt- 
_ ance to the bill, with all it's improvements, but 
without effect; on the third reading, the numbers 
were an hundred and twelve to twenty-five. Si- 
milar ſucceſs attended it in the Houſe of Lords. 
The minority would have been ſtronger in both 
houſes, but for that ſeceſſion of many of the moſt 
important members, which wetook notice of above. 
About this time the miniſter was ſeverely han- 
dled concerning the accounts of the expenditure 
of public money. Theſe were in many places ob- 
cure; and where intelligible, extravagant, andcal- 
culated to enrich the avaricious contractor at the 
expence of the nation. His Lordſhip aſſured the 
committee, that great economy had been ob. 
ſerved, and that in ſome caſes the contractors were 
loſers; but in every exigency he had been careful 
to make ſuch bargains as were moſt 'advantageous 
for the public. But the Landgrave of Heſſe had 
made a demand for 44,0001. ot levy money: this | 
demand was unexpected, and ſeemingly un _ 
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The miniſter to this replied, that the Landgrave 
quoted the treaty of 1755 as.a precedent, and was 
entitled to the advantages both of the ſormer and 
reſent treaties, although his troops had never 
3 in America; the demand was unexpected 
indeed, but perfectly fair. A very ſevere and con- 
tinued debate was daily renewed. in the committee 
of ſupply on theſe ſuhjects; and the miniſter had 
ſcarccly.hniſhed his defence, however lame, when, 
he was under a neceſſity. of laying before them a. 
meſſage. from his Mazeſty, at a time very, unfa- 
vourable. for the. requeſt, contained, in it. His | 
_ Majeſty, expreſſed much concern at being obliged, 
ta acquaint them wüh the difficulties he laboured 
under, irqm de bits incurred by the expences of the, 
hobpſchold, and of the civil government, which. 


«5 £5 


who! Janvary, lat. "Ard that a ſup of 109,0001. 


a car, el andabove the ſum. of 809,000]. be. 
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as a farther proviſion for the bettef 
| 2 his Majeſty's houſehold; and the . | 
and dignity of the crown. | Debates of extraor- 
dinary length were the conſequence. In the pre- 
fent diſtreſſed ſituation of public affairs, the op- 
poſition declared againſt this enormous addition 
of expence, and grounded their reſiſtance to the 
reſolutions principally on the unſatisfactory ap- 
rance of the accounts preſented to the com— 
nittee; the ſufficiency of the ſum already granted 
for all the p. ſes of royalty and good civil go= 
vernment, and the great cauſe that there was ſor 
ſuſpecting — the * and deficiency” had been 
gecaſioned by expending enormous ſums in ſe- 
_ _cretly ſupporting the undue influence of the 
crown, and buying that aſſent, and thoſe opinions, 
againſt which reaſon, juſtice, and the laws of our 
eonſtitution revolted. The arguments of mi- 
niſtry were directed againſt the latter charge, and - 
calculated to ſhew the neceſſity of the preſent ads 
dition. The majorities, in the progreſs of this 
committee, were, as uſual, great and deciſive. 
A concurring addreſs, in anſwer to the meſſage to 
the Houſe of Lords, was proteſted againſt by four 
tern of that noble body. A ſingular circumſtance | 
cloſed the ——— on this bill. When it came 
to be preſented to his Majeſty, for the royal af. 
fent; the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons ad- 
dreſſed the throne in a ſpeech, of which the fol- 
lowing is the principal part: — “ By this bill Sir, 
ts and the reſpectful circumſtances which preceded 
e and accompanied it, your Commons have given 
the fulleſt and cleareſt proof of their zeal and 
Saffection for your Majeſty; for, in a time of 
0 public diſtreſs, full of difficulty and danger, 
* eee conftituents OY under wann wen 
| | ce mo 
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e moſt too heavy to be borne, your faithful Com- 
* mons poſtponed all other buſineſs; and, with as 
much diſpatch as the nature of their proceed. 
ings would admit, have not only granted to your 
«Majeſty a large preſent ſupply, but alſo a very 
great urs ments ; _ 5 
2 ple, great beyond your Majeſty's: hi ex- 
. But all this, Sir, 8 in a 
well grounded confidenee, that you will apply 
_ «© wiſely what they have granted liberally; and 
feeling, what every good ſubject muſt feel with 
i the greateſt ſatisfaction, that, under the direction 
< of your Majeſty's wiſdom, the affluence and 
_« grandeur of the ſovereign will reflect dignity 
_<-and- honour upon his people.“ The ſenſe of 
the houſe was not only alledged to be miſrepre.. 
ſented in this ſpeech, but it was ſaid to be an inſult 
to the throne, and that the Speaker was highly 
culpable in both views. A warm debate enſued 
on this: Mr. Fox, to end it at once, made a mo- 
tion, That the Speaker of this houſe, in his ſpeech 
« to his Majeſty, at the bar of the Houſe of Peers, 


& on Wedneſday laſt, and which was deſired nem. 


< can. to be printed, did expreſs, with juſt and 
. proper energy, the zeal of this houſe for the ſup- 
«© port of the honour and dignity of the crown, in 
„ circumſtances of great public charge. This 
Vas carried without a diviſion; and it was at the 
fame time agreed, that the thanks of the houſe 


mould be returned to the Speaker for the diſ- 


puted ſpeech, 


SN 


WMe ſhould now return to the affairs of the Eaſt 


India Company; which we have feen were com- 
mitted into the hands of government; but as the 
extraordinary revolution brought about by the 
Nabob of Arcot, and the ſubſequent & Rr 
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wy unfiniſhed during the preſent ſeſſion, they ; 


will be introduced with more propriety when we 
ſhall be enabled to give a a ſuccinct account of the 


whole matter. Little elſe of conſequence in par- 


liamentary deciſion demands our attention now. 


Juſt before the adjournment, Lord Chatham 


moved for an addreſs to tlie throne, repreſenting, 
er that they were deeply penetrated with a view 


of impending ruin to the kingdom, from the con- 
tinuation of an unnatural war againſt the Britiſh 


colonies in America; and adviſing, that the moſt 


_—_— and effectual meaſures ſhould be taken to 


put a ſtop to ſuch fatal. hoſtilities, &c. His 


that he feared, if that method were not ſpeedily 


adopted, a treaty between France and America | 


would preclude every poſſibility of regaining, the 
colonies. America was not to be conquered; ſhe 
0 Fought under the maſked battery of France; and 
that battery would be opened againſt England, as 
ſoon as circumſtances appeared to decide againſt 
the latter. This propoſal was rejeaed, on the 
uſual: reaſons, and by the uſual majority; Who, it 


is hoped, fell ſacri fices rather to infatuation, than 


to want of judgment, or ſenſibility. On June the 
-6th, his Majeſty prorogued the parliament, and 


their conduct, and thanked them for the unqueſ- 


in the ſpeech expreſſed his entire approbation 1 5 


tionable proofs they had given to him, and to 

the world, of the continuance of their attachment 
to chis Majeſty s perſon and government, o of their 
clear diſcernment of the true intereſt of their 


country, and of their ſteady perſeverance in main- - 
taining. the rights of the legiſlature... Particular 5 
hanks were rend to che Commons for the 


_ hats : 

2 * 
4 5 8 * 
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_ Lordſhip gave it as his opinion, that the repeal of 
all the obnoxious acts, ſince the year 1763, was a 
neceſſary prelude: to every accommodation; and 
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zeal and public ſpirit with which they had granted 
the large and extraordinary ſupplies which were 
neceſſary for the ſetviee of the current year; and 
acknowledgment was at the ſame time made of 
their particular marks of affeQion to his Majeſty, 
as well in enabling him to diſeharge the debts con- 
tracted on account: of his eivil government, as in 
| jo er confiderable an 'augmentation to the 
civil ift revenue, during his life. His Majeſty 
concluded with expreſſing a truſt in the Divine 
*Providence, that by a well. concerted and vigorous 
exertion of the great force they had put into his 
hands, the operations of the campaign, both b: 
ſea and land, would be bleſſed with ſuch ſucceſs, 
as might moſt e ffectualſy tend to the ſuppreſſion 
-of rebellion in America, and to · the re-cſtabliſh- 
ment of that eonſtitutional obedience, which all 
de ſubjects of a free ſtate owe to the authority of 


5 3 left the Eee in the Jerſeys, revived 
*by ſome unexpected decifions of ſuperiority over 
the Britiſh tr eee as dew 
York; General "Howe formed a conſiderable body 
of troops* from the Britiſh and Iriſn reſugees, as 
well as from the loyal Americans, which ſeemed 
to promiſe that the number of friends to govern- 
ment, ſtill in the colonies, was greater than gi ven 
-our. © General Tyron was appointed to the com- 
mand of theſe new. raiſed troops. The manor of 
Courtland, a rough and mountainous tract, ap- 
peared to the Americans a fit place for the ereo- 
tion of mills and magazines: this they fortified 
according to their ability; and Peck's- kill, about 
*fifty miles up the North River from New Vork, 
"ſerved as a kind of port to the manor of Courtland. 
General Howe difpatehed à party to drive them 
from this latter place, which — ; 

OY ; : | Fo t e 
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the Americans retreating precipitately, after de- 
Rroying what they could” not carry with them. 
But the General thought, that if he could convey a 
ſufficient number of troops to Danbury, on the 
 * borders of Connecticur; and contiguous to the 
Courtland manor, he might cut off the reſources 
which they depended on in that town. General 
Tyron, with two thouſand men, and the aſſiſt- 
ance of Brigadier General Agnew and Sir William 
:Erſkine, undertook this expedition. He arrived 
at Danbury without moleſtation ; but finding the 
Ainhabitants riſing in arms, he was obliged to give 
orders for the deſtruction of the magazines, hav- 
ing no carriages for the ſtores; the town was una- 
voidably burnt at the ſame time. He then marched 
back by the way of Ridgefield, where he lay that 
night, and next day embarked his troops. In the 
Whole of the march he was much interrupted by 
_ AMkirmifhes with the provincial forces under, the 
command of Generals Wooſter, Arnold, and Sil- 
Iiman; the loſs, however, was on the ſide of the 
latter. In one of theſe ſkirmiſhes General Wooſ- 
ter was killed, and Arnold made a very narrow, 
but brave eſcape: the Americans loſt three colo- 
- nels, and ſome other people of conſequence in 
5 7 country. They endeavoured to repair part 
of their loſſes, however, by ſeizing on a great 
quantity of ſtores in Sagg harbour, intended for 
tlie King's froups : theſe they brought away, alon 
with ainety priſoners, and after having deſtroy 
a dozen brigs and ſloops which lay at the wharf. 
This enterprize was executed by che Connecticut 
men, under the command of a Colonel Meigs. 
"As, the ſeaſon for action was now advancing, the 


events in different parts of the country crowd 895 
on u. Lord! Cornwallis: was encamped at 
Brunſwick, on the hills that command the Rari- 
3 8 EY ES ey at PIES — 6 


ton, 
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ton, and along the communications upon that 


river to: Amboy, where General Vaughan fol- 


lowed: his example. The want of tents occa- 
ſioned a delay very fayourable to the Americans. 
General Waſhington, powerfully reinforced from 
all quarters, advanced within a few miles of Brunſ- 


= wick, and took poſſeſſion of the ſtrong country 


along Middle Brook. His ſituation was adyanta- 
geous in every reſpect. It was an object of the 


firſt conſequence in this campaign, though of the 
| gy difficulty, that General Howe ſhould 


ring Waſhington to an engagement. In the 
DP $444 88 Bur famed a deſign of 
penetrating into the back-parts.of New England 
and New York, in which he was to be ſeconded 
by a leſſer expedition from the upper part of Ca- 


nada, by way of Oſwego, to the Mohawk River. 
Much was expected from this plan, under the di- 


rection of a general of ſo well known abilities. 
-: While this was in agitation, General Howe left 


no means untried to brin Waſhington to an en- 
gagement, but finding this impoſſible, he pre- 
- tended. to retreat. The Americans, thinking this 
retreat was owing. to a dread of their ſtrength, 
purſued in great numbers, and with ſeeming ad- 


vantage; even General Waſhington quitted his 


| ſecure poſts, and advanced to a place called Quib- 
bletown. Here General Howe thought an en- 


ment certain; or, at leaſt, that by the aſſiſt- 


ance of Lord Cornwallis he could poſſeſs himſelf 
of ſome paſſes in the mountains, and oblige the 
- enemy, to quit that ſtrong camp which had af- 


forded them ſo advantageous a ſecurity. Lord 


_ - Cornwallis, falling in with Lord Sterling, and 
about three thouſand of the provincials, put them 
dio flight with great loſs, and purſued them to a. 
 _ conſiderable diſtance, General Waſhington now | 
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ſeeing his error, with expedition ſecured thoſe 
paſſes which General Howe meditated againſt, 
and. by this means defeated the principal end of 
this expedition, which was to bring him to a ge- 
neral engagement; but on the event of that he 
determined never to hazard the fate of America. 
General Howe returned to Staten-ifland, and his 
rival fortified himſelf in his old poſition. The 
exultation of the provincials was not a little 
called forth by the capture of General Preſcot, 
which was conducted with great addreſs by a 
Colonel Barton, with ſeveral other officers and vo- 
lunteers. They had it now in their power to re- 
taliate, according to the treatment General Lee, 
ſhould meet with. This again was balanced by 
the rapid progreſs of General Burgoyne on the 
fide of the Lakes, and the loſs of Ticonderoga. 
General Howe's army, after many unavoidable 
delays, arrived about the end of Auguſt at the 
mouth of the river Elk, and landed without any 
oppoſition at Elk Ferry. The force which he 
found he could bring into the field amounted to 
15, o men. As ſoon as General Waſhington, 
who had returned to the defence of Philadelphia, 
learned this, he advanced to the Brandy wine creek, 
or tiver, which, croſſing the country about half 
* ER city, falls into the Delaware. + 

Sir William Howe, after a proclamation of 
pardon to all who ſhould ſurrender themſelves to 
the royal army, puſhed on towards Philadelphia : 
in this march the provincials endeavoured to in- 


terrupt him, which occaſioned his going on witgn 


great caution. The provincials then retired be- 
yond the Brandy wine, determined to difpute the 
paſſage of that river. At day- break (Sept. 11.) an 
engagement commenced, and with ſo much ſuc-- 
ceſs on the part of the Britiſh troops, that probably 
SOIL” © ; a few 
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a few hours more of day-light would have given 
them a total ſuperiority, and decided the fate of 
America. They effected their purpoſe with great 
kill, and the loſs to the Americans is thought to 
have been more conſiderable than they were willing 
to allow. The victorious army gave teſtimony to 
the bravery of the'vanquiſhed, who retreated im- 
mediately to Cheſter, and next day to Philadel- 
phia; the King's army lay on the field that night. 
Among the American troops were many foreign 
officers; who embraced the opportunity of this 
war to furniſh themſelves with à ſtock of military 
experience, and decorate their names with military 
honours.” General Waſhington is by ſome blamed; 
he exerted every nerve, however, to repair the loſs; 
and his troops were not ſo diſheartened as might 
be expected. Upon the approach of the Britiſh 
army, he quitted Philadelphia, and advanced upon 
the Lancaſter road, a few miles above that place. 
Ix is probable an immediate engagement would 
ha ve followed; but a heavy fall of rain, continuing 
ſor twenty-four hours, incapacitated both armies. 
Hearing that the provincial General Wayne, with 
1. 5 men, was lying in the woods upon ſome en- 
terpriſe, at no great diſtance from the left wing of 
the army, General Howe detached Major General 
Grey, with two regiments, and a body of light 
infantry, to ſurpriſe that corps. The expedition 
fucceeded in a great . ; the Britiſh troops 
killed about three hundred of them, and took many 
More priſoners; the darkneſs of the night favoured 
the eſcape of the remainder: Grey loſt only a cap- 
ain and three men. Next day, Sept. 26th, Lord 
Cornwallis took poſſeſſion of Philadelphia, and 
erected batteries to command the river. Scarcely 
were they begun, when the Delaware frigate, of 
thirty-two guns, with another frigate, and ſome 
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ſmaller: veſſels, began a very heavy cannonade 
both upon the batteries and the town. But this 
ended with the loſs of the Delaware; for being 


played upon her with their battalion field- pieces 


ſo ſucceſsfully, as to oblige her to ſtrike her co- 


reſt af the ſhips compelled to retire. 
It was now of great importance to the Ame- 

ricans to ere ſuch works as might prevent Lord 
Howe's paſſing up to Philadelphia by the Dela- 


lours. A ſchooner was driven on ſhore, and the 


ware. By the activity of Captain Hammond, of 
the Roebuck, with ſome other ſhips of war, wo 
arrived in the Delaware before Lord Howe, they 


were driven from one of their moſt conſiderable 
works; by which means a paſſage, although nar- 
row. and difficult, was opened for the ſnips. At 
this time the provincials were encamped at Skip- 
poch.creek, about ſixteen miles from German- 
town, from whence, in the evening, they marched 
to ſurprize and attack the King's army at that 
place. At firſt, fortune ſeemed to decide in 
their favour, but they were ſoon obliged to re- 
treat; cariying, however, their cannon with 
them. The loſs: of the army amounted to five 
hundred and thirty five, of which number ſeventy 
were killed, particularly Brigadier General Ag- 


new, and Lieutenant Colonel Bird; The Ame- 


ricans are ſaid to have had between two hundred 
and three hundred flain, fix hundred wounded, and 
mure than four hundred priſoners; among their 
killed was General Naſh. This expedition, al- 
though unſucceſsful, ſerded as a proof, that when 


the Americans choſe to act upon the offenſive, 


they were not ſo deſpicable an enemy as had been 
thought. About a fortnight after this engage- 


ment, 'the King's army removed to Philadeſphia, 


- 


grounded by the falling of the tide, the grenadiers 


and the enemy to Skippoch=creek, where they en- 
camped. In an attempt to diflodge the latter from 
Mud-ifland, where they had erected ſtrong bat- 
teries, the King's troops were fatally difappointed; 
Colonel Donop, who conducted the expedition, 
being mortally wounded and taken priſoner, and 
his Heſhans repulſed with great loſs. The fri- 
gates and men of war, which made their way by 
the paſſage opened by Captain Hammond, were 
not more ſucceſsful in their aſſault; the cannon 
played with no advantage againſt the works, and 
tdbe Auguſta man of war was blown up by acci- 
dent during the engagement; many of the crew 
periſhed miſerably. The important object of 
opening the navigation of the . was, how- 
ever, ſoon aſterwards brought about by a ſuperior 
force, and with inconſiderable loſs. The provin- 
cials were obliged to abandon Mud-iſland, leaving 
their artillery and ſtores; they were driven, two 
days after, from Red- bank, and their works de- 
moliſned. Their ſhipping, deprived of all pro- 
tection, were glad to eſcape in the night to places 
of ſecurity farther up; but the crews of others of 
them, who could not embrace this opportunity, 
abandoned and ſet fire to their veſſels, being fur- 
rounded on all ſides: about ſeventeen ſhips were 
conſumed in this manner. Nothing now hin- 
dered the clearing of the river, but the advance- 
%% ᷣ . $2 317 6 
While the Britiſh fleet was thus triumphant, 
© General Waſhington, with areinforcement of four 
thouſand men from the northern army, encamped 
on White Marſh, about fourteen miles from Phi- 
ladelphia. General Howe, marching the army 
from this place, attempted to bring Waſhington 
to an engagement; but finding bis endeavours to 
no purpoſe, returned to Philadelphia, and made 
. Plreparations 
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preparations for winter. General Waſhington re- 
moved his camp from White Marſh to Valley 
Forge, about ſixteen miles from Philadelphia, a 


very advantageous. poſitio n. 
WMe now return to Canada, in order to follow 
General Burgoyne in his northern expedition. 
His force conſiſted of Britiſh: and German 
troops to the amount of 7,173 men; excluſive of 
the corps of artillery. His officers, Philips, Fra- 
zer, Powel, &c. were men of diſtinguiſned bra- 


very and abilities; the troops were in good health 
and ſpirits, and excellentiy diſciplined. This 
army being encamped on the river Bonquet, on 
the weſt ſide of Lake Champlain, General Bur- 
goyne was here joined, by the Indians. The pro- 
priety of employing theſe has been greatly diſ- 
puted; but neceſſity, at this time, was a plea 8 

01 — 


which it was thought no objection ought to be of- 
fered. In a ſpeech to them, he endeavoured to 


correct that ſpirit of cruelty which frequently ani- 


mated them in the day of battle; but this was an 
as ſurrounded, with many difficulties, By a 
ſeſto, he endeavoured to frighten the contu- 


macious, by painting the barbarity of the ſavages 
in ſtrong colours; at the ſame time, he held out 
ſuitable encouragement to ſuch as ſhould return to 


their duty, and leave a ſyſtem of rebellion ſo re- 


plete with injuſtice, perſecution, and tyranny, as 
that which their new governors had eſtabliſhed. 
After making a ſhort ſtay at Crown Point, he pro- 
ceeded to attack Ticonderoga, a place of appa- 
rently very great ſtrength. The troops, however, 
deſerted their poſts upon the appearance of the 


gliſh army, and left the latter in entire poſſeſ- 


ſion of the whole place. The American generals 


have been much blamed for their conduct in this 
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they merited thoſe charges of impradence and 
cowardice which were offered againſt them, Their 
commander in chief alledged, that his whole 
force, including nine hundred militia, did not 
exceed three thouſand, badly equipped and armed; 
and that not one in ten of them was furniſhed with 
a bayonet. Other accounts ſay, that their force 
was five thouſand men, well equipped, and well 
armed. Upon the whole, it does not appear that 
the Americans themſelves juſtified the behaviour 
of their general on this day. They leſt great 
quantities of ſtores, and particularly an hundred 
and twentyceight pieces of 'cannon. The royal 
army, as ſobn as their flight was diſcovered,” pur- 
ſued; them both by land and water: Two of the 
five gathes, which they had diſpatched up the 
fouth river; in the way to Skeneſborough, were 
taken and the other three blown up. The whole 
of their aymy; aſter this, fled with the greateſt 
conſuſion: naked, and deſtitute of proviſions. 
Brigadiet Frazer, after having purſued them for a 
wholc day; learned that the enemy's rear, com- 
manqed by Colonel Francis were at hand: In 
the morning he found them ſituated on a very ad- 
Vantageous ground; this did not deter him from an 
immediate attack, as he expected every moment 
to be reintorced by General Reideſel. The 3 
formed with ſreming advantage, till the atrival of 
the German troops, at Which they fled in con- 
fuſion. Their commander, with many other offi- 
cers, and above two hundred men, were left dead 
on the field: nearly the ſame number were taken 
priſoners; and of the wounded, ſuppoſed to be 
about ſix hundred, many periſhed in the woods. 
The loſs on the fide of the King's army was inſig- 
nificant. In the courſe of this purſuit after the 
fugitive Americans, Colonel Hill encountered a 
„ "he Party 
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party of them of ſix times the number of his regi- 
ment, and beat them back with great loſs, after 
an engagement of three hours. In all theſe en- 
gements, the royal army, in killed and wounded, 
oſt not more than two hundred men. | 
© Theſe ſucceſſes enabled General Bergovne $ 
army to encounter, with activity and cheerfulneſs, 
the embarrafſments of a march through a country 
both naturally and artificially unfavourable. His 
object now was Fort Edward upon the Hudſon's 
river, where General Schuyler lay, joined by Ge- 
neral St. Clair, the. commander at Ticonderoga, 
with the remains of his army. This expedition, 
however, coſt the King's army very little trouble, 
as, immediately on their approach, the Americans | 
abandoned the place, and fled to Saratoga. The 
Congreſs and provinces ſuſtained their difappoint- _ 
ments./ with unſhaken fortitude, and diſpatchtd 
Arnold to reinforce their army at Saratoga, from 
whence he removed the whole troops to Still- 
water, a central fituation, in order that he might 
endeavour to intercept Colonel St. Leger, who 
now advanced upon the Mohawk river, and had 
been joined by a great number of the ſavages, whofe 
eruelties, too apparent for diſguiſe, excited an un- 
common abhorrence of a government that would 
ſo far maſter the feelings of a humane, of an Eng- 
hiſt breaſt, as to employ theſe horrid. inſtruments 
of cruelty. The reflection on this circumſtance 
ſtrengthened the American army greatly, and in 
proportion as their valour and ſpirits creaſed, 
the royal army experienced difficulties. Thoſe 
paſſages by land and water, which General Bur- 
goyne was under the neceſſity of taking, were en- 
cumbered by ſo many difficulties, that nothing but 
the unremitting perſeverance of the general and his 
| en could reconcile the men to labours unat- 
. T4 tended 
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tended by any proſpects of ſucceſs. Having heard 
that Colonel St. Leger was conducting operations 
againſt Fort Stanwix, a rapid movement forwards 
ſeemed highly expedient ; but this enterpriſe was 
of a very doubtful nature. If the Americans 
mould proceed up the Mohawk river, and the 
Colonel ſucceed in his deſigns upon the fort, Ge- 
neral Burgoyne's army muſt get between him and 
Albany; in which caſe an ation, or a retreat 
higher up to the New, England provinces, would 
be inevitable. If, again, leaving Fort Stanwix, he 
mould fall back to Albany, the junction with 
Colonel St. Leger would be eaſy. In order to 
leſſen the grievance. of want of proviſions, it was 
projected to ſend forces againſt Bennington, a place 


where the enemy kept great quantities of live cat- 


tle, corn, and hat was moſt. needed in the royal 
army, horſes and carriages. Lieutenant Colonel 
Baum, a Ger man officer with about five hundred 
men, partly Germans, partly Americans, and partly 
Engliſh, undertook the. expedition; but having 
_ diſpatched word to the general, upon his approach 
to the place, that the enemy were too ſtrong to be 
attacked by his preſent force, Calonel-Breyman 
was diſpatched to his. aſſiſtance, with à party of 
Brunſwick grenadiers, light infantry, and chaſ- 
ſeurs. Bad roads and bad weather ond 
_ weakened theſe forces exceedingly ; and while they 
were in that fituation, General Starke, who. com- 
manded the American militia at Bennington, de- 
termined to attack Baum's party, before it ſhould 
be joined by others. Baum's troops miſtook the 
Americans for their friends; but, as ſoon as the 
miſtake was diſcovered, made a very brave de- 
fence, The iſſue was, however, fatal for them. 
Ml-ůſt of the Indians, Canadians, and Britiſh mark(- 
men, Eſcaped into the woods ; the dragoons 155 
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oon overwhelmed, and, with their wounded'colo- 
nel, taken priſoners. Breyman came up imme- 
diately after; and after a defence which does his 
little corps much credit, was obliged to retreat. 
\* Theſe victories occaſioned great exultation among 
the Americans, happy to find that their militia 
were able to encounter and defeat regular troops, 
The ſucceſs of Colonel St. Leger's attempt upon 
Fort Stanwix in ſome meaſure checked their joy, 
That officer hearing that General Harkimer was 
marching to the relief of the fort, at the head of 
eight or nine hundred of the militia, diſpatched 
Sir John Johnſon, with ſome regulars, the whole 
of his own regiment, and the ſavages, to lie in am- 
buſh, and intercept the enemy. By theſe the 
Americans were defeated with great loſs, although 
by recovering an advantageous ground, and keep» 
ing up a ſort of running fight, about one-third of 
their number was preſerved; The Indians loft 
near fifty killed and wounded, and afterwards in- 
humanly butchered the wretched priſoners, as a 
ſort of revenge. While this engagement laſted, * 
Colonel Willet made a bold and ſue cefifil fally 
from the fort, and carried back ſeveral priſoners, 
and ſpoil; he afterwards undertook an expedition 
an order to raiſe-the country for the relief of the | 
fort; with amazing intrepidity he paſſed through : 
the befiegers' works by night, and made way for Wo 
his troops through woods and moraſſes deemed 
impaſſable. In the mean time Colonel St. Leger 
_ endeavoured: by every means to intimidate the 
| eee by meſſages, in which he repreſented the | 
ſtrength of his forces, and the little mercy which — 
the garriſon could expect from the Indians, if they 
= ſhould obſtinately refuſe to ſurrender. But the 
garriſon turned a deaf ear to every remonſtrance 
of this kind. The Indians under the celonel's 
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command began to be ſo refractory and diſcon- 
tented, that he ſoon found himſelf under the dif. 
agreeable neceſſity of making a precipitate re- 
treat, leaving his tents, and moſt of the artillery 
and. ſtores, to the garriſon. General Arnold joined 
the troops in the fort with a great body of men, 
and General Gates, about this time, took the 
command of the army, whoſe ſpirits were elated, 
and their courage raiſed to ſuch a puch, as 10 bid 
defiance to the Britiſh army 

While theſe ſucceſſes of the Americans ſeemed 
to change the balance of ſtrength, General Bur- 
goyne remained in his camp, nearly oppoſite to 
Saratoga, and the eaſtern ſnore of Hudſon's river, 
where he met with daily inſurmountable difficul- 
ties in ſupplyin og hls troops with proviſions. Hav- 
ing at length obtained thirty days proviſions, he 
paſſed Hudſon's river with the army, and en- 
camped on the heights and in the plain of Sara- 
toga, about the middle of September. When they 
arrived in the front of the enemy, the general put 
himſelf at che head of the right wing, covered by 
Frazer and Breyman; the left wing and artillery. 
were/commanded by Generals Phili ps and Reide- 
ſel. The enemy attacked the right wing with 
boldneſs, and, under the command of Id, 
maintained the attack from three o clock in the 
aſternoon till after ſun- ſet. The Britiſh troops 
gained conſiderable advantages, and; after a te- 
dious conflict, chequered with various ſucceſſes, 
were leſt maſters of the field; having, a ane 
been not a little ſurpriſed at the bravery ſhewn by 
of men whom: they had been eee 

to deſpiſe. . After remaining all night on their 


arms, they took a poſition nearly within cannon. 


ſnot of the enemy's camp; fortifying themſelves 


In n beſt. manner circumſtances N 5 
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But notwithſtanding this apparent ſucceſs, Ge- 
neral Burgoyne's fituation became every hour 
more critical. Deſerted by many of the ſavages, 
who were difappointed in hen e of booty, 
and knew no better motive for war; deſerted by 
many of the Canadian and Britiſh provincials, and 
diffident of the fidelity of thoſe who remained, his 
only hope lay in being reinforced by a detach- 
ment from New York, if he could effect a paſſage 
to Albany. Sir Henry Clinton informed him of 
his intention to ſecure that paſſage, by making a 
diverſion in the North River, ar. attacking Fort 
Montgomery. The general urged him to the 
ſpeedy execution of his purpoſe, and ſaid that he 
thought himfelf enabled to hold poſſeſſion of his 
preſent poſition until the 12th of October. But 
theſe detigns were fatally defeated; for the Ame- 
ricans, reinforced by prodigious numbers daily, 
had recovered the forts Ticonderoga and Mount 
Independence, become maſters of Lake George, 
and had cut off all means of communication with 
Canada. No intelligence having arrived from Sir 
Henry Clinton on the th of October, General 
Burgoyne: headed a detachment of fifteen hun- 
fared regulars, with two twelve-pounders, two 
howitzers, and fix fix-pounders, and made a move- 
ment to the left, in order to diſcover the poſſi- 
bility of forcing a paſſage, and with a view to 
cover a forage; for his army at this time was ſo 
much diſtrefſed through ſcarcity, that he had been 
obliged to leſſen their allowance, a hardſhip which 
the men bore with a cheerfulneſs that endeared 
them to their country. The Americans, how- 
ever, made their attacks with ſuch ſuperiority of 
firength and numbers, as to oblige the detach- 
ment to retreat, after great loſſes; and they.ſcarcely 
had recovered their camp, when the enemy ſtormed 
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it with great fierceneſs in ſeveral parts. In one of 
the attacks conſequent on this ſtorm, Arnold was 
wounded, and his party repulſed ; but in another 
the Americans carried the intrenchments, com- 
manded by the German reſerve, ſword in hand, 
and effected an opening on the right and rear of 
the Britiſh army. During the night, Burgoyne 
removed his camp to a poſition from whence 
it was expected they would be enabled to en- 
counter their enemy with greater. ſucceſs than 
where they lay formerly. Some ſkirmiſhes en- 
ſued, Fl near an equal loſs on both fides; till 
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viſions, or the poſſibility of a retreat, were now 
inveſted by an army of four times their number, 
aided by every advantage which a knowledge of 
their weakneſs, and the fituation of their own 
camp could give them. In this emergency the 
general called a council of not only the generals, 
ut the under officers; the reſult was to open a 
treaty, and enter into a convention with General 
Gates. Of the terms of this convention, the 
reader may judge from the following ſpecimen :— 
That the army ſhould march out of the camp 
with all the honours of war, and it's camp artil- 
lery, to a fixed place, where they were to depoſit 
their arms. To be allowed a free embarkation 
to Europe from Boſton; in their march, and 
during their ſtay at which place, their proviſions 
and accommodation were to be conducted as they 
demanded—upon condition of their not ſerving 
in America during the preſent war. The army 
not to be ſeparated, particularly the men from 
their officers. | Roll-calling, and other duties 
of | regularity, to be admitted. The officers to 
be admitted on parole, and to wear their ſide- 
arms. All private property to be ſaved, and the 
public property defended upon honour. No bag- 
gage to be ſearched or moleſted. All perſons, of 
Whatever country, appertaining to, or following 
the camp, to be fully comprehended in the terms 


of capitulation; and the Canadians to be returned 


to their own country, liable to it's conditions. 
The Americans ſtate the whole number of killed, 
wounded, found in hoſpitals, and taken priſoners, 
from the 6th of July till this unhappy October 17, 
to be upwards: of 9,213 men; in the courſe. of 


_ - Which loſſes General Frazer and Colonel Brey= 


man were killed. The events of this period gave 
riſe to many cenſures and ſpeculations, of which 
. K 5 8 7 ; 25 we 
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we ſhall take notice afterwards, when the conduct 
of the Britiſh general ſhall have Wenne an N 
of parliamentary enquiry. ; 

In the mean time General ine met with 
great ſucceſs in the expedition which it was men- 
tioned that he undertook, up the North River. 


About three thouſand men, accompanied by a 


naval force, conſiſting of ſhips of war, armed gal- 
lies, and ſmaller veſſels, under the command of 
Commodore Hotham, determined to attempt the 
reduction of forts Montgomery and Clinton; which 
they accompliſhed by ſtorm, and with dreadful 
among the enemy, who ſet fire to ſome 
ſhips and a fort, a day or two after, upon the ap- 
proach of the Britiſh force. Their loſs by theſe 
fires, and the other parts of this exp ion, was 
immenſe ; while the Britiſh army h to regret 
the death of ſome brave officers, particularly Colo- 
nel Campbell, who commanded the attack on 
Fort Montgomery, Major Sill, Major Grant of 


the New York volunteers; and Count Grabouſki, 


a.Poliſh nobleman, and aid de camp to General 
Clinton. General Gates afterwards complained 


of ſome cruel devaſtations which part of theſe 


troops, in an excurſion up the river, had com- 
mitted; on his approach, however, the troops 
and veſſels retired to New York, leaving the river 
defenceleſs. The ſeaſon being far advanced, the 
hoſtile armies, in every part of the continent, were 
confined to their winter abodes. We return now 
to the affairs of Europe. 

During the ſummer, the defigns of France, 
planned with little art, and ſcarcely deſerving the 


name of double; began to ſhew themſelves to the 


moſt unconcerned. It was the language only of 
that nation which remained equivocal; a variety 
on inſtances proved, — 2 doubt, that the 
| American 
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American commerce, which of late France had 
enjoyed, ſerved as an additional impulſe to a dif- 
ference with Britain: all that remained was to 
endeavour to deceive the Engliſh miniſtry till the 
plot ſhould be ripe for execution; in which it 
muſt be confeſſed ſhe ſucceeded but too well. 
The miniſtry continued firm in their ſeats, and, 
as the events of the (enſuing ſeſſion will demon- 
ftrate, impregnable to any numbers which oppo- 
- -fition could raiſe againſt them; but adminiſtration 
had ſcarcely ended their exultations on the firſt 
news from General Burgoyne, when ſubſequent 
accounts ſpread univerſal alarm, and not a few in 
England gave up the expedition as loſt; the only 
hope reſted on the poſſibility of a retreat to Ca- 
nada. On November the 20th the parliament aſ- 
ſembled. In the'ſpeech, his Majeſty expreſſed his 
ſatis faction, © that he could have recourſe to the 
wiſtomand ſupport of his parliament in this con- 
; 8 7 0 re, when the continuance of the rebellion 
In North America demanded the moft ſerious 
gee. The powers with which they had 
intruſted his Majeſty hadbeen faithfully exerted; 
and he had ajuſt confidence, that the courage and 
conduct of his officers, and the ſpirit and intre- 
pidity of his forces, both by ſea and land, would, 
under the bleſſing of Divine Providence, be at- 
tended with important ſucceſs; but as they would 
fee the neceſſity of preparing for future opera- 
tions, meaſures ſhould ſtill be purſued for keeping 
the land forces to their preſent eſtabliſhment; - 
and if his Majeſty ſhould have occaſion to in- 
_ creaſe them, by contracting any new engagements, 
he relied on*the zeal and public ſpirit of parlia- 
ment to enable him to make them good. It was 
mentioned, * that repeated aſſurances from fo- 
reign powers of their pacific diſpoſition had been 
5 V | ©; received; 


nates 1 that while the armaments in the 
ports of France and Spain continued, his Ma- 
jeſty had thought it adviſeable to make a con- 
erable augmentation to his nayal force, as 
well to keep the kingdom in a reſpectable ſtate 
of ſecurity, as to provide an adequate protec- 
tion to the extenſive commerce of his ſubjects. 
The Commons were informed, that the various 
ſervices which had been mentioned, would un- 
avoidably require large ſupplies; and a profeſſion 
vas made, that nothing could relieve his Ma- 
.jeſty's. mind from the concern which it felt for 
—_ heavy charge they muſt bring upon the people, 
but a conviction of their. being neceſſary for the 
welfare and eſſential intereſts of theſe kingdo 
The ſpeech concluded with a reſolution of ſteadily 
8 the meaſures in which they were engaged 
or the re-eſtabliſhment of that conſtitutional ſub- 
ordination which his Majeſty was determined to 
maintain through the ſeveral parts. of his domi- 
.nions, accompanied with a profeſſion of being 
watchful for an opportunity of putting a ſtop to 
the effuſion of. the blog of his ſubjects; a renewal 
.or_ continuance of the former hope, that the de- 
luded and aha multitude: would return to 
their allegiance, upon a recollection of the bleſ- 
"ſings of their government, and a compariſon with 
the miſeries of their preſent ſituation; and a de- 
clatation that the reſtoration of peace, order, td 5 
confidence to his American colonies, would be 
conſidered by his Majeſty as the greateſt happineſs 
of his life, and the e glory of his reign.” 
I The addreſſes were, drawn up in the uſual ſtile 
| of entire concurrence, but amendments propoſed 
by the o ee roduced great and tedious de- 
bates in both houſes. In the Houſe of Commons, 


the a of Granby moved for an amendment 


of 
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of the following import: To requeſt of his Ma- 
e jeſty to adopt ſome meaſures for accommodating . 


« the differences with America; and recommend= 
ing a ceſſation of all hoſtilities, as neceſſary for 


« the effectuating of ſo deſirable a purpoſe, with 
« an aſſurance, that the Commons were deter- 
ec mined to co-operate with him in every meaſure 
« that could contribute to the re-eſtabliſhment of 
te peace, and the drawing ſuch lines as ſhould af- 
ec ford ſufficient ſecurity to the terms of pacifica- 
e tion. This amendment was ably ſupported 
on nearly the following grounds. After three 
years war, the expenditure of fifteen millions of 
money, and the loſs of many brave troops, we 
had no more proſpect of bettering our affairs than 
when we began. Notwithſtanding the hopes of 
ſucceſs yearly held out in the ſpeech, our progreſs 
exhibited an uninterrupted ſeries of mortifying 
diſappointments, and humiliating loſſes. The 
ſtate of intereſt, of the ſtocks, and of real eſtates, 
as well as the Gazettes, too plainly ſhewed the 
degree in which our trade had been affected; and 
the loſs of our American, Weſt Indian, African, 
Mediterranean, and Levant commerce, took from 
our natural opulence in a manner too palpable for 
the diſguiſe of equivacating and artful miſrepre- 
ſentations; while the defenceleſs ſtate of our coaſts 
and trade-flects demonſtrated that if we were at 
preſent. incompetent for the protection of na- 
tional commerce, we ſhould be greatly more ſo 
when involved in a war with the Houſe of Bour- 
bon, an event which gentlemen in oppoſition. re- 
. garded as faſt approaching: and this was the time 
to extricate ourſelves from our difficulties by a re- 
verſal of that ruinous and abſurd ſyſtem of coer- 
cion which irritated the Americans, ſtrengthened 
Vor. II. ET DL nn 
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the hands of our enemies, and brought no advan- 


to ourſelves. | 5 

On the other hand, the miniſter and his friends 

declared, that although nothing could be more at 
heart than a peace, yet a ceſſation of arms, at this 
period, would amount to a declaration of indepen- 
_ dency; that the Commiſſioners had powers to grant 
that ceſſation whenever overtures from the other 
fide juſtified the meaſure ; that there was no reaſon 
to apprehend any hoſtilities from France or Spain, 
yet, as there was a portion of ambiguity in their 
behaviour, it had been judged proper to put the 
nation in a ſtate of defence. As to America, the 
difficulty with which the Congreſs raiſed men, 
and the hardſhips they brought upon thoſe under 
them, would foon open the eyes of that deluded 
people, but that ſuch an happy event would be 
obſtructed by the propoſed amendment; the queſ- 
tion now was not whether America ſhould be in- 
dependent, but whether Great Britain or America 
ſhould be independent! Both could not exiſt at 
the ſame time; and if independence was to be 
granted to America, Great Britain, in the courſe 
of a few years, would be reduced to a moſt humi- 
liating ſtate of vaſſalage to the colonics. Oppo- 
ſition had blamed the American ſecretary for arm- 
ing the Indians; the meaſure was perfectly juſti- 
fiable on the ſcore of neceſſity, and an imitation 

of the conduct of the Americans, who had before 
endeavoured to ſtir up a ſpirit of hoſtility —_— 

the Indians againſt his Majeſty's arms,—The 
ſal for amendment was rejected by two 
3 dy and forty-three tocighty-cight who ſup- 
1 the Houſe of Lords, a ſimilar amendment 
was brought forward by Cord Chatham, who en- 
%%% died 


tions of France and Spain, and reprobated, inſt rong 
language, the bafbarous manner in which the w 
was carried on. His Lordthip was ably ſupporte 
by the principal ſpeakers on the ſide of oppoſition, 
dut it long had been cuſtomary for 1 ana; diſ- 
| regard every thing that proceeded from the lips 
of Lord Chatham. The arguments uſed by the 
miniſterial lords were fimilar to thoſe adopted in 
the other houſe, and the amendment was rejected 
by a majority of ninety-feven, including thirteen 
proxies, to twenty-cight who ſupported the mo- 


tion. The Duke of Richmond and the Earl of 


Effingham entered a proteſt againſt the addreſs. - 

At this time, oppoſition, in both houſes, uſed 
every endeavour to procure an enquiry into the 
ſtate of the navy; but when, upon a motion in the 


committee of ſupply for 60,000 ſeamen for the 


ſervice of 1778, one of the lords of the admi- 


ralty was entering upon a ſatisfactory explanation, 
he was interrupted. by one of the committee, who 
objected to his making public diſcoveries of pri- 


vate official concerns, as it afforded a dangerous 


knowledge to our enemies. The oppofition re- 
plied, with ſome warmth, that the refuſal of 
this information was contrary to the rule and cuf- 


tom of that houſe, who had a right to know what 


they were voting for; that miniſters had no ſe- 
crets which could avail an enemy, it was parlia- 


ment only whom they wiſhed to keep in the dark: 


and that there needed no other proof of 'the 
_ wretched ſtate of our navy, than the conſtant pains 
miniſters had taken to conceal it.“ Preſſed in 


this manner, the admiralty gave in a ſtatement of 


the navy, to which 2. object ions were offered; 
and both in this houſe and the other it was prove 
. Fhat we had no more Sign twenty ſhips of the line 
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fit for ſervice, in contradiction to the aſſertion of 
Lord Sandwich, who ſaid we had thirty- five, fully 
manned, beſides ſeven more, which wanted only 
men. It was likewiſe affirmed by oppoſition, that 
in the year 1759, our naval eftabhſhment, with 
reſpect to men, did not exceed the preſent; and 
. that the whole expence amounted only to five 
million. two hundred thouſand pounds, whereas 
the peace eſtabliſhment of 1778 exceeded five 
millions. The reſolution for the ſixty thou- 
ſand ſeamen paſſed without a diviſion. About 

the ſame time the bill of the preceding ſeſſion for 
the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus law in cer- 
tain caſes nearly expiring, it was moved that a bill 
ſhould be brought in to renew the powers of that 


bill during a certain limited time. After much 


oppoſition this bill was paſſed, on the laſt reading, 
by a majority of an hundred and ſixteen to ſixty. 
In the further progreſs of the committee of ways 
and means,” great complaints were made of the 
enormous and unaccountable expences of this war, 
and aſtoniſhment was expreſſed at the fupine inat- 
tention of country gentlemen to theſe expences; 
and*miniſters were aſked to ſpecify a time when 
an end might be expected to be put to the preſent 
conteſt, and to ſay whether, on the ſuppoſition of 

our ſucceſs, or of reconciliation or ſubmiſſion on 
the part of the colonies, we were to expect a re- 
venue from them? Theſe queſtions producing 


ſome obſervations on the ſtate of the nation, Mr. 


Fox moved for a committee of the whole houſe; to 
confider of the ſtate of the nation, under the fol- 
lowing heads; the expenees and ſituation of the 
war, and reſources for it's continuance; the Toſs 
of men, ſituation of trade, and the progreſs of the 
commiſſioners in bringing about a peace. The 
miniſter agreed to this and ſeveral other ſubſe- 
. | 3 F „ 2 2 quent 
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quent motions to the ſame purpoſe; but Mr. Fox 
having moved for an addreſs, to lay before them 
copies of the papers relative to the ſteps taken in 
- conſequence of a particular clauſe-of the Prohi- 
bitory Bill, and the conſequences that bill had 
produced, he was ſtrongly: oppoſed by the mi- 
miſter, who reprobated diſcoveries that were con- 
trary to eſtabliſhed practice, and might be detri- 
mental. This refuſal by the miniſter, and the 
conduct of adminiſtration in general, were now 
ſeverely handled; and while the miniſter and his 
friends were giving every poſſible oppoſition to 
the motion, word was brought that a ſimilar mo- 
tion, made in the Houſe of Lords by the Duke of 
Grafton, had been agreed to by the lords in admi- 
niſtration. This totally diſconcerted the mini- 
ſters in the lower houſe, and gave additional 
ſtrength to the oppoſition, who called upon the 
majority to reſent this flagrant indignity offered 
to the Britiſh Houſe of Commons. The miniſter, 
aſſaulted on all ſides, peremptorily maintained his 
original opinions, and declared againſt — 
being influenced by what might take place in the. 
Houſe of Lords. In the courſe of the debate, the 
American ſecretary acknowledged that he could 
not help entertaining doubts of the practicability 
of our conquering America; and that although his 


conduct would bear a perfect juſtification, as be- 


ing founded on the information he had received, 
yet he had reaſon to doubt the authenticity of 
ſome part of that information; but that as Ame- 
rica was already almoſt ruined, he muſt oppoſe 
every idea of a federal union with rebels, and 
give his opinion for continuing the war. This 
ſpeech of the ſecretary produced warm animad- 
verſion, as he admitted the impracticability, and 
moved for the continuance af the war, in the ſame 
is EY 2 3 f breath. 
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breath. Upon a divifion, the motion was loſt by 
an hundred and ſeventy- eight to eighty- nine. 
The following day, miniſters were greatly more 
diſconcerted, on having received the intelligence 
of the capture of General 8 and the con- 
. Fequent failure of their favoutite plan, on which 
they placed fo much reliance. Oppoſition. now. 
redoubled their attacks with a degree of ſtrength 
and aſperity that ſeemed to bear every thing be. 
fore it. Every particular relative to the unhappy 
The minifter was diſmayed fufficiently by the 
news; he now acknowledged: he was unfortunate, 
but was ready to ſubmit his conduct to the judg- 
ment of the houſe; and had no doubt of it's pro- 
priety. The fame declaration was made by the 
American ſecretary, ever ready to abide by the 
deciſion of the houſe on his meaſures. Both, 
however, perſevered in the continuation of the 
war, and a few days aſter 68 2,81 6l. was granted for 
the ordinaries and extraordiparies of the office of 
ordnance for the enſuing year. This ſum ſo much 
_exceedingany former demand, was objected to by. 
the principal ſpeakers: in-oppoſition. After the 
Propoſal and rejection of ſome motions ä 
to the general enquiry into the ſtate of the nation, 
Mr. Hartley introduced a ſew others tending to 
eſtabliſh" the deftruftive and expenſive nature of 
the war, and the neceſſity of a Ge 
to-it, and wiſhed for an addreſs on the ſubject to 
his Majeſty, . Oppoſition did not take a very ac- 
tive part in theſe motions, and they were all re- 
jected without a divifion. A motion from Mr, 
ilkes, a few days after, for a repeal of the de- 
claratory law of the year 1766, as a ſtep. towards 
the repeal of all the obnoxious acts ſince the year 
1763, met with a ſimilar fate, It was then . 
5 that 
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that the houſe ſhould e eh during the holidays, 
from December the 1oth to the 2oth of January. 
At a criſis like the 23 oppoſition thought _ 
an adjournment of ſo great length was very un- 
becoming, and Wee e oppoſed it with all 
their ſtrength; but the queſtion being put, the 
motion for adjournment was carried by an hun- 
dred and fifty-five to ſixty-eight. 
The ſame day in which Mr. Fox made his mo- 
tion in the Houſe of Commons, the Duke of Rich- 
mond made a ſimilar one for an enquiry into the 
ſtate of the nation: the buſine Gi in every reſpect, 
Pre Nga as it had been in the Commons, 
inted for the ſame day. On 
= per of L 3 Lord Chatham moved for 
— — of the orders and inſtruQions given to Ge- 
neral Burgoyne. This was rejected by a majority 
of forty to nineteen; upon which his Lordſhip 
immediately moved. for copies of the papers rela- 
tive to the employment of the ſavages, a meaſure 
; which he ſpoke of in terms of the loudeſt repro- 
_ bation. 7 the courſe of the debate, it was al- 
ken int the noble Earl had employed ſavages, 
intended to employ them, when he was 
_. miniſter: to this it was anſwered, that the caſe dif= 
fered widely; as in the laſt war the French em- 
ployed the fame means, and juſtified retaliation; 
and that in the ſame caſe the affections of the 
people were not an object of importance. This | 
motion was loſt by the ſame majority as the 
former, and the motion for adjournment was then 
Propoſed, ſtrongly reſiſted, but carried by a ma- 
BR of forty-ſeven to ſeventeen. . [ 
Notwithſtanding the loſs of the northern army, 
the = ſeemed till determined as to the pro- 
ſecution of their coercive ſyſtem, and it was now 
ol matter of OR to raiſe a Ay. of troops 
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in lieu of that which we had juſt loſt. It was pro- 
| poſed to put to the teſt thar loyalty and attach- 
ment which many towns in Great Britain had 
| Profeſſed, by requeſting them now to exert their 
reſpective influence in raifing regiments. | Man- 
cheſter and Liverpool offered to raiſe each a thou- 
ſand men, and the example was followed by ſome 
other towns. It had been well could London have 


been prevailed upon to lead in this buſinefs, but 


that was impoſſible... An attempt, however, was 
made by the leaders of the court party in the city, 
who aſſembled themſelves, and were denominated 


the Aſſociated Livery, or more commonly (from 


the tavern at which their meetings were held) the 
White Hart Aſſociation. The influence which 
this party had in elections was great, and their 
number daily was increaſing; but having ap- 
pointed a general meeting, in which they meant 
to bring the matter home, they found the place 
ſo ill attended, that they broke up the aſſembly 
without having entered on any buſineſs. The 


Lord Mayor was zealous in the ſervice of this 


party, In a. common council, held on January 


the 16th, 1778, a bounty was propoſed to 


1778. be granted by the city for raiſing men for 
the land and ſea ſervice. The popular 


party oppoſed, with great warmth, any meaſure or 


propoſal that might tend to ſhew that they coun- 
tenanced that ſyſtem of ruinous coercion which 
they had uniformly combated, and petitioned 

againſt. So powerful in numbers were this par- 

ty, that the motion was rejected by an hundred 

and eighty to thirty ; the others, foiled in this at- 
tempt, opened a Pp 

government, and in a 


ort time above twenty 


_ thouſand pounds were ſubſcribed. In Briſtol, 
Norfolk, and Warwickſhire, ſimilar attempts were 


made 


W 
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made with ſimilar ſucceſs; ſubſcriptions were 
opened in all theſe places. In Scotland, however, 
- regiments were raiſed with incredible expedition, 
particularly in the Highlands. Encouraged by 
this ſpirit of loyalty among the people, and in- 
creaſe of ſtrength, miniſters aſſumed confidence, 
and met the parliament, purſuant to adjournment, 
with intrepidity. The firſt buſineſs related to 
the new levies, in which the conduct of raiſing 
troops during the receſs, without the knowledge 
or advice of parliament, was animadverted upon. 
An addreſs was moved for, that an account of the 
neu troops, with the names of the field and ſubal- 
tern officers, ſhould be laid before the houſe. This 
motion being agreed to, Lord North congratulated 
his colleagues on the ſhew of ſpirit and firmneſs 
on the fide of the people, which increaſed with 
their difficulties, and appeared when it was molt 
needed. But ſtill oppoſition contended againſt 


the meaſure, and declared that it was an uncon= _ 


ſtitutional ſtretch of arbitrary power. Permit- 
ting a practice of this nature, would ſoon end in 
ſubverting the (conſtitution altogether; and al- 
though the endeavours of miniſtry had lately been 
fatally ſucceſsful in deſtroying the eſſence of that 
conſtitution, they ought at, leaſt ro preſerve the 
forms of it. The miniſter anſwered, that the 
meaſure was perfectly neœeſſary and innocent, and 
that the American war was a conſtitutional and a 
popular war, and the people of Great Britain had 
now done no more than to take up arms in de- 
fence of their conſtitutional rights. Few ſybjects 
of diſcuſſion have occafiongd more animoſity than 
this did; it was repeatedlyFeneyed, but, after be- 
ing warmly agitated on a motion from the Secre- 
tary at War, for 286, 6321. 14s. 6d. for the cloath- 
ing the new forces, this motion was carried 
e 3 ; | 4M » 7 . by . 
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by two. hundred and twenty-three. to one hun- 
dred and thirty, a greater minority than had op- 

— any queſtion of ſupply. The buſineſs _ 

ht into the Houſe = Lords on the 27th of 

: js th The Earl of Abingdon moved, That 

72 day be fixed for ſummoning the judges to at- 

- * tend this houſe, in order to take their opinions 

t upon the preſent mode of raiſing troops, without 
* the b of parliament. The attendance 
of th 2 was ſo much oppoſed, that the noble 
2 i guts bis — but i 2 de Ma . 

two others, expreſſive 70 
meaſure, which were, after long debates, re- 
jedi by a majority of nearly three ta dne; and 
houſes, as well as the public in general, 
Jooked forward. to the enquiry intg,qhe Rate of 
the nation. 

Several motions, relative to this i important. bu- 
ſineſs, had been, rejected, and among the reſt one 
from the Duke of Grafton, for © a copy of the 

*-anſwer ſent to the commiſſioners for reſtoring 
peace to America, in conſequence of their letter 
to Lord George Germaine, dated the goth of 
November, 1776, excepting ſuch part of it as 
might affect the intereſt 'of any individual.” — 

This motion was rejected on the grounds of inex- 
pediency, and — diſcloſure. The ſame 

day Mr. Fox made a mgtion 4n: the lower houſe, 
for copies of the inſtructions given to General Bur- 
goynes miniſtry objected to. this, as being unfair 
with xegard to the abſent general. Oppoſitian 
den ied that it was unfair, or would lead to any 
ion;. they onlꝝ thought thoſe inſtructions 
were a neceſary panſp the papers from which 
à judgment of te of the war was to be 
formed. This being rejecgg,, other motions for 
papers, nn Barre, met with the ſame fate: 
8 9. 1 upon 
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upon which o ion began to complain with 5 
great bitterneſs of the conduct of miniſters in re- | 

Rang thoſe papers, and alledged that what they 5 

had laid before them were imperfect, erroneous, 

and unſatis factory. The miniſters replied, that 

no information was deſignedly withheld, but that 

they were not reſponſible for the inaccuracies 

that might be found in the papers. This en- 

quiry, however, appeared to the oppoſition to be 

a matter of the firſt importance, and a neceſſary 

prelude to à conviction that it was expedient to 

an end to this unnatural war as ſoon poſſible; 

for beſides the preſent expence, a war with the 

Houſe of Bourbon ſeemed very near. On Fe. 
bruary the 2d, Mr. Fox opened the enquiry in 

the grand committee of the Houſe of Commons, 
From the papers before the houſe, he ſtated, that 

from 1774 to 1777, an army of many. thouſand 

men had performed certain military ſervices, in 
America; that army had been much ſtronger, and 

the enemy much weaker, during the period ſpe- 

. £ified, than they were now; that the natiqn was 
unable to ſuſtain the expence of increafing our . 
army, and that an inferior force was incompetent 
for the purpoſes of adminiſtration ; impediments 

had been thrown. in our way, but the papers which 
might have led to a diſcovery of thoſe had been 
refuſed; and Mr. Fox conſidered it as an axiom, 
that, without a fundamental error in it's govern- 
ment, this country never could have been ſunk to 


it's preſent ſituation. Mr. Fox then began to re- 
capitulate the whole conduct of —_— in the / 
American affairs, from the agreement with. the | 


Qaſt India Company, Miniſters, in. that affair, 
had miſtaken the thirteen colonies for one, for- — ll 
getting that the eauſe of one colony would be = 
conſidered as: the cauſe of as wha, continent. g = 
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' In: conſequence of that error, their means for ſup- 
pPreſſing the inſurrections were ſuch as fanned, not 
_ extinguiſhed the flame; and every ſucceeding act 
of the Britiſn parliament” ſtrengthened: the union 
of the colonies. There. ſtill had been openings 
for reconciliation; even after the ſword had been 
drawn; and miniſters could not but ſee, that their 
rejection of the petition from Congreſs was 
founded on erroneous principles, namely, the in- 
fincerity of the Americans in their. profeſſions; 
and that the favourite ſyſtem of coercion was im- 
Practicable. After ſtating ſome particulars. rela- 
tive to our home defence, Mr. Fox moved for an 
addreſs to his Majeſty, “ That no part of the old 
e eſtabliſned national forces in theſe kingdoms, 
or in the garriſons of Minorca and Gibraltar, 
t ſthauld be ſent to America.“ Not a ſingle 
member made any reply to this ſpeech; and the 
motion was negatived, without any debate, by a 
majority of two hundred and fifty nine to an hun- 
00 oo Ca ANTI Joe 
A ke days after, Mr. Burke moved for an ad- 
dreſs, to lay before the houſe copies of all the or- 
ders relative to the military employment of the 
Indians in the preſent war. Mr. Burke deſcanted 
with great eloquence on the cruelty, inefficacy, 
and inexpediency, of employing the Indians. 
The motion, however, was rejected by a. majo- 
rity of two hundred and twenty three to an hun- 
dred and thirty-ſeven who ſupported it. He 
followed with feveral other motions, tending to 
the buſineſs of enquiry, but they were all. re- 
- zeatd. Mr. Fox, ſoon after, ſtated from the pa- 
ee eie as they Were, which had been laid 
fore the houſe, that we had loſt twenty thou- 
_ ſand men, and expended twenty-five millions. of 
money, to no purpoſe. On this he founded a 
F FEES,» motion; 
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motion :—* Reſolved, that it appears to this com- 
te mittee, on, in the year 1774, the whole of the 
« land forces ſerving in North America, did not 
« amount to more than 6,864 effective men, offi- 
« cers included.” This Mr. Fox conſidered as 
an incontrovertible fact, proved by the liſts of 
men-ſent over, and the laſt returns of the forces 
now remaining in that continent. After a tedi- 
ous and immethodical debate, in which a variety 
of old topics were introduced, this motion was 
thrown out; as were fimilar ones in the Houſe of 
Lords, by the Duke of Richmond. The grand 
object of miniſtry, in both houſes, ſeemed to be 
to fruſtrate every ſpecies of enquiry, under pre- 
tence of concealing from our enemies the ſituation 
of our armies, and our loſſes. The probability of 
a foreign war was much inſiſted on in the Houſe 
of Lords, and the deficiencies in our military 
eſtabliſhment, even as a peace eſtabliſhment. Evi- 
dence was likewiſe brought to the bar, to prove 
the loſſes our commerce had ſuſtained. Lord 
Sandwich introduced ſome witneſſes, who were 
to prove that thoſe loſſes were exaggerated ; and 
afterwards, when the Duke of Richmond more 
particularly ſtated the exact ſituation of different 
branches of commerce, Lord Sandwich repeated 
his diffatisfaction with the nature of the preſent 
| enquiry, which, he ſaid, rended to expoſe our 
weakneſs to our enemies, and could not be pro- 
ductive of any good conſequences. This argu- 
ment was ſufficient to fruſtrate all the defi igns 175 
oppoſition i in the enquiry. 

About this time Lord North ks forme! pub ; 
poſitions tending to a reconciliation with Ame 
rica. He faid, that his wiſhes for peace had been 
crofſed' by a variety of misfortunes ; that Ame- 
rica taxation, he Wee could never 8 

a bene - 
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a beneficial revenue, but he had found them taxed 
when he came into office, He nevet could have 
conceived, that the agreement with the Eaſt India 
Company would have proved ſo untoward; that 
the coercive acts had produced effects which he 
could not foreſee; that his former conciliatory 
propoſition was ſo disfigured. by obſcure diſcuſ- 
fions, as to loſe it's effect in America; that the 
iſſue of the war had been contrary to all foreſight, 
and every ſimilitude, conſidering the conduct of 
the commanders, and the goodneſs of the troops. 
His preſent motions were two, for A bill for 
« declaring the intentions of the parliament of 
« Great Britain, concerning the exerciſe of the 
« right of impoſing taxes within his Majeſty's co- 
te lonies, provinces, and plantations, in North 
* America; and A bill to enable his Majeſty 
« te appoint commiſſioners, with ſufficient powers 
te to treat, conſult, and agree upon the means of 
_ « quieting the diſorders now ſubſiſting in certain 
c of the colomies, plantations, and provinces of 
« North America.” His Lordſhip added, that 
it was intended to appoint five commiſſioners, 
and enable them to treat with the Congreſs, as if 
it were a legal body, to treat with any of the pro- 
vincial aſſemblies upon their preſent conſtitution, 
or with any individuals in military or civil com- 
mand, General Waſhington, or any other officer. 
They were to have a 12 of ſuſpending arms, 
granting pardons, and reſtoring all or any of the 
colonies to the form of their ancient conſtitution ; 
that ſhould the Americans now claim their inde- 
pendence, they ſhould not be required to renounce 
it until the treaty had been ratified by the King 
and parliament of Great Britain; and if the Ame- 
© ricans refuſed a moderate contribution towards 
the common defence of the empire, 3 
5 1 united, 
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. united, they ſhould be warned, that in that caſe 
they were not to look for ſupport from it. The 
miniſter declared farther, that all theſe conceſ- 


ſions were conſiſtent with his former opinions. 


Although the oppoſition by no means thought ſo, 
they congratulated his Lordſhip on his conver- 
_ fion, and gave him a moſt willing ſupport. The 
country gentlemen, who had been led by the mi- 
niſtry on all occaſions, were not eaſily recon- 
ciled to this change of ſentiments, and expreſſed 
their diſapprobation of his conduct with ſome 
aſperity. In the progreſs of the bills, it was 
moved, that the committee be empowered to no- 
minate the commiſſioners; not to have this power, 
was to throw the conſtitution of this country 
into the hands of the King. The other fide ob- 
jected to this jealouſy of the power of the crown 
at this particular juncture. The nomination by 
the whole parliament would be attended with 
many inconveniences; and if, as gentlemen in op- 
- poſition had been uſed to obſerve, the friends of 
adminiſtration ſhould carry their point by a great 
majority, the crown would receive the power 
from them, and parliament afterwards could not 
pretend to find fault with any miniſter for ad- 
viſing what they had ratified themſelves, The 
_ oppoſition contended, that they had no reaſon to 
expect any good in conſequence of negociations 
by the preſent miniſtry; they did not, however, 
demand a diviſion, and the motion fell to the 
ground. Another, which produced a recapi- 
tulation of much of the former arguments on 
the different American ſubjects, was rejected by a 
great majority. The purport of it was, © That 
*« it ſtiould be an inſtruction to the committee on 
e the conciliatory bills, to receive a clauſe for the 
% repeal of the Maſſachuſet's charter act.“ "a 
. 19 1 the 


"ws 


the courſe of the bills they were much altered; 
the oppoſition thought it boded no good, that the 

powers of treaty with a people at ſo great a diſ- 
tance, and where expedition would be neceſſary, 
ſhould be reſerved in the hands of miniſters at 
home. The country gentlemen were at different 
times very loud in their outcries againſt the mi- 
niſter; they heſitated not to predict that this com- 
miſſion would produce no good effects: the oppo- 
ſition, who could not get matters accommodated 
to their views and judgments; joined in this opi- 
nion. The bills, however, paſſed without a divi- 
ſion. The title of one of them was thus altered: 
« For removing all doubts and apprehenſions con- 
« cerning taxation by the parliament of Great 


Britain, in any of the colonies, provinces, and 


« plantations in the Weſt Indies; and for repeal- 
« ing ſo much of an act made in the ſeventh year 
* of the reign of his preſent Majeſty, as im- 
© poſes a duty on tea imported from Great Bri- 
* tain into any colony or plantation in America, 
« or relates thereto.” “ „„ c 2 
In the grand committee on the ſtate of the na- 
tion, Mr. Fox made the following motion relative 
to the ſtate of the navy; © Reſolved, that the pre- 
_ « ſent ſtate of the royal navy, for the defence of 
Great Britain and Ireland, is inadequate to the 
very dangerous ſituation of public affairs.” 
This was ſet by without a diviſion, by moving for 
the previous queſtion. ' Next day, Mr. J. Luttrel, 
who had taken a very active part in the above 
motion, propoſed that an addreſs ſhould be pre- 
ſented to his Majeſty, that the commiſſioners 
ſhould have powers to promiſe the Americans, 
that any of his Majeſty's miniſters, particularly 
obnoxious to them, ſhould be ſpeedily removed 
from his Majeſty's councils. . This motion was 
N ; N greatly 
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greatly: oppoſed by the miniſtry, and but feebly ſup- 
ported by the minority; who, whatever their opi- 
nion of the commiſſion might be, could not conſent 
to a motion ſo humiliating to the nation at large. 
It was thrown out by an hundred and fifty to fifty- 
five. In the Houſe of Lords, the enquiry went 
on in much the ſame manner as in that of the 
Commons. The Duke of Richmond, after many 
of his propoſals had been rejected, made another 
concerning the expence which the American war 
had coſt the nat ion, which, on calculation, and 
ſuppoſing a peace to take place immediately, 
amou — to near thirty-three millions ſterling. 
The friends of - adminiſtration maintained, _ as 
uſual, that it would be pernicious to make this 
public diſcloſure. of our fiuation, and mov ed that 
the Speaker ſhould quit the chair; this was car 
ricd by a, roajority; of fixry-Gix, to twenty-eight, 
and a negatiye put upon all the reſolutions moved 


Fd 


by the Duke of Richmond. The ſame pretence 


of 7 offered by Lord Sandwich, when 
the Duke of Bolton attempted to extend the en- 
quiry to che ſtate of the navy, and was ſufficient to 

ut a period to every motion on that ſubject. 

he conclliatory bills were carried through this 
houſe withour, a diviſion, although the, Jords in 
oppoſition doubted that they would ever produce 

5 f 114 FX 3 n ; E 1 27 ' * 
any good effect. —The Duke. of Grafton informed 
the houſe, that he had received intelligence of a 
5 4 & £23 $5; &% _o& S l a . 1 

treaty having been actually ſigned bety een France 

and the American deputies, and deſired to know 

if Minittera Lad learned this; they anſwered, that | 
they knew of none. A ſimilar piece of intelli- 

FAT TILA IS & Bs Loa $$ £$ 38 a2 SIE PIES) 6 3 FIT 2 
gence and requeſt, were introduced into the Houſe 
of Commons, and met wich the ſame reception. 
After chis, Lord Effingham entered on the diſcuſ- 
Hon of ſome parts of the conduct of the treaſury, 
Vor. II. 1 Aa | in 


* 
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in the diſpoſal of the public money, particularly 
in contracts with one Atkinſon : theſe and other 
enormous expences were cenſured with great ſe- 

verity ; the chair was voted, however, empty, and 
2 negative put on every reſolution 'concerning 
„c td pa RON 

But the deſigns of France, ripe for execution, 
could bear no longer delay. On March the 17th, 


the following meſſage was ſent from his Majeſty 


to both houſes of parliament. His Majeſty 
having been informed, by order of the French 
King, that a treaty of amity-and commerce has 
been figned between the court of France, and 
certain perſons employed by his Majeſty*s revolted 
ſubjects in North America, has judged jt neceſſary 
to direct that a copy of the declaration, delivered 
by the French ambaſſador to Lord Viſcount Wey- 
mouth, be laid before the Houſe of Commons; 
and at the fame time to acquaint them, that his 
' Majeſty has thought proper, in conſequence of 
this offenſive communication on the part of 
France, to ſend orders to his ambafſador to with- 
draw from that court. His Majefty is perſuaded, 
haz the Juſtice and good faith of his conduct to- 
1 foreign powers, and the ſincerity of his 
riſhes to preſerve the tranquillity of Europe, will 
be acknowledged by all the world; and his Ma- 


Jeſty triiſts, tat be ſhall nor ſtand reſponſible for 
_ The Ziſturbance of that tranquillity, if he ſhould 


* 


VV 

_ Jeſty, relying with the firmeſt cenfidence on the 
and àffectionate fuppott” of his faithful 
an people, 
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people, is determined to be prepared to exert}. 
if it ſnould become neceſſary, all the force and 
reſources of his kingdoms ; which he truſts will be 
found adequate to: repel every inſult and attack, 
and to maintain and uphold: the power and repus 
tation of this country.” The declaration men- 
tioned in the above meſſage w-as as follows: The 
underſigned ambaſſador of his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty has received expreſs orders to thake the 
following declaration to the court of London: 
The United States of North America, who were 
in full poſſeſſion of independence; as pronounced 
by them on the 4th of July, 1476, having propoſed 
to the King to conſolidate;by a formal convention 
the connection begun to be eſtabliſhed between 
the two nations, the reſpective plenipotentiaries 
have ſigned a treaty of friendſhip and commerce 
deſigned to ſerve as a foundation for their mutual 
good correſpondence. His Majeſty, being deter- 
miged to cultivate the good underſtanding ſub- 
ſiſting between France and Great Britain, by every 
means compatible with his dignity, and the good 
of his ſubjects, thinks it neceſſary to make-his 
proceeding known to the court of London; and 
ta declare, at the ſame time, that the contracting 
parties have paid great attention not to ſtipulate 
any excluſive advantages in favour of the French 
nation and that the United States have reſetV ed 
the liberty of treating with every. nation whats 
. ever; upon the ſame footing: of at 9600/7 recil 
procity. 3 In making this comm nication to the 
court of ber boden r firmly perſuadedit will 
find new proofs of bis Majeſty's conſtant and Sncere 
_ diſpoſition for peace; and that his Britannic Ma- 
ʒzeſty, animated by the ſame ſentiments, will equally 


avoid every ibing that may alter ibeir od harmony; 


Aa 2 c ſures 
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ſures ta prevent the commerce between his Ma- 
Jeſty 's ſubjects and the United States of North 
America from being interrupted, and to cauſe 
all the uſages received between commercial na- 
tions to be in this reſpect obſerved; and all thoſe 
rules which can be ſaid to ſubſiſt between the 
two crowns of France and Great Britain. In 
this juſt confidence, the under · ſigned ambaſſador 
_ thinks. it ſuperfluous to acquaint the Britiſh mi- 
niſter, that, the King his maſter being determined 
to protect effectually the lawful commerce of his 
ſubjects, and to maintain the dignity of his flag, 
bis "Majefly has, in gonſequence, taken eventual 
methods, in concert with the United States of 
North America.“ Signed Le M. de Noailles.“ i 
When the miniſter propoſed anaddreſs, in con- 

ee of the meſſage, a member in oppoſition 
moved for an amendment, praying his Majeſty to 
remove from his councils thoſe men who had . 
nifeſted their want of capacity for carrying 9 

war of ſuch importance: and in whoſe con act 


the people placed no confidence. In defence of 


this amendment the miniſtry were ſeyerely han- 
dled on account of theit repeated contempt of 
warning held: out by gentlemen in oppoſition; 
and it was faid, that had they been actually in 
the pay of France, their meaſures could not have 
militated more: effectually..for the advantage of 
that kingdom. The minifter found himſelf not a 
little embarraſſ; by chis attack: he could not 
ſay, that he had not been warned of the deſigns of 
France; nor, conſiſtently with his own judgment, 
could he ſay he had never foreſeen them himſelf: 

deprived, then; of theſe ſubterſuges, he expreſſed 
a firm ieſolution to continue in his place; the 
| inte ceſt of the nation, his honour, required his | 
continuance in office; * was not unable in 
CE Hes; any 
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any. reſpect to cope with France; and that as no 
gentlemen in the houſe: could be ſtiſl on the re» 
collection; of the inſult offered to Great Britain, 
he truſted none would give reſiſtance to an addreſs 
which conveyed the juſt indignation of their 
minds. . His Lordſhip was not of-opities, chat 
America would: reap any great benefits from this 
ne friend and that France, would, in the end, 
find ber conduct attended: with⸗pergicious co 
ſequences to ber own ſettlements; in Americar 
Oppoſition had propoſed an immediate grant of 
ependence; t America, as the only remaining 
expedient for diſſalvingithgę connection between 
colonies and France i hut ,gentlemen;ought; 
not to have forgot what. a-ſtain national honouri 
would ſuffer from yiglding the ſuperigrity of Brin 
tain to the/inſolence-of Ffagse.¶ The am nr 
being rejected. thy original dE Which ia 
ſtrong language apprqvetſ ofisheiſentimenist of the 
meſſage,, Mas carried by ti hundred, and; fifty. 
to an hundred and thixteen. dn ithe Houſe) 
: Lords, a; ſimilar amendment vat debated: wir 
great warmth, .and-produced à vatiesyief gliſcuſel 
fon. The, miniſters declined: all defence of their 
eee time ta declare their ĩnnoceneg. 
he oppolition : Was, divided as to indspęndener. 
The Marquis of Rockipgham and the Duke ef 
Richmond, wittr thaſe lords, who adhered totheir 
Parties re clearly,in it's favor The Earls of: 
Chatham, Temple, and Shelburne; wereagainſt iti 
as tending to the diſgtate and ruip ef this country,. 
The, Major iy againſt the amendment, and in fa- 


* 


vour of the original addrels, -was: proportioned to 


« — , , % 4 - N 4 * Ws 
that in the ather houfe.) i a ene 


1 3 


committee of engquiry,: cauſed the papers ralative 
ta the expedition * Canada t be ircad, and 


from 
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dem theſe! deduced the following 'refolutions : 
That the plan was impolitie, unwiſe, and inca- 
Kpable of producing any good effect; that the 
 # provifien made for it was Inadequate to the ob- 

ect ? and that General Burgoyne bad acted 
_t:agreeable;to the tenor of his inſtructions.” 
Upon! theſe he founded aivote-of cenſure on the 
conduct of Lord George Germaine, the American 
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great appoſition from miniſterial friends, twenty- 
one gentlemen were choſen by ballot as a ſelec 
committee on this buſineſs. This was not ſatis- 
factory, as it promiſed the uſual contempt. of par- 
liament. ;: Oppoſition deemed. themſelves farther 
infulted a few days after, when Lord North moved 
for ſame allowance to be made to the ſubſcribers 
on the preſent loan, in order to make up the loſs 
ſuſtained by the changed ftate of the funds. This 
propoſal was ſo highly reſented, that his Lordſhip 
thought proper to let it drop. The taxes and 
loan of this year afforded a continual ſupply o 
matter of cenſure; but miniſtry effected, on lf 0c+ 
caſions, by numbers what they could not by argu- 
ments. . The. ſtate of trade in Ireland, and the 
diſtreſſes that country ſuſtained, ſuggeſted” the 
neceſſity of taking off many reſtrictions on her 
trade. This ſubject was eagerly attended N + 
both parties; but, aſter many long: debates, the 


* 


bearing of counſel, and the aſſiduous exertions of 


the friends of Ireland, the matter ended in ſome 
enlargement given to the linen trade, particularly 
in the article of checks, and ſome regulations re- 
lative to the African and Weſt India trades. Th 

pn reſolutions in favour of Ireland were o 

wide extent; but during the Eaſter receſs, and in 
the progreſs of the bill, a powerful oppoſition, in- 
fluenced by an attention to the intereſts. of Eng- 
liſh trade, abridged them to what we have juſt 
.. ðxddßß r uw IR = 

_ While theſe conſiderations on Iriſh affairs were 
in agitation, Sir Philip Jennings Clerk brought in 
_ the Contractor's Bill, or a bill for reſtraining any 
perſon, being a member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, from cy concerned in any contract. This 
was a popular bill, and at firſt ſeemed to carry 


ſucceſs with it; but on the ſecond reading, a mo- 
JV e tion 
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tion being made for commitment, it was Joſt by 
two only, an hundred and fifteen to an hundred 
and khirteen, Who ſupported che committing the 
bill upon a diviſion. rh he majority moved for it's 
being laid bᷣy for two mont hs, which was carried. 
A meſſage for a vote of oredit excited many ſevere 
ſtrictures on the conduct of miniſters; und al. 
though it not only paſſed in the committee, but 
the repott uus received and agreed to in/the houſe 
without a diviſion, oppoſition. could not help re- 
Sretting the! miſerable ſituation into which the 
condudt of miniſters: had reduced the country. 
Intelligence had been received that D Eſtaing, 
With twelve ſhips of the line, had ſailed from 
Toulon about the middie of April, and we had 


no force in America ſufficient to o ppoſt him. In 


anf wer, : miniſters endeavoured to convitice: the 
houſe, that if D'Eſtaing was really deſtined for 
America, Lord Howe would be able to uſe ſuch 
means of deſence as would prevent any imme- 
diate conſequence of moment; if not, Admiral 
Byron, with the fleet under his command, at 
Portſmouth, could certainly arrive in time to re- 
gain any Jofſos that might enſue. It was difficult, 
wever, to perſuade oppoſition, that his tardi- 
neſs in ſending out a proper force accorded with 
that flouriſhing ſtate of the navy which miniſtry 
had been uſed to boaſt of. Great relief was at 
this time given to the Engliſh Roman catholics, 
by a bill, paſſed unanimouſly, for the repeal of 
certain penalties and diſabilities re in an act 
of the 10th and 11th of William III. 4 
The negligence of miniſtcy in not ee 
i che naval force ſent from Toulon, was * 

however, to be overlooked. From ſome pa 
laid before the houſe concerning this buſineſs, it 
was OY on e moved by Sir William 
; & 6 #3 Meredith, 
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Meredith, that miniſters had received various in- 
telligence, from January to April, of the equip= 
ment, and failing of the Toulon fleet on the 14th 
_ of April; that no orders had been ſent until the 
29th of- April, for any fleet of obſervation to at- 
tend the motions of that from Toulon; and that no 
fleet did actually ſail until the 20th of the preſent 
May; when eleven fail of the line left St. elenꝰs. 
Theſe poſitions were ably ſupported; and the in- 
ſulting conduct of the friends of miniſtry treated 
with much aſperity, and not unprovoked; for 
they had even gone ſo far as to ſay, that par- 
liament had no buſineſs to interfere with the mea 
ſures of government. By the previous queſtion 
both mot ions were loft ; had they been ſucceſsful, 


the mover intended a vote of cenſure ow the con: 
au of miniſters. [1 16. 9908 VIS WET DE 
The diſputes tate to me morthern eden 
word now revived afreſn on the arrival of General 
Burgoyne, who was refuſed admittance into the 
royal preſenee. The ſun of court favour no longet 
ſhone upon him; and while he remained depreſſed 
by miniſterial neglect, a court of enquiry was ap- 
ointed ; but the general officers' reported, that as 
was priſoner on parole to the Congress, they 
could take no cognizance of his conduct. He 
then demanded a court- martial; this being re- 
füoſed, he determined to ſubmit his actions to 
parliamentary enquiry. The enquiry was intro- 
duced by Mr. yner, and ſeconded by Mr. 
Fi. The ſubject, hewever, will come to be 
mentioned with more 9 in our account 
of the buſineſs of the enſuing ſeſſion, when it 
met with a deciſive diſeuſſion. From the manl7 
and ſpirited behaviour of General Burgoyne on 
this day, he had no reaſon to expect favour from | 
n ae on" INIT: nor much cauſe to 
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think that they would very deeply intereſt them- 
ſelves in an enquiry that bore a more favourable 
aſpect to him than to them. 

While theſe matters occupied the attention of 
che lower houſe, the upper was no leſs agitated by 
a. variety of debates. Motions. of enquiry con- 
gerning naval affairs were peremptorily oppoſed 
by mimfiry; who could not help wiſbing that this 
committee of enquiry; had never heęn inſtituted, as 
it had only ſerved to make pernicious giſcoveries 
tg our enemies; an argument which never failed 
Lord Sandwich on any occaſion. But the Duke 
of Richmond was of opinion, that, although ſeve- 
ral of the objects proppſed in this committee had 
been fruſtrated, the houſe had reaped conſiderable 
benefit from it. It had opened a ſtate q the army 
and navy, and the expence of the war; and per- 
haps had been the means of awakening miniſters 
from their lethargie obſtinacy, and prompting 
them to attempt a reconciliation, with America, 
When about to cloſe the enquiry, his Grace moved 
for a long addreſs, containing an abſtract of the 
various ſpecies of information hich had appeared 
on the enquiry, the reſolutions propoſed to the 
committee, and the reſult of the whole. Beſides 
imputing the proſecution of the war to miſrepre- 
ſentation, adviſing the recall of the armies and 
| fleets from the colonies, and the effecting a recon- 
ciliation, inflignation was expreſſed at the con- 
duct of thoſe miniſters. who had been the cauſe 
of all our misfortunes; and his Majeſty was re- 
queſted to put an end to a ſyſtem ſo fatal to the 
honour and intereſts of this country. This ad- 

_ dreſs was the cauſe of great debate; but, on the 

queſtion being put, fifty appeared againſt the mo- 
tion, to thirty-three who voted for it. Twenty 
lords entered a ſhort proteſt againſt, the rejection. 
Ain; n Attempts 
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Attempts were afterwards made in this Houſe to 
cenſure the conduct of the naval miniſters in the 
affair of the Toulon fleet, but theſe were attended 
with no better ſucceſs than i in the Houſe of Coms 
mons, | 
This ſeſſion had now ſat beytnd the viſual time; 
it was, however, in both houſes moved, that an 
addreſs ſhould be preſented againſt the prorogation 
of parliament, until tife preſent alarming criſis 
might be terminated. This was rejecte by the 
uſual majorities, and on June the g his M jeſty 
clofed this tedious ſeſſion. In the ſpeech 
the throne, particular thanks were returned for 
the zeal ſhewn in ſupporting. the honour” of the 
| Erown; and for their attention to the real inte 
of the ſub jects, in the wiſe, Juſt, and humane laws 
which had been the reſult of their deliberatiohs. 
= Cs ne to preſer ve the tranquil 
been uniform and ſincere; here: 
n with great ſatisfaction, that he had made 
the faith of treaties, and the law of nations, the 
rule of his conduct: let that power, by whom this 
88 ſhould be diſturbed, anſwer to their 
ſubjects, and to the world, for all the fatal conſe 
uences of war. The vigour and firmneſs of par- 
Binienr! had enabled his Majeſty to provide for 
fuch events and emergencies as might happen; 
and he truſted, that the experienced valour and 
diſcipline of the fleets and armies, with the loyal 
and united ardour of the nation, armed and ant. 
mated in defence of every thing that is dear to 
them, would be able, under the protection of Di- 
vine Providence. to defeat all the enterprizes uhich 
the enemies of the crown might preſume to under- 
take, and convince them how da 3 it was to 
voke the ſpirit and ſtrength of Great Britain. 
The Commons vere thanked for the cheerfulnefs' 
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vwarmeſt n were due for 125 pro- 
viſion made for the Mors honourable Kerber of 
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x > Before, — \proceed;im the progreſs G of th the war, 
8 negeſlarx to. take notice of:s event. which, 
obvious reaſons, excited leſs ſorrow. than, once 
itt would have done; we. mean the death of the 
celebrated Lord Chatham. In the midſt .of - 
ſpeech he was maki ing: concerning the; Duke of 
9 addreſs, he way: ſeized 
with fainting and expired at e ſeat at 
Haxes, in Kent, on the li morning of May, the 8 1 
voting unanimouſly that his body. ! 


be, bury at the public expence and a monument 
exected,.to, his. me the Houſe: of Commons 
agreed to an ade 


$. lor an ity a 15 the 
— of his * In the 
— oppoſition vas made tq this laſt propoſal: 
andi although it Vas carried by 4 majority of for. 
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8 dos, the Lord Chancellor, the. 
47 oh i York, and. Lord Paget, T Ber: 
objected to this unwarrantable. laviſhin of x public. 
. money, and. expreſſed ſome fears leit che preſent 
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ee might furniſh a bad precedent. But in the 
Houſe of Commons all was unanimity ; the majos 
rity contended with oppoſition who-ſhould exceed 
in encomiums on the deceaſed, and in eagerneſs 
to honour his memory. The character of this 
great man is as yet involved in obſcurity, but it 
is only the obſcurity of party prejudice. Poſterity 
will do that juſtice to his merit, which it is in vain 
to expect from men who feared, deſpiſed, and ne- 
glected him when alive; yet, by a- ſtrange inepn- 
ſiſteney, would deck his funeral monument with 
laurels. That he had his failings, is a deſpicable 
objection, at leaſt it is ſuperfluous; for there ne. 
ver exiſted a character ſo bright as at no timè to 
be clouded by the imperfections of humanity; 
Such for a time eclipſed the name of Chatham, 
bur let it be remembered they never obſcured the 
ſplendor of that of Pitt. His abilities were of the 
moſt attracive' kind, for they drew and fixed the 

admiration even of his enemies: they were like- 
wiſe of the moſt ſolid; for they raiſed this country 
from meanneſs to glory, from poverty to riches; 
When he was no longer admitted! to a ſhare in the 
government, the nation gave proofs of his loſs by 


a gradual deſcent from the elevation to which:he 


had raiſed it, to a degree of nothingnels, from 
which his attempts to extricate it were unavailing. 
It is ſaid, that before his death he acknouledged 
he had been deceived in ſome reſpects, and in his 
ublic opinions had been guided by that deceit t if 
ſo, this acknowledgment ſtands foremoſt in the 
liſt of his virtues. Happy will it be for England, 
if ſhe is again bleſſed with: a miniſter popular in 
his adminiſtration, wiſe in his councils, and ſuc- 
ceſsful in all his plans; who will facrifice the 
emoluments to the duties of his office, and create 
enemies eee 
B 8 | e 
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We now return to the ſtate of the cam- 
paign: We left the Britiſh army in a fituation 

truly diſcouraging to men who had been taught 
to deſpiſe the weakneſs, but not ſuſpect the ſubtilty 
of their enemy. Their diſtreſs was accumulated 
by a freſh diſagreement with Congreſs, occaſioned 
by a requeſt of the Britiſh general, concerning the 
embarkation of the convention troops. This the 
Congreſs refuſed, jealous leſt they ſhould attempt 
to join their brethren in other parts of the conti- 


nent. Theſe ſuſpicions were farther increaſed 


upon General Burgoyne's having remonſtrated, in 

warm language, againſt he hag age his officers 
and men at Boſton had met with. The Congreſs 
. conſidered this remonſtrance as anfounting to a 
declaration, that the Britiſh general looked upon 
tze convention as diffolved. Alarmed at this 
© _  Wnfinuation, General Burgoyne and his officers 
took every method in their power to convince the 
Congreſs that they had miſtaken the general's 
meaning, and offered to ſign any new writing that 
might be judged neceſſary for confirming the 
convention, but in vain; the Congreſs inſiſted 
that the embarkation ſhould. not take place until 
the convention ſhould be ratified at the court of 


. . Great Britain. Whether the Congreſs were really 


afraid leſt the ſending ſo large a body of troops 
to England, and the A recruit to the Bri- 
tiſh-army in America, ſhould give the latter a 
55 1 or whether France had any hand in 
acyiſing the meaſure, is uncertain. Their firmeſt 
friends in England did not at this time offer to 
deſend their conduct in any part of the treatment 
of General Burgoyne's tro os. 
On the Pennſylvania fide. the Americans were 
not- ſucceſsful; both in men and property they 
ſuffered conſiderably 9 _ | 
SY | | ucte 
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ducted by General Howe, or his officers. In theſe 


expeditions, one reiterated cauſe of complaint was 
the wantonneſs of the Britiſh ſoldiers in burning 
the houfes, places of worſhip, and principal build- 
ings in the towns through which they happened to 
paſs. - Charges of murdering men in cold blood, 
and carrying off peaceable inhabitants as priſoners 
of war, were likewiſe thrown out. To compenſate 
for theſe hardſhips and loſſes, General Waſhington 
made vigorous preparations for the campaign, not 
heſitating to give hopes to his ſoldiers, that it 
might be the laſt. His army was now inured to 
the toils of war, and cheered by the late ſucceſs 
der the Britiſh forces at Saratoga; while their 
cauſe was not a little ſtrengthened by the arrival 
-of the conciliatory bills of laſt ſeſſion, and the 
effects they produced on the minds of the Britiſh 
army. That army was inexpreſſibly agitated to 
find that the parliament held forth a language 
which directly contradicted the whole tenour of 
their former conduct. The Congreſs publiſhed 
the draughts of theſe bills in their gazettes, one 
of which General Waſhington ſent to Governor 
Tyron, and, in a ſubſequent declaration, the Con- 
greſs conſidered all rhofe who ſhould enter into 
"any ſeparate alliance with Great Britain as ene- 
mies to the United States. The day of recon- 
<iliation was ſuppoſed to be paſt; and if Congreſs 
were to liſten to terms, it could only be after the 
removal of the hoſtile army and navy of Great 
Britain, or an acknowledgment of the independ- 
ence of the United States. Soon after, Mr. Deane 
5 American agent) arrived at New Vork from 
France, with the treaties agreed upon at that court: 


4 


-at this the Americans rejoiced, and, beſides the aſ- 
"fiſtance they would now have from France, re- 
il N e | : 4 ; 8 Bs garded 
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garded 88 as e agreeing to the ſame 
conditions. 46h 

About this time (May) Gonces! Home —.—.— | 
to England, and was ſucceeded in the command 
of the army at Philadelphia by Sir Henry Clinton; 
and in the begi nning of the following month the 
commiſfioners, the Earl of Carliſle, Mr. Eden, 
and-Governor Johnſton, (with. whom was joined 
in commiſſion the commander in chief, Sir Huey 
Clinton, ) arrived in the Delaware. Dr. Fer- 
| 128 a: philoſopher, and>a writer. of conſi- 
f eminence, was ſecretary to this commiſ- 
. Tbe conditions they held forth to Con- 
greſs were ſuch as would at one time have been 
accepted, but that time had elapſed. The Con- 
greſs declined entering on the conſideration of 
peace, without à previous acknowledgment of 
independence. The commiſſioners. made ſome 
altempts, in the public papers, to animate. the 
people in the cauſe of Britain, as it had been ſup- 
poſed that a, great proportion of theſe were well 
affected. Some of the members of Congreſs. in- 
duftriovſly obviated their endeavours by a counter 
addreſs, in which they . reminded the people of 
their ſolemn engagements with France,. and how 
little was to be expected from thoſe who had e- 
ſecuted them with unabating crueltꝛ. 
About the middle of June, the Britiſh army 

. evacuated: Philadelphia. In. the conſequent. re- 
treat of the army to the northward, General 
JD detached ſome. troops to throw impe- 
diments in their way; but the ſuperiority of the 
Britiſn forces fruſtrated his defigns, although 
wha the failed in took place from the unavoidable 
 Inclemencics of road and . which . 
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ingly'; inſomuch that General Clinton thought it 

prudent to alter his courſe, and proceed towards 
the ſea-coaſt. When General Waſhington diſco- 
vered this, which was contrary to his expectations, 
he detached ſome choſen troops under the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, (a young French nobleman, 
"who had left his country to join the ſtandard of 
Waſhington; from a pure love to the cauſe of li- 
berty,) to harraſs the army in it's mareh. General 
Lee took the command of the advanced corps, 
amounting to upwards of five thouſand men. As 
ſoon as General Clinton perceived that the main 
body of the enemy was following him in this man- 


ner, he relieved his rear from the impediment of 


the baggage, placing it under the command of 
General Knyphauſen, who led the firſt column of 
dhe army, and taking himſelf the immediate com- 
mand ofthe rear. Next morning, (June 28th,) as 
they proceeded on their march, ſeveral columns 
of the enemy made their attack upon the rear by 
a ſevere cannonade, begun about ten o'clock. As 
General Clinton ſaw that, by ſending detach= 
ments towards his flanks, their intention ſeemed 
to be to poſſeſs themſelves of his baggage, he 
made fpeedy preparations for a- vigorous attack 
upon that body of. the enemy which appeared at 
his rear. This was a critical ſituation. Meafures 
were, however, ſo well concerted, that, after the 
enemy's cavalry had been driven back in conſu- 
fion; the whole army fell back, before General 
Clinton could advance, and took a ftrong poſition 
on the heights above Monmouth Court-houfe ; 
after which they were completely roured, and 
obliged to take another poſition, where their front 
— covered by a marſhy hollow, it was ſcarcely. 
Poſſible to attack them. Having achieved this 
important ad vamage, the Britiſh army continued 
724 0L. II. n their 
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their march. Their loſs in killed was incon- 
fiderable, if we except the death of the brave 
Colonel Monckton. The exceſs of heat and fa- 
tigue cauſed the death of fifty- nine ſoldiers. —The 
Americans did not conſider themſelves as infe- 
- rior on this day, but they imputed much of their 
loſs to the miſconduct of General Lee. The Con- 
| ork ranked the action among their vidories, and 
beſtow high encomiums on General Waſhington 
and his army. A court-martial being ordered on 
the conduct of Lee, he was found guilty of diſ- 
obedience of command, and ſuſpended from any 
office in the armies of the United States for a 
twelvemonth: ſuch was the military diſcipline al- 
ready eſtabliſhed in this infant army. In the 
mean time the Britiſh army arrived at the high- 
lands of Naveſink, in the neighbourhood of Sandy- 
hook, on the laſt day of June: Lord Howe's fleet 
arrived at the latter place on the preceding day. 
The army was afterwards ſafely conveyed to New 
York. General Waſhington gave them no diſ- 
turbance in their embarkation at Sandy-hook, as 
he was convinced it would have- been impracti- 
Gable, as Well as dagen wt en 
On the 11th: of July, DEſtaing appeared in 
ſight of the Britiſh fleet at Sandy-hook. His force 
conſiſted of twelve fail of the line, and three fri- 
gates. That under Lord Howe: conſiſted of 
eleven fail of the line, including two ſhips of forty 
guns each, and ſome frigates and ſloops. DEftai ng 
caſt anchor on the Jerſey ſide, about four miles 
without the Hook: his deſign was to attack the 
Engliſh fleet in the harbour. Here he continued 
for eleven days; and all the activity and ſpirit 
diſplayed on board the Britiſh fleet, together with 
the popularity of their noble commander, and the 
aſſiſtance daily received, were not ſufficient to 
5 | . prevent 
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prevent their keeneſt regret on ſeeing a Britiſh 


ſquadron blocked up in their owh harbour, and 


the French flag flying without. D'Eſtaing, how- 
ever, departed on the 22d from the harbour, and 
in a few hours was out of fight; and ſoon after 
part of Admiral Byron's fleet, which we men- 


tioned to have failed from Portſmouth dur 'ng the 


laſt ſeſſion, arrived at Sandy-hook, although after 


many loſſes by tempeſtuous weather. D*Eftaing 


and General Sullivan now directed their thoughts 
to the reduction of Rhode-ifland. The latter was 
to inyade the iſland, on it's north end; from the 
continent; and the former was to enter the har- 


bour of Newport, near it's ſouthern extremity, 


and thus incloſe the Britiſh. troops on every 
Hide. | 


Againſt this powerful combination Mie Ge- 


neral Sir Robert Pigot, who commanded the Bri- 


tiſn forces, took every poſſible precaution, al- 
though the enemy, by being maſters of the ſea, 
had ſuperior advantages, which it was not in his 
power to obviate. General Sullivan's force 


amounted to ten thouſand men. On the 8th of 
Auguſt D'Eſtaing's fleet anchored above the town 


of Newport, between the Great Iſland and. Cona- 
nicot. Lord Howe, as ſoon as he received intel= 


. 


ligence of the danger at Rhode-iſland, ſes ſail to 


"relieve it; but, through unavoidable gelays, did 


not arrive until the day after the French had en- 
tered the harbour. Next day D*Eſtaing ſtood out 
to ſea : the Engliſh admiral endeavoured to have 
the weather-gage, but the wind being adverſe to 


— deſign, he determined to engage the enemy, 
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gigements attended with more bravery than ad- 
vantage. The Ifis, of fifty guns, having engaged 
a French ſeventy- four gun ſhip, and forced her to 
run away, is a circumſtance not to be overlooked. 
Lord Howe having refitted his ſhips, prepared to 
encounter D'Eſtaing, who had returned to Rhode- 
iſland on the 20th, and from thence had failed two 
days after for Boſton, i in order to repair. 
In the mean time the land forces on both ſides 
bad begun their operations. General Sullivan, 
having landed on the north end of Long-iſland, 
brought forward his ſtores and artillery, and on 
the iyth conſtructed batteries on Honeyman's- 
Hill; and formed lines of approach. The Britiſh 
General was not inactive, and Sullivan was de- 
ſerted by the New England and Connecticut vo- 
lunteers. Theſe troops, as well as his whole 
army, were greatly diſcontented with the conduct 
of D*Eftaing ; who, inſtead of co-operating with 
tbem in the reduction of the iſland, which, poſ- 
ſeſſed as he was of the harbour; would; have been 
eaſily practicable, neglected his immediate duty 
for attempts founded in vanity and want of judg- 
ment, to engage the Britiſh admiral. Weakened 
by This deſertion, Sullivan found himſelf under 
- the. neceſſity of retreating. from his lines, and 
gained the north end oſ the iſland. without ſuſtain- 
Ang any conſiderable. loſs. He then paſſed over 
tchis army, by the way of Briſtol and Holyland fer- 
n ries, oh the Zoth, to: the continent. The ſame 
_ »day-Lord-Howe,. on -enteridg the bay of Boſton, 
found D Eſtaing before him, and ſo cffectually 
covered by the batteries exected by the French 
8 in 7 ak: it = 
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| e of abſence, returned. 

home, and the command of the fleet devolved” 
upes. Adgural Gambier. I 7 nz 

Sir Henry Clinton being diſappointed in his in- 
tentions of preventing Sullivan's return to the 
continent, Allpetebed the fleet of tranſports and 
troops commanded by Major General Grey, under 
the convoy of the Carysfort frigate, in order to 
extirpate a neſt of ſmall privateers in the rivers | | 
and creeks adjoining to, Buzzard's-bay. In this Bo 
expedition they were very ſucceſsful, and com- 
pleted. their work in leſs, than twenty-four hours, a 
deſtroying about ſeventy fail q ſhipping, befides 1 
magazines, wharfs, ſtores, & c. and having pro- = 
ceeded to the iſland called Martba's-vineyard, | 
procured vaſt quantities,of ſheep and oxen for the 
public ſervice at New York. The ſucceſs of this 


determined General Clinton upon another to 
Egg- harbour, on the Jerſey coaſt, where a num 
ber of privatecrs and prizes lay. After ſome dif- 
ficulffes, this purpoſe likewiſe was accompliſhed, _ 
and a conſiderable. number of ſhips, ſtorehouſes, 
and ſalt- works deſtroyed. Some information hav- 
ing been given ta/ Captain Ferguſon, who, com- 
manded on this expedition, relative to the careleſa a 
manner in which Pulaſki's light infantry con- 


ducted themſelves, he ſurprized that body, and 
cut almoſt the whole to pieces. The crueltics 
practiſed in obtaining this victory, afforded the 


Americans freſh ground of complaint and invec- 


tive againſt the unuſual barbarity with which this 


war, unlike all others, was attended. In ſome 
meaſure the ſeverities may. be accounted for by a 
report ſpread among the Britiſh ſoldiery, that Pu- 
laſki had iſſued public orders to deny quarter to 
any of the Britiſh troops: _ The effects of ſuch 
reports are ſufficient to deter a man of humanity 1 
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from giving any encouragement to them; the 
induce a favage diſpoſition, as much the 3 
of bravery, as the ſanguine cruelty of ſavages dif- 
fers from the manly nature of Engliſhmen. At 
this time Lord Cornwallis and General Kny p- 
| hauſen made a diſpoſition of their troops fo fa- 
vourable, that being only ſeparated by the North 
River, they could unite their forces within twenty- 
four hours, while, as they poſſeſſed the channel all 
the way up to the high lands, they prevented the 
ſeparated ſtrength of General Wathington from 
uniting in Jeſs than eight or ten days. Lord 
Cornwallis planned and executed a ſucceſsful 
movement againſt Baylor's regiment of light 
horſe, by which that regiment was entirely ruined, 
being ſurprized aſleep and naked, in the night. 

In the mean time the Indians began to put in 
practice their 2 deſigns. Colonel Butler, 
and one Brandt, half bp. by birth, headed 
man) parties in expeditions, attended with much 
cruelty. to all ages, ſexes, and conditions, and 
many devaſtations, particularly the deſtruction of 
Wyoming, a happy and thriving ſettlement, con- 
fiſting of eight rownſhips, each containing a ſquare 
of five miles, ſituated on the eaſtern branch of 
the Suſquehanna. To enumerate all the inſtances 
of horrid barbarity exerciſed on this occaſion, 
would appear an exaggerated ſatire on the cruelty 


the human mind is capable of; we would draw a 


veil over the whole, it by that the character of rhe 
Engliſh nation could remain unaffected; but it is 
to be feared this is impoſſible; the tranſactions of 
Butler and his ſavages ſtand recorded in monu- 
ments that will laſt with time itſelf, and chill 
every tender breaſt many a diſtant year, when the 
_ expediency of employing monſters in human ſhape 
Vill be tried by unalterable Jaws, by a compari 15 
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with-all former wars, and by judges unbiaſſed 
- with a ſpirit of party that perverts the under- 
ſtanding, unhumanizes the heart, and indelibly 
ſtamps a contemptible memento on the eee 
: of civilized nations. 

Theſe injuries called loudly for revenge, an 
emotion. aggravated by the nature of the provo- 
cation ; little, however, was done in the indul- 
gence. of it. A ſmall party of between two and 
three hundred men, headed by a Colonel Clarke, 
after marching, through a moſt wild and uncul- 
tivated country, about twelve hundred miles, re- 
duced the French ſettlements planted by the Ca- 
nadians on the upper Miſſiſſippi, the governor of 
which had been very active in ſupplying the ſa- 
vages. This detachment took the town and fort 
of Kaſkaſkias, ſent the governor to Virginia, and 
made the fort their head quarters. Having taken 

three other French towns, they compelled the in- 
habitants to take an oath of allegiance: to the 
United States, in which they complied with rea- 
dineſs. Some other expeditions againſt the In- 
dians, from the upper and remote parts of Penn- 
ſylvania, were equally ſucceſsful. But from theſe 
ſcenes of human deformity let us return to the 
pacific operations of the commiſſioners. ' -. + 
Irritated: by all the untoward circumſtances of 
- this war, and jealous of- every placid appearance, 
the Congreſs were not in that tractable bc 
which could alone prove favourable to peace, a | 
their chagrin and diſguſt was greatly increaſed - 
a difcovery that ſome of the commiſſioners had 
been endeavouring to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of private 
negociation with ſuch individuals as appeared to 
have influence with the people. The letters 
which * in this manner were laid before the 
2 ag upon which they drew up _ reſo- 
Bbq | lutions 
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| hutions upon the ſubject, and ſent them by a flag 
to the commiſſioners. In the declaratory part, 


they give the:moſt remarkable and obnoxjous paſ- 


ſiages in theſe letters; and determine, that they 


conſider them as direct attempts ta. bribe the 


Congreſs; and that it js highly incompatible with 
the honour of Congreſs to hold any manner of 


intercourſe with George Johnſtone, Eſquire, the 
principal writer of theſe letters. In his anſwer, 
he reprobates their unpatriotic ſpirit, and declares 


that he conſiders their reſolution reſpecting him 
as a mark of diſtinction. He does not, however, 
formally refute the charges. It was ſaid that he 


offered to bribe General Joſeph Reed, offering 


_ < he was not worth purchaſing; but ſuch as he 


et ag, the King of Great Britain was not rich 


et enough to do it. This part of the tranſaction 


Mr. Johnſtone diſavowed afterwards ſolemnly. 


Lord Carliſle, Sir Henry Clinton, and Mr. Eden, 


declared their ignorance of the matters ſpecified 

by Congreſs. They endeavoured, above every 
conſideration, to demonſtrate how contrary an al- 
liance with France would in the end prove ta the 
Americam; and went ſo far as to ſay, that in this 
alliance the Congreſs had proceeded in contradic- 
tion to the opinion of the people, the majority of 


which, they declared, were firmly attached to 


Britain. The Congreſs made ſpirited replies to 


theſe aſſertions, and prevented (if it was neceſſarß 
to prevent) their operating upon the minds of 
the people. Finding milder means ineffectual, 
the commiſſioners, in the beginning of October, 
iſſued their celebrated manifeſto. and proclama- 
tion. In this they firſt recapitulated their ſormer 
aſſertions reſpecting the conduct of the leading 
men in America, and the great pains which 45 a 
1 rt heed I LE ia a "ene 
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(the commiſſioners) had taken to effect a recon» 
ciliation; and then informed the people that a 
total change would immediately take place in the 
ſyſtem of the war; a change to which Britain now 
was driven from neceſſity, in order that ſne might 
deſtroy, or render uſeleſs, a connection contrived 
for her ruin, and the aggrandizement of France. 
In conſequence of this declaration, the Congreſs, 
in à cautionary addreſs, adviſed the people to ſome 
meaſures for their defence againſt the depreda- 
tions and rapine which it would now be natural 
to expect. They concluded with a recommen- 
dation, that when the enemy begin to deſtroy 
any town, the people ought. to burn and deſtroy; 


the houſes and properties of all tories and enemies 


to the ſtates in that town, and ſecure their per- 
ſons; avoiding, however, that wantonneſs of mo | 
elty which was practiſed by the enemy.” : 
About three weeks after, Congreſs publiſhed 2 
manifeſto in direct anſwer to that of the commiſ- 
ſtoners, in which the conduct of the latter is 
ſpoken of with great acrimony. The manifeſto 
concludes with theſe words: © But fince their in- 
corrigible diſpoſition cannot be touched by kind- 
nels and compaſſion, it becomes our duty by other 
means to vindicate the rights of humanity. - We, 
therefore, the Congreſs of the United States of 
America, do ſolemnly declare and proclaim, that 
if our enemies preſume to execute their threats, or 
perfift in their preſent career of barbarity, 8 
will take ſuch exemplary vengeance as ſhall deter 
others from a like conduct. We appeal to that 
God who ſearcheth the hearts of men, far the 
rectitude of our intentions. And in his holy pre- 
ſence we declare, that as we are not moved by 
any light or haſty ſuggeſtions of anger or revenge, 
ſo * 1 8 change of fortune k-7 ' 
will - 
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will adhere to this our determination,” Thus 


ended the-negociation for peace. 
2 General Clinton, towards the cloſe of the year, 


meditated the recovery of the province of Geor- 
gia. Many advantages preſented themſelves from 
. ſucceſs in this deſign: beſides the products of the 
province, which were much wanted, the poſſeſſion 
of it would open a wide door into South Caro. + 


Tina. Both the time and ſeaſon were in the ge- 


neral's favour. The land forces, conſiſting of the 
_ 71ſt regiment of foot, two battalions of Heſſians, 
four of provincials, and a detachment of the royal 

_ artillery, were put under the command of Colonel 
Campbell, and failed from Sandy-hook on the 
297th of November, under convoy of Commodore 
Hyde Parker. Inſtructions” were ſent. to Major 


General Prevoſt, who commanded” the troops in 
Eaſt Florida, to collect what troops he could, and 


invade Georgia on that fide. In about a month 


the tranſports arrived at the iſland of Tybee, near 
the mouth of the river Savannah, and from what 
intelligence they. were able to procure of the 
ſtrength of the enemy, they had little to fear from 
their reſiſtance. After ſome difficulties, they pro- 

"cured a landing-place, and open way to the capi- 
tal, Savannah. The rebel army, under Major 
General Robert Howe, were drawn up about half 
'a mile caſt of Savannah. Colonel Campbell im- 
mediately advanced to attack them, and conducted 
his movements and diſpoſitions ſo happily, as to 
gain a compleat victory over them, in which 


thirty- eight commiſſioned officers, four hundred 


and fifteen non- commiſſioned and privates, forty- 


one pieces of cannon, twenty-three mortars, the 


fort, the ſhipping, the capital of Georgia, became 
his property before night. Within leſs chan a fort- 
night, the whole province was recovered, except- 


ing 
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ing the town of Sunbury; and juſt about the time 


when Colonel Campbell was preparing to reduce 


Sunbury, it ſurrendered to Major General Pre- 


voſt, who had ſuddenly ſurrounded the toun and 

fort, and who now took the command of the Bri- 

tiſh forces, on his arrival at Savannah. : . 
In the mean time, our enemies, in another quar- 


ter, were buſily employed in diſmembering this 


ſoon after 


empire. The iſland of Dominica, in the Weſt 
Indies, ſurprized by the Marquis de Bouille, go- 
vernor of Martinico, with two thouſand men, vas 
obliged to capitulate: the Marquis granted their 
terms without reſerve, and no pillage was per- 
mitted; the French ſoldiers, in lieu of it, being 
allowed eee in ready money. D'Eſtaing 
e 


dies, with his fleet repaired, and his troops in 
105 health. Before his departure, he cauſed a 

claration to be publiſhed among the French 
Canadians, in the name of their ancient maſter, 


the French King, in which he endeavoured to 


prepare them for an invaſion either from France 
or America, and recall their allegiance to the 


former. Admiral Byron, as ſoon as the damages 
his fleet had ſuſtained from the weather had been 


repaired, ſet out after D'Eſtaing, in order to ob- 
ſerve and fruſtrate his operations in the Weſt 
Indies. General Clinton diſpatched about five 
thouſand men for the Weſt Indies, under the 
command of Major General Grant, and convoyed 
by Commodore Hotham. This detachment ar- 
rived fafe at Barbadoes, on December the 1th, 
where they joined Admiral Barrington. Without 
ſuffering the troops to land, an expedition was un- 

dertaken againſt the iſland St. Lucia, and con- 


ducted with great ſkill and ſucceſs; but ſcarcely 


had the laſt French flag been firuck, when 


D*'Eftaing 


t out from Boſton for the Weſt In- 
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D'/Eſtaing appeared in view of our fleet and army. 
The moſt active vigilance was now neceſſary, in 
orden to 8 our fleet; and in the morning, 
when D' Eſtaing bore down, upon them with ten 
ſail of the line, how were received with ſq. 19 0 
firmneſs, as to be obliged: to draw off. With 
twelve ſail the French commander renewed tbe 
fight in the-afternoon; but, after a warm engage 
ment, was obliged to retreat in great confuſion, 
and without having: made any impreſſion on the 
Britiſh: lines; and next day he ſet ſail, and an- 
chored in tbe evening off 'Grofs:lflet, about two 
leagues to the northward. Ehe ſituation of the 
Bruiſh ſhips was, in this affair, truly critical, and 
the honour they reaped very conſpicuous, After 
the departure of D*'Eſtaing, the troops were em- 
ployed in ſecuring the ſtrong holds, and taking 
every poſition, and precaution that c ireumſtances 
of time and place would permit. In an attempt 
by land, with five thouſand troops, D'Eſtaing ſuf- 
fered ſeverely, and was obliged to retire in great 
di ſorder, after having loſt a confiderablenumber in 
killed and priſoners. It is ſaid, that four hundred 
men were Filleg on the ſpot, five hundred fo deſ- 
perately wounded as tobe rendered incapable of ſer- 
vice, and ſix hundred more were ſlightly wounded. 
The lofs on our fide was inconſiderable; the repu- 
tation gained by our troops greater than that in 
almoſt any other action. D' Eſtaing, ſome days 
after, embarked his troops, and abandoned the 
iſtand, which now capitulated, and the det 
granted them very favaurable conditions. 
In Britain, diſappointed as ſhe now was of re- 
conciliation with the colonies, involved in an un- 
expected war with. France, and without a ſingle 
ally, it became neceſſary to call forth the ſtrength 
of 5 nation * * 1 9 "The mi- 


litia 
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 - Hitia were embodied, and camps formed in dif- 


ferent places; and not. a few conceived great 


hopes from the appointment of Admiral Keppel 


to the command of the grand fleet at Portſmouth. 

This fleet was found in a very inſufficient condi- 
tion; but ſo vigilant and active were the admiral's 

endeavours, that about June he was enabled to 
take the ſeas with twenty ſail of the line, and a 
promiſe of reinforcement. There were man 

important objects to be committed to this fleet; 
France had at this time a ſtrong fleet at Breſt, de- 
ſigned for ſome great expedition, and our com- 
mercial fleets were on their way home; to This 
may be added the neceſſity of having our coafts in 
a continual ſtate of ſecurity. At the time that 


the admiral failed, war had not been declared, nor 


even repriſals ordered; ſo that when two French 
frigates appeared taking a ſurvey of the fleet, 
"while in the Bay of Biſcay, the admiral found 
- himſelf not a little perplexed. Determined, 
however, to abide by the conſequences. of ſuch 
conduct as the neceſſity of the moment, ſuggeſted, 

he gave orders for a general chace. Alter an ob- 


ſtinate engagement, one of the frigates vas taken, 
and ſoon after another; from which the admiral 


learnt, that the fleet under his command, "bore. a4 
very conſiderable proportion to any that could 


be brought out againſt him. To his ing xpreſſible 


ſurprize, when he came within tg t. of .Uſhant, 
he learned that the French fleet in reſt-road, aßd 
Breſt-water, amounted to thirty-two. Jail "of the 
line, beſides ten or twelye, frigates... "Ts. * 
ſuperiority reduced him. to. 175 NECE 17 of. 515055 
ing to Portſmouth. REY bis arrival, 00 bar 
\ Was made out againſt 3 althoug gh. king e 
frigates, and returning ibn his Ratign, e two 
0p rations s directiy contrary to his Gre. 4 
i 
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did.not, however, eſcape a great ſhare of abuſe 
from thoſe newſpapers which are commonly called 
miniſierial, and which are believed to defend the 
meaſures of government from venal motives. Be 
that as it may, the admiral paid very little atten- 
tion to anonymous ac cuſers, but made ſuitable pre- 
parations for taking the ſeas again; and, by the 
arrival of ſome trade-ſhips from the Weſt-Indies, 
he was furniſhed with an additional ſupply of 
men; ſo that, on July the gth, he was enabled to 
Put to ſea with twenty-four fail of the fine, and 
was on the way joined by fix more, with one ad- 
_ ditional frigate, and two fire-fhips. The French 
King made the capture of his frigates a pretence 
for ordering repriſals; this was retorted on the part 
Of Britain, and war was now virtually proclaimed, 
although the accuſtomed ceremony was not, and 
has not fince been performed. The day before 
the Britiſh. fleet failed from Portſmouth, the 
French fleet failed from Breſt, amounting to thir- 
'ty-two fail of the line, with a great number of 
trigates, under the command of the Count D'Or- 
Villiers, aſſiſted in his ſeveral diviſions by Admiral. 
the Count de Guichen, Count Duchaffault, M. de 
'Rochechevart, the Duke de Chartres, Count de 
Graſſe, and M. de la Motte Piquet. The Engliſh 
fleet was divided into three diviſions; the van 
commanded by Admiral Harland, of the Red, 
and the rear by Sir Hugh Palliſer, of the Blue. 
Rear Admiral Campbell acted as firſt captain on 
board Admiral Keppel's ſhip. The fleets came 
in fight of each other on the 23d of July. When 
the French commander perceived that Keppel's 
fleet had been reinforced, he avoided an engage- 
ment; and as night was faſt coming on, the latter 
formed a line, leaving it to the enemy to make an 
attack. In the morning the French fleet had 
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gained the weather-gage, by which they had it 
in their power to hazard or avoid an action. Ad- 
miral Keppel had many motives for attempting to 
bring on a general engagement; among none of 
the leaſt was the protection of the two Eaſt In- 
dia, and two Weſt India fleets hourly expected. 
It was. probable, at the ſame time, that the French 
commander had hopes of a reinforcement. Mr. 
Keppel diſcontinued the ſignal for preſerving the 
line of battle, and put up that for chaſing to wind- 
ward. In this manner he kept up a chace, in or- 
der to ſeize the firſt opportunity of a change of 
wind, to bring the enemy to a cloſe and deciſive 
8 5 Fo. 
On the morning of the 27th of July, the vice- 
admiral of the blue was rather more to leeward 
than his ſtation required; upon which Mr. Keppel 
threw out a ſignal for ſeveral ſhips of that divi- 
ſion to chaſe to windward. About eleven o'clock, 
the fleets were ſo ſhifted by changes of wind, not 
eaſily underſtood by landmen, | that an engage- 
ment ſeemed inevitable, which the French endea- 
voured to avoid by putting about to a contrary 
tack, inſtead of lying to, and receiving the Bri- 
tiſn fleet in a line of battle on the ſame tack; ſo 
that the ſhips could only engage as they paſſed. 
In this ſituation, any Britiſh: ſhip that could fetch 
the head of the French fleet, would engage with 
every ſhip in their line. This mode is obviouſly 
diſadvantageous for the purpoſes of a general en- 
n but there was now no choice. The 
French began by firing from a great diſtance 
at the headmoſt of Sir Robert Harland's divi- 
ſion, who did not return a ſingle ſhot nll they 
came very near: the example was followed by the 
reſt of the Britiſh fleet, ſo that in a ſhort time they 
vVere all in battle. The action laſted about three 

1651 „ A t hours, 
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hours, and both ſides did confiderable execution. 
As ſoon as the ſmoke permitted Admiral Keppel 
to make an obſervation, he perceived that the vice 
_ admiral of the red, with part of his diviſion, had 
already tacked, and was ſtanding towards the 
enemy ; but that none of the other ſhips, which 
were come out of action, had yet tacked. His 
own ſhip, the Victory, was not in a condition for 
immediate tracking; but, notwithſtanding her da- 
mages, ſhe was the firſt ſhip that wore. of the 
center diviſion, and that got round again towards 
the enemy. Hauling down the fignal for battle, 
He made the ſignal for forming the line of battle 
a-head. The Victory now was a-head of all the 
center and red diviſions, and had time to unbend 
her main topſail, (which had been rendered totally 
unferviceable,) while the ſhips a-ſtern were get- 
ting into their reſpective ſituations. The vice- 
admiral of the blue was a- head of the Victory, his 
proper ſtation, yet diſregarded the ſignal, quitted 
his ſtation, paſſed his admiral to leeward on the 
contrary tack, and never came into the line during 
the reſt of the day. By this manœuvre, the Vic- 
tory, the neareſt ſhip to the enemy, was ſupported 
by no more than three or four of her own divi- 
Hon. Sir Robert Harland, with fix or ſeven of 
His divifion ready for ſervice, was to the wind- 
ward; other ſhips were far a- ſtern; and five, diſ- 
abled in their rigging, were at a great diſtance to 
- Jeeward; ſo that all the force which the admiral 

could collect for the engagement, at three o'clock, 
was twelve ſhips. ' The French, obſerving the 
expoſed ſituation of the Britiſh ſhips which had 
fallen to leeward to repair damages, formed an 
intention of cutting them off from the reſt of the 
line. The admiral, perceiving their defign, ſtood 
athwart the van of the enemy, in a diagonal . 
3 . | IoOr 
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for the protection of his ſhips; ordering Sir Ro- 
bert Harland to form his diviſion at a diſtance, : 
a-ſtern of the Victory, in order to cover the rear, 
until. the vice-admiral of the blue ſhould obey the 
ſigval, and bring bis diviſion into it's proper fta- 
tian. 1 Ad ian Fag. In the grand CE | 
D mira . Having accompliſhe 

Ns. motions, e of che diſabled 
 thips, he repeated his ſignals for the ſhips to come 
into his wake ; but, by ſome unlucky. repetition of 
the ſignal by the vice-admiral, it was nat obeyed 
as Keppel intended. The vice-admiral of the 
blue ſtill continuing to windward, a frigate was 
diſpatched ta him, with expreſs orders that he 
ſhould bear doyn into Admiral Keppel's wake; 
this produced no effect; and, before another fi 1 
for theſe ſhips to take their ſtation in the ine 
could be obeyed, night came on, and interrupte 
all farther operations. On the return of day-. 
light, the Britiſh fleet deſeried the French fleet at : 
an immenſe diſtance, bearing for the port of Breſt; 
in 3 few. hours they were entirely. out of ff 

The loſs of men in the Britiſh ſhips amounted o 
an hundred and thirty - three ſlain, and three hun- 
dred and ſeventy- chree wounded. Private ace 
counts from France eſtimate their loſs at twg. 
- thouſand killed and ctr Leaving @ proper 

feree for the proxection of e bound 
_ fleet, Admiral Keppel . to Plymouth t 
reiz. He ſoon was enabled to put to ſea, which 

be kept as long as the ſeaſon would permit. The 
French fleet were allo at fea, but ftudiouſly; . 
an gngagg ent. When, on the approach of wine 


Ut 13 
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Ter, Admiral; returned, he was Werle 
both at SHER IT: 9 with great marks of 
approbatiots The above brief ae. 
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difficult to give any account of it unniixed with 
_ thoſe terms of art that are more unintelligible 
than any örhers: it muſt reſt with the hiſtorian 
to take Nis deciſion from that of the public trial. 
The patlfament met on November the 28th. 
His Majeſty remarked, that in the time of pro- 
found peace; without pretence of provocation, or 
colour of complaint, the cburt of France had not 
Forborne to diſtutb the public tranquillity, in 
Molation of the faith of thewties, and the general 
nights of fovereigns; at firſt, by the clandeſtine 
ho Ke be and other aid, to the revolted ſub- 
jects in North America; afterwards, by avowing 
openſy their ſupport; and entering into formal 
engagements with the leaders of the rebellion; and, 
at length, by committing open hoſtilities and de- 
predations, a nd by an actual invaſion of the do- 
minions in America and the Weſt Indies. His 
Majcfty faid; it would have afforded bim great 
fäatisfaction to have informed the parliament of 
the "ſucceſs" of the American conciliatory/tmea- 
| ſhres; but chat he dĩd not doubt of the concurrence 
and ſupport of parliament in adive exertions. 
It is remarkable, that in this ſpeech,” of which 
the above is the principal part, no mention what- 
ever is made of the war in America! In the 
| 7 of 'the debates on the addreſs from the 
Joufe of Commons, an amendment was pro- 
poſe®'by'#'meriber 19-oppsſition; enquiring, b. 
„ hat fataf councils; and? unhappy ſyſtems of 
policy, achis country had been reduce de her 
Sprefent firästzon.“ The arguments of 'oppo- 
nion, in- favour of this: amendment, tended, as 


* 


- ofvalt6 demonſtrate the ineaßaeity of the pre- 
Fent ininiſtersiſof the putpbſes of conducting the 

wir, ahd their inconfůiſteney in every ſtep of it's 
P rogtefs. The- friends of miniſtry declined en- 
„ ] ̃òĩF”·˙ö... os gol 
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tering into any diſcuſſion of the old ſubjects, £can= 
ſining thein ſpeeches tor a defence of their ma- 
nagement if our naval force, and the eyacuation 
of Philadelphia. One, of the commiſſioners, how 
eyer, Who had returned ſome time before the 
meeting of, ;parliamenty gave his opinion; or, con- 
tinuing the: ſyſtem of _cgercipn,,and accompany- 
ing. -canceſſion with force; that he believed that 
tworthixds of the people: of America were deſirous 
to returngte their connection with Great Bri Thor 
but were deterred. by a ſurrounding army, and the 
diffidence.they had in the ſupport of government; 
and chat the retreat of the army from Philadel- 
phia gecaſioned the failuxe of the .conciliatory 
plans. The amendment was rejected by a. majo- 
rity of two hundred and twenty-ſeven to an hun- 
dred. and ſeven::.,ln.the. Houſe:'of Lords, the-peers 
in oppofition; propoſed. no amendment, but con- 
demned the whole in all; it's parts. The lords in 
adminiſtration thought 3 it à very odd meaſure-to 
condemn, the! addreſs,, without. ſuhſtituting ang-. 
ther in it's place. Ihe majority in favour ol the 
addreſa was ſixty- ſeven to thirty-five, who Po- 
doddd a, total negative upon the whole. 
In conſequence of a motion for the purpoſe, 2 
copy of the valedictory magiſeſto of the, js Ak 
fioners was laid before the Houſe of nons on 
December. the 4th... Mr. Coke moved for an ad- 
dreſs to his Majeſty, expreſſing that the ſenſe of 
the Houſe was directly againſt thoſe exceptionable 
paſſages in the manifeſto, which were inconſiſtent 
with, that e and generous courage, which, 
at all times, have iſtinguiſhed, the Britich nation; 
Were dubverſive of the maxims Which hase been 
e among | chriſtians and civilized, com- 
munities; derogatory 1d the bel the crown 
al — endir cer ds c the ſpirit, and 
427 > ng | ſubvert 
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fubvert the diſcip! ine of his 'Majeſty's armics, and 
to etpoſe his innocent ſubjects, in all parts of his 
dominions, to cruel and cuinous retaliations. In 
defence of this motion, the employment of the 
Indians, and converting Engliſh ſoldiers into aſſaſ- 
fins, degrading the profeſſion of arms, and ex- 
changing the humane temper of Britons for the 
blood-thirfty minds of Cherokees, were ſeverely 
reprobated; and it was alledged, that ne peace 
could originate from miniſters who had thus le- 
velled thoſe diſtinctions that elevated the cha- 
racter of Britain, and had precluded every idea of 
fication by cruel and irritating ocations. 
; on the other hand, ſaid that the dec lara- 
dan in queſtion merely went to warn the Ame- 
ricans of their danger in pe in a- revolt, 
and in an unnatural connection with France; and 
that they ſhould be no longer conſidered as fel- 
Tow-ſubjeRs, but as part of the French nation. 
Phey diſclaimed every idea of barbarity in the 
condud of the war, and wondered how gentle- 
men coul ſo miſunderſtand the terms of che de- 
ctatation. To this oppofition anſwered, that 
there could be no id derRan ding; the words 
were plain, that the war was now to be conducted 
2th a degree of rigour hitherto unknown 2 I they 
© hd hitherto refrained from the extremes of war, 
4 and the deſolation of the country.“ In this aſſer- 
tion oppoſition were powerfully ſeconded by one 
of the commiſſioners; who, although he defended 
the meaſure, declared that the proclamation did 
mean a. war of defolatian, and esa mean no- 
ching elfe. The miniſtry were aſtoniſhed at this 
declaration, which aſſented to à fact eontrary to 
all ther profeſſions, General Burgoyne-power- 
Clare ly attacked the American ſeexetary, and de- 
lared that n ne dE-expe from that 
12 quarter, 
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- 254 while he continued in offiee. Lord 
Germaine anſwered „that he had always 
N according to the beſt of his judgment. 

The ed addreſs was rejected by ca majo- 

rity of two hundred and nine to one hundred and 

twenty-one. A fimilag propoſal in the — 
of Lords was rejected by Sep- againſt thir- 
ty ſeven: a proteſt was entered, | in favour. of the 
addreſs, by thirty one peers. 

About this time, the conduct of Admiral Kept 

— and Sir Hugh Palliſer, on the 27th of July, 

ame a matter of diſeuſſion both within and 
without doors. It would be endleſs to enumerate 
the many acrimonious ſpeeches in the houſe, the 
ſevere and almoſt univerſal cenſures paſſed on the 
ee of = Hugh Falliſer, and the variety of 
allegations a uiries propoſed in parliament. 
| 8 ſuffice, Mie — 45 was the he 55 of Ad. 
miral Keppel, by court- martial, at Port- 

mouth, during the Chriſtmas receſs. The 1779. 

trial began the 7th of January, and conti: 

nued until the 13th of February following. After 
this long fitting of thirty days, the admiral was 


- acquitted of every charge laid againſt him, in the 


fulleſt, cleareſt, and moſt honourable manner; and 
it was declared in the fentence of the court, that 
the charge was malicious and ill- founded. Fhe 
day after the ſentence was pronounced, a motion 
was made in the Houſe of Commons, Fhat the 
thanks of this houſe be given to the Honourable 
Auguſtus Keppel, for his diſtinguiſhed courage, 
conduc, and ability, in defending. this kingdom 
in the eourſe of the laſt ſummer, effectually pro- 
_ tecting it's trade, and more particularly for his 
having gloxioully upheld the honour of the Britiſh 
flag on the 27th and 28th of July laſt; A ſimilar 
motion: was made in the Houſe of Lords, and 
e both 
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both were agreed 0 unanimobſly. | Rejoicings 
| 200k place throughout London and Weſtminſter, 
not unattended with riots, and thoſe dangerous 
marks rof indignation which the mob take every 
5 portunity to inflict. Sir Hugh Palliſer, the 
ect of univerſal eontempt. or, at leaſt, whom 
 nobody'openly'dared to defend, reſigned all his 
-employments, even to his feat in the houſe, ex- 
5 1 only his vice-admiralſhip. Tr was al- 
jedged, however, at the ſame time; that Admiral 
Keppel was received at court, and treated by the 
admiralty, in a manner more cool and queſtionable 
than it was natural to rpc from the late deci- 
Hon of the court- martial. OS 
The firſt lord of the admiralty Beckie now a 
particular mark for the attacks of oppoſition; and 
rom ſome papers, which in conſequence of an 
addreſs had been hid before the houſe; Mr. Fox 
moved the following reſolution :** Thar it appears 
s to this houſe, that the ſending Admiral Keppel, 
in the month of June laſt, to a ſtation off the 
« coaſt of France," with a "ſquadron of twenty 
* ſhips of the line, and four frigates, at'a time 
« when a French fleet, conſiſting, as there is great 
*reaſon to believe, of thirty-two. ſhips' of the 
line, and certainly of rwenty-feven, with a great 
number of frigates; was at Breſt, and ready to 
put to ſea, was a meaſure greatly hazardous to 
«the: fatety of the kingdom, without any proſpect 
of an adequate advantage.” In anſwer to the 
arguments with which Mr. Fox detended this re- 
ſolution, the friends of miniſtry ſaid, that it v ould 
be neceſſary to eſtabliſh the fact, ** chat there were 
* twenty-ſeven ſhips'of the line in Breſt, before 
the houſe could ground a reſolution; much leſs-a 
cenſure, upon it; that the evidence; to wit, the 
papers found on -board Toy frigates which 55 
Fon 5 . mira 
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miral Keppel took, was inſufficient, as thoſe papers 
were without dates, and contained nothing more 
than an order to provide anchorage for ſucha cer 
tain. number of ſhips, which ſhips might, or might 
not, have been ready. Beſides, as ſeveral French 
merchantmen had been allowed to paſs through 
the Britiſh fleet, the ſtrength of which, of courſe, 
they would report at Breſt,” how came it about 
that the French fleet did not immediately ſeek to 
engage a force ſo inferior? To this particular 
oppoſition anſwered, that DꝰOrvilliers could not 
leave Breſt; without ſpecial orders from his court 
until he ſhould be aſſured that Admiral Byron had 
left the Channel: this had evidently been the caſe, 
for as ſoon as Admiral Byron's deſtinat ion was 
known at Paris, orders were ſent to D'Orvilliers 
to put to ſea. They likewiſe alledged that prooſs 
of the ſtrength and number of the Breſt fleet had 
been procured by Admiral Keppel from ſeveral 
of the French ſeamen: ho had newly come out of 
Breſt. This did not ſerve to promote the ſuc- 
ceſs of the motion, for, on a diviſion, it was re- 
23 by a majority, however, only of thirtys 
J 6 243.1557 %%% ⁰ òPR. ̃ĩ̃ ̃. 
Not diſcouraged by this failure, Mr. Fox, a few. 

days aſter, brought on the buſineſs in another 
ſhape: and as the former reſolution was parti- 
cular, this tended to eſtabliſi a general fact, as 
well known to foreign powers as to ourſelves, and 
as notorious to every individual in the nation, as 
to the cabinet. The motion was, That it ap- 
{ pears to this houſe, that the ſtate of the navy, 
« on. the breaking out of the war with France, 
« W]VrVͤVᷣvery uncqual xo what this houſe and the na- 

_ « tion had been led to expect, as well from the 
declarations of his Majeſty's: miniſters, as trom 
_ « the great ſums of money granted, and debts 
CV an 
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« incurred, for that ſervicez and inadequate to 
«the exigencies of the various ſervices, for 
© which it is the duty of the miniſter to have 
provided at fo important/a.crifis.””. Miniſterial 
friends alledged, that the facts upon which this 
reſolution was founded were unfairly ſtated, and 
they denied the ſuperiority of the French over 
the Britiſn in the Channel and in America; that, 
with reſpect to the Mediterranean, it was impoſ- 
fible to provide a ſuitable defence for every part 
of our. poſſeſſions, and that therefore miniſters 
conſidered the defence of ſuch as were moſt im- 

nt, or moſt expoſed. ' Lord Howe, in anſwer 
to this, faid, that if the Mediterranean fervice 
Mould be neglected, this country could not pre- 
ſerve it's natural ſuperiority; and that he had left 
his profeſſional employment, becauſe he was con- 
vinced he never could de uſeful to his country 
under it's preſent counſellors. Admiral Keppel, 
in a long ſpeech, replete with facts, demonſtrated 


the negligence and inſufficiency of the admiralry- 


board to thoſe a hr jo purpoſes intraſted to 
them. The fulneſs of the houſe gave miniſtry, 
however, that confidence. which their 1 
were unequal to, and a divifion being called for, 
the motion was rejeRcd by two hundred and forty- 
fix to an hundred and feventy-four, This deci- 
fion was followed by the reſignation of Admiral 
Keppel; who ſaid he never could think of re. 
fuming a command under the preſent naval ad- 
miniſtration. Sir Robert Harland, Capt. Gower, 
Sir John Lindſey, and ſome other officers, quitted 
the ſervice about the ſame tinmeee. 
About the middle of February, Sit Philip Jen. 
nings Clerk made an attempt, a8 he had done laſt 
feſſion, to diſqualify comractors from ſitting 5 
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the houſe. The motion was: carried, upon à di- 
viſion; by a majority of an hundred and fifty. 
eight to an hundred and forty- three; but on the 
ſecond reading the bill was loſt, upon the motion 
of referring it to a committee; the queſtion was 
rejected by a majority of forty Cone: after which 
the miniſter moved that it might be laid by for 
ſour months, which was carried. Two or three 
days after it was moved, that the houſe ſhould re- 
ſolve itſelf into a committee, in order to conſider 
of graming further relief to proteſtant diſſenting 
miniſters and ſchool-maſters. Some high church 
men oppoſed this toleration, but without effi 
as the bill, framed for the purpoſe, was carri 
through both houſes with facility. © + 
We have ſeen the unwillingneſs of parliament 
to attend, in any material degree, to the grievances 
of Ireland. The complaints from that country be. 
dame every day louder. Beſides the loſſes the 
ſuſtained from the American war, and the ancient 
teſtraints upon her commerce, an embargo had 
been continued from the year 1776. Their beef 
and butter were'periſhing in their warehouſes, and 
their linen trade contracted to almoſt nothing. 
The embargo had anſwered no beneficial purpoſè. 
The want of Iriſh proviſions had not retarded the 
armaments of the French, and their Weſt India 
illands were ſupplied on as good terms as our own 
_ Ilands, with many articles. In the northern parts 
of Germany, and other countries adjoining to the 
Baltie, the traders had begun their trade of curing 
and packing beef, and had ſent conſiderable quan- 
tities of it to French markets; and although they 
had as yet made but' flow progreſs i in the art, it 
was evident they ſoon would take it entirely from 
the Iriſn; who did not ſcruple to affirm, that the 
caube of the a was merely the avarice of | 
contractors. 
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contractors. |. Added to theſe: complaints, it was 
found that the rents in Ireland had been very 
much increaſed. The people were poor, and deſ- 
titute of employment; and although about twenty 
thouſand of them had received. relief trom chari- 
table donations and ſubſeriptions in Dublin, yet 
this went but a ſhort way to remedy the general 
and growing evil. The members of the Houſe 
of Commons, who repreſented: theſe: grievances, 
were of opinion that neceſſity ought now to im- 
pelius to the preſervation of what remained of 
our empire; that however loyal the Iriſh had 
3 hitherto; yet there were bounds to which 
t would be both cruel and unjuſt to drive them; 
and if we ſhould remain their maſters. by a conti, 
nuance of griping tyranny, as ſoon as a peace was 
brought about, they would emigrate to America, 
and tranſport to that country thoſe manufactures, 
arts, and induſtry, from which this country reaped 
undeniable advantages. The exports from Eng- 
land to Ireland, on an average of ten years, 
amounted to 2, 057, oool. yearly. The exports from 
Ireland to England, upon an average of the ſame 
time, did not exceed 1, 353, oool. annually; ſo that 
the balance of trade in favour of England ex- 
cceded ſeven millions ſterling in that time. This 
was excluſive of the inimenſe ſums drawn, from 
that country every year, under the heads, rents to 
abſentees, penſions, and the emoluments of places 
to thoſe who never ſaw the countty; appeals: in 
law and equity; buſineſs and pleaſure. The de- 
creaſe of the exports : from England to Ireland 
during the laſt two years, amounted upon an ave- 
tage to no leſs than 716,000]; per year. 
On the other ſide, it was alledged, that if the 
diſtreſſes of Ireland were ſo: great as repreſented, 
which was doubtful, it was not owing ſo much to 
40161509 | | | the 
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A ernment. | Ther Ick had e 
trom 19 8 American war, England had much more 
ſo; and while gentlemen were apprehenſive of a 
rebellion” in Ireland, they ſhould reflect on the 
much more dangerous conſequences of one in 
England; which we had juſt cauſe to dread, if an 
addition were made to the diſtreſſes of our manu- 
facturers. Infldenced by theſe and fimilar* argu- 
ments, and the remonſtrances of ſome. trading” 
ton ns, 1 0 0 continued to reſuſe that relief 
"which the Iriſh' demanded.” RF 
About the middle of April, Mr. Fox made a 
Freth attempt towards a vote of cenſure etl 
"Lord Sandwich, moving for an addreſs to the 
- throne that his M4 ajeſty dad be pleaſed to re- 
move the Far! of Sandwich from his Majeſty's 
Preſence, copricils, and ſervice, on account of 
miſconduct in his office; as firſt commiſſioner of 
the admitalty; and of the 'genieral ill ſtate of the 
navy, at the moſt critical 13 ſons, under his ad- 
miniſtration.— The principal arguments againſt 
this motion were, that as they had put a diſtinct 
negative on each allegation upon which the mo- 
tion was founded, they could not. now aſſent to a 
motion not eſtabliſhed by facts. Mr. Fox replied, 
that although the cenſure might not reſult from 
any one charge taken fepararely, it certainly did 
ſo from the whole. The negle&'of reinforcing 
Lord Howe, and of our trade and fortreſſes in the 
Mediterranean, with the more palpable negligence 
. month of June laft, taken together, rind 


| 1 pid form juſt cauſe. of cenſure, ' Ther re was 
little reaſon to expect, that a man WHO had ſhewn 
himſelf,” on every becafion, g incapable” of [the 
duties of his Hs. wobld be rhe proper petfon to 
enxtricate 
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entricate the nation from the diſgraceful difficultics 


brave officers, and the general diſcontents created 


In the.navy, were charges of a nature too important 
to be eaſily evaded, and were of themſelves ſuf- 
. Hcient cauſes of removal. —After a tedious debate, 
in which the conduct of Lord Howe and Admiral 
Keppel furniſhed confiderable matter for diſtrac- 
tion of public opinion, the motion was rejected by 
two hundred and twenty-one. to an hundred and 
But Lord and General Howe had fo often heard 
. themſelves the objects of invective in the houſe, 
and ſo many doubts. thrown out relative to their 
conduct, that they now became very loud in their 
requeſts fora [he Wag e 2 into their con- 
duct in the American war. Miniſters, upon this, 
denied that they made any charge againſt the noble 
brothers, yet had no objection to lay the American 
Papers before the houſe. . General Burgoyne em- 
braced this opportunity of promoting an enquiry 
into his part of the affair, and the houſe reſolved 
itſelf into a committee. The miniſter, however, 
was. greatly averſe from this enquiry ;. he ſaw no 
ploy: for it ; the conduct of Sir William Howe 
was ſufficiently juſtified in the papers laid before 
the houſe ; and if there had been an accuſation 
laid againſt the commanders, ſurely the conſidera- 
tion of military affairs was above the cognizance 
of the houſe, and properly belonged to courts.ap- 
pointed ſor the purpoſe; and if che intention of 
gentlemen, by this enquiry, was not to.throw an 
oblique. cenſure on miniſters, it was not eaſy to 
underſtand what good. purpoſe it could ſerve. To 
this it was anſwered, that the conduct of miniſters, 
and that of commanders, were too fatally con- 
nected in this war, and that the plans and the 
F means 
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into which he had involved it. Tbe Toſs of many 
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means muſt be examined together. o deny the 8 
competence of the houſe to inſtitute this enquiry, 
waz a daring violation of the privileges of parlia- 


ment. On this occaſion, Sir William Howe: pro= . - 


poſed that Earl Cornwallis ſnould be examined, 
* a t — general conduct of the American — 
e to military points generally and particularly.“ 
The miniſter, hearing this, —— propoſed an 
amendment, That Lord Cornwallis de called 
* in, and examined relative to general and parti- 
* cular military points, touching the general 
«conduct of the American war.“ Nothing could 
excite greater indignation than this evaſion of 
enquiry and truth; but on a diviſion, the mi- 
nifter carried his amendment by an hundred and 
eighty- nine to an hundred and fifty- five. The 
main queſtion being then put, was rejected hy an 
hundred and eighty to an Wee fifty- eight. 
This feemed 10 give a finiſhing blow to the en- 
quiry; but oppoſition were determined not to let 
it periſh in this manner, and renewed the motion 
for the examination of Lord Cornwallis, a few - 
days after, ſo ably ſupported, that no means em- 
ployed by the minifter were ſufficient to fruſtrate 
the fair hearing of that noble Lord. Beſides 
Lord Cornwallis, Major General Grey, Sir Andrew 
Snape Hammond, with others, were enamined, 
and the following facts reſulted from their evi- 
denoe. The force ſent to America was at no 
time equal to the ſuhjugation of the country; 
which proceeded partly from the averſion of the 
people to the government of Great Britain, and 
partly from the nature of the country, which ob- 
ſtructed many military operations. Several other 
local points were eſtabliſhed,” which tended to a 
refutation'; of the charges brought againſt the 
commander in chief. It was at the ſame time 
MES . | 1 8 proved, 
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proved; that the Ainericatrminiſter had been con- 
ſtantly reminded of the difficult and impractic able 
natime of the wars that he had diſc redited what 
us ſaid on the fubjeR; and ſem not out the ne- 
ceſſary ſupplies; and what reinſorcement be at 
lengti had ſent, came ioo late ſor any +7 png 
importance in che campaign. 
After a variety of facts, tending to — 
ef the commander in chief and the cenſure of the 
American ſeeretary, had been eſtabliſned, evidence 
as moved to be heard on the other ſide. The 
oppoſition at firſt reprobated the defign ol bring 
ing up American reſugees, penſioners, and cuſ- 
tom-houſci:officers,: to ĩimpeaeb and ſet aſide the 
evidence of military men of high rank and great 
_- profeſſional. knouledge. IThis objectien being 
over=ruled; orders were iſſued ſor the attendance 
of General Kobertſon, General. Jones, John Max- 
well, and others. During the time that inter- 
vened between the calling and appearance of 
mheſe gentlemen, evidence was heard on the part 
of- General: Burgoyne. The officers. examined 
8 Guy Carleton, Earl of Balcarras, Captain 
— Harrington, Major Forbes, Cap- 
— and Lieutenant Colonel King- 
ſton ; all of whom, excepting the firſt, were pre- 
ſent during the whole campaign. This evidence 
tended moſt clearly to acquit the genetal of every 
ſuſpicion of miſconduct, and to eſtabliſſi his cha- 
racter as an officer oſ 4 firſt abilities, and pecu- 
liarly the favourite of his army. Whether the ge- 
deral's orders for proceeding to Albany were pe- 
remptory or conditional, was ſtill a matter of opi- 
nion but two aſſertions were manifeſtly diſproved, 
vii thai General Philips, at the time of the con- 
vention, offered to force his way, with a part of 
3 ä back . 
ov 
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and that the late General Fraſer had diſapp : 
the paſſing'/Hudforrs Riverrt. 
This examination being cloſed; the witneſſes 
brought in oppoſition! to thoſe examined on the 
part of Sir Wiam Howefnow attended. Their 
evidence tended to eftablith the great majority 
(two-thirds; or four fiſths) df rhe people attached 
to the Britiſh government, and that the force ſem 
out from this country was entirely competent to 
have brought the war to à ſpeedy doncluſion; 
that the country of America did not afford aH 
extraordinary obſtructions to military operations; 
that” the rebel force was always inferior to 
the reports ſpread concerning it. The particu. 
lar manoeuvres” of General Howe were repro- 
bated by ſome of the vitneſſes, particularly one, 
named Galloway; who had been a lawyer in Ames 
rica, and à member of Congreſs, and who had 
come over to General Howe at a time when the 
rebel cauſe was nearly ruined. In conſequence 
of the charges which this perſon laid againſt Sir 
William Howe, that comtmnander requeſted that a 
particular day ſhould be appointed on which he 
might bring witneſſes to prove the falfity of the 
uſlertions; but ichis was refuſed, and tae co 
mittee ſoon aſter diſſolved The miniſtry: werd 

heartily tired of it, and oppoſition ſaw that it wa; 
to very little purpoſe to/inſtiturean enquĩry here 
the evidence of moſt able and experienced ans; | 
manders was to be ſer aſide by the private opl- 
nions, and hearſay knowledge, of perſons uneòſt- 
nected with military life, and incumpetent: co 
moe their aſſertions good. 291 68 awouti2goyt - 
A maval enquiry cook up the attention oſ the 
Houſe of Lordd during à confiderable pùrt of this 
ſeſſion. This :enquiry, whichltended priricipally 
to the ctiminatioſ of Lord Sand wioh was int 
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uted by the Earl of Briftal, affified' by. the Dukes 
of Bolton and Richmond, with the principal peers 
I. che oppoſition. The enquity was: attended 
vith no better ſueceſs than a ſimilar one had been 
in the Houſe of Commons: papers were refuſed 
. by:Lord Sandwieb, who pleaded his uſual excuſe 
of ſaereey, and every motion was negatived by 
rdat majorities. Lord Briſtol gave notice, that, 
on a particular day, he would move for the re- 
moval of Lord Sandwich, and wiſhed that noble- 
man to be prepared for his defence. The day 
Hned was April the 23d, when the Lord Briſtol 
entered on his intended buſineſs, .. His Lordſhip 

ſaid, that although he had now in his hand thoſe 


papers which had been refuſed to the houſe, yet 


be ſhould refrain from laying open any ſtate of 
our unhappy - circumſtances that might benefit 
our enemies. There were various methods of 
removing miniſters, as, a bill of impeachment, a 
Hill of attainder, a bill of pains and penalties, all of 
which tended to puniſh, as well as to remove; but 
that he ſhould: only move to addreſs his Majeſty 
$6 remove Lord Sandwich, and thus remove an 
. eyil without puniſhing the offender. He then 
made à motion, That: an humble addreſs be 
4 preſented to his Majeſty, that he will be gra- 
- *.giouſly pleaſed to remove the Right Honourable 
. John Earl of Sandwich, firſt commiſſioner for 
< Great Britain, and one of his Majeſty's moſt. 
KFhonowable privy council, from the ſaid office of 
_ ſuperfluous to recount all that was ſaid on this 
5 Motien. Lom Br iſtol brought ſpeeiſie charges, 
and Land Sandwich wade general dec larations of 
His innocence. The majarity for the rejection 
#844599 149 n. Twenty, five: Lords encered 
8 . 2 ſhort 


had: loſt Senegal: and laſtl Yo the admiralty, with. 


ill ſgunded charges by whom 
855 de laveideg, ee and Kleine * 
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&:ſhort;.proteſt againſt the rejection, and. Eord 
Briſtol: entered one from himſelf, giving his rea- 
ſons for moving for the removal, of. Lord Sand- 
wich. From this proteſt, the following. appear 
to be the grounds of accuſat ion. Since the year 
177%, 6,917,872ʃ. had been granted jor naval pur- 
poles, more than was granted in an equal number 
of years, between 1751 and 1759, for the uſe. of 
the navy, although ye had been four years at war 
with France within that period. The navy was re- 


duced from: hat it was in 177 1, when Lord Sand; 


wich ſucceeded to the head of that board, notwithr 


landing the immenſe ſums granted. for it's ſup- 


port and inereaſe fince, that time. No fleet was 


ſent out to watch the motions of the, Toulon fleet, 
nor any rene ſent to Lord e 
intelligence o 

| — twenty fail; of the line, was ſent o 


the ſaid Toulon fleet. Admi 


reſt, Mhen the commiſſioners. of the 3 
knew. or ought to have known, that the French 


fleet then actually at Breſt, and firing for ſea, con- 
ſiſted of thirty. two ſhips of the line. For want of 


reinforcement. or inſtructions ſent to Admiral Bar- 
rington, the valuable iſland of Dominica was loſt; 
and no na val force having been ſent. to: Africa, 


out any deliberation whatſogvers pregipitately ory 


deted a court · martial upon a nenen e > 
of great rank and, characters thereby, fruſtrating 
the ſalutary intentions of that diſcretionary pomer 


lodged; by thetcnſtantion in „ 


ſionęrs for executingi the oſſice ol lord high ad- 


miral af Great Britain; whereby, all malicious and 
ver exhibited) 
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The parliament had now exceeded their uſual 
length of ſeſſion, and had juſt rejected a motion 
for an addreſs of prorogation, when intelligence 
was brought of an event; than which nothing could 
have been more unfortunate, in the preſent ſitua- 
tion of public affairs. This was the decided part 
which Spain had taken with France and America, 
_ againſt Great Britain. On June the 179th, the 
_ miniſter delivered a meſſage to the houſe, which 
was in the following terms: The ambaſſador 
of the King of Spain having delivered a paper to 
Lord Weymouth, and ſignified that he has re- 
ceived orders from his court immediately to with- 
draw from this country ; his Majeſty has judged it 
neceſſary to direct a copy of that paper to be laid 
| before both [houſes of parliament, as a matter of 
the higheſt importance to the crown and people; 
and his Majeſty acquaints them; at the ſame time, 
that he has found himſelf obliged, in conſequence 
of this hoſtile declaration, to recall his ambaſ- 
fadorfrom Madrid. His Majeſty declares, in the 
moſt folemn manner, that his defire to preſerve 
and to cultivate peace and- friendly intercourſe 
with the court of Spain, has been uniform and ſin- 
cere ; and that his conduct towards that power has 
been guided by no other motives or principles 
His Majeſty ſees with the greateſt ſurprize the pre- 
Fences on which this declaration is grounded, as 
Torne'of the grievances enumerated in that paper 
Have never come to the knowledge of his Ma- 
jeſty, either by repreſentation on the part of the 
Catholic King, or by intelligence from any other 
quarter: and in all theſe caſes where applications 
have been received; the matter of complaint has 
been treated with the utmoſt attention, and put 
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into a courſe of enquiry and redreſs.” The meſ- 
ſage concluded with the firmeſt confidence, that 
the Commons, with the ſame zeal and public ſpi- 
rit which his Majeſty had ſo often experienced, 
would ſupport him in his reſolution to exert all 
the power and all the refources of the nation, to 
reſiſt and repel any hoſtile. attempts of the court 
The oppoſition did not let this opportunity paſs 


unemployed in recalling to miniſtry the many 


warnings they had received dean nen 
deſigns of the Houſe of Bourbon. The addreſs, 
however, was paſſed unanimouſly. Lord John Ca- 
vendiſh moved for another, praying, that his Ma- 
jeſty would give immediate orders for the collec. 


tion of his fleets and atmies in ſuch a manner, as 
that he might be enabled to exert the whole force 


of this country againſt the united force of the 
Houſe of Bourbon; but this whole force including 
that in America, the motion fell to the ground. 
In the Houſe of Lords, a clauſe of amendment, 


praying for a total change of men and meaſures, 


was propoſed, but rejected by ſixty- two to twenty= 
three. The Duke of Richmond then moved for 
another, to the following purport: That, in this 
critical moment, it would be deceiving his Ma- 
jeſty and the nation, not to reprefent to his Ma- 


jeſty, that the only means of reſiſting the powerful _ 


would be, by a total change of that ſyſtem, which 
had involved us in our preſent diffculties in Ame- 


riea, in Ireland, and at home. This motion was 


rejected by a majority of fiſty- ſeven to thirty-two, 


and produced 'a very ſtrong proteſt, ſigned by 


twenty herds; on 7, e de ty 
 Juſtbefare the adjournment, it wasipropoſed.in 
the Houſe of Commons:to double the national mi- 
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litia,” as the. fecurity of the country was at all 
events to be provided for. This did not meet 


with much oppoſition, taking rhe propoſal: for all 
in all, but great debates took place on propoſals of 
amendment. A bill was at the ſame time brought 
in, ſor taking away, for a kmited time, the legal 
exemptions from being preſſed to ſerve on board 
the navy, which ſeveral deſcriptions of men and 
apprentices, appertaining to the ſea, dr to mari- 


time affairs, had hitherto enjoyed; and alſo for 


ſuſpendiht the right of ſuing a writ of habeas 
corpus,” for: ſuch breaches of thoſe exemptions as 
bad already taken place from the ich of that 


month, dr? as might ſtill take place, be fore the 
final ratification: of the bifl. Ibe appearance of 
injuſtice and cruelty which this bill carried with 


it excited'much oppofition: but both it and the 


militia bill Were paſſed. The militia bill received 


_ fome àmendmenis in the Houſe of Lords, and was 
returned td the Houſe ef Commons in a ſtate ſo 


mbtilated;” that the miniſter with difficulty. ſup- 
ported the taunts of oppoſition, on the evident 


diſumion df ſentiments that prevailed amongſt 
inĩniſtets, and could not help feeling himſelf hurt 
: by the conduct: of his colleagues 


- The Spamſh maniſeſto mentioned in the me: 
ſage was*eonched: in very general terms; many 
charges vert thrown out at random, and many facts 


wanted thoſe circumſtances of time and pluce, and 
that ſpecification,” which could lead to proof. 


One thing; however, appeared, viz. that Spain had 
Heerſlempleyed as a mediator: *berween England 
and France and had been tranfacting a negocia- 


tin for ubdte eight months. An interference of 


this ſort was treated with great indignation by Mr. 


Piit 'in the laſt war, as eſtabliſhing a famih / com- 


Ti had been overlooked: ar the treäty of 
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Paris,” but now tente big „ce incon- 
veniences to this country., 
The p rorogation took. place 00 the 3 dof July: 
I the 10 eech moſt 58 6 ce ee 
for the oe great ang, of tia ſervices pe rlia= 
ment had rendered to his, Majeſty br ET: coun- 
Wo during the courſe of their long ittendance. 
Approbation was beſtowed: on the zeal which, they 
had an el in the ſup pport c of the juſt; and Tieceſ- 
_ tary War in which he was engag ed, and of the at- 
ntion which they had paid to the fate of Ireland. 
The Pha $, of 1 war had offered the court, of France 
| no reaſon to, triumph, on the conſequence. of their 
imjuſtige and breach of. public faith J and it was | 
truſted, that, by ſpirjted and. proſperous' exertions, 
that ambikigus. power might be brouz ht. to wi ith 
that they. had not, without. provocatiöff, or cauſe 
, of complaint; inſulteg. the eaten invaded the 
Tights of the crown. WI My: reſpect to Spain, what- 
ever colour, might be attempted to be put pon 
_ the unjuſt proceeding 0 that court, his "Majeſt jeſt 
. ln .conſcig us. that he had nothing to 21 
bimlelf y Wit The warmeſt Mes, > I bene 
: wad — thoſe clear demon rations, 9 loyalty and 
1 ffection 0 his perſon and: government, CHE c,” 
lament, ha, Wn upon that e Add! it | 
confidered, a AS:A a happy SR. to the, filter 'of tl 
arms, that the, increaſe of ifficulties ſerved, on 8 
to aug: 00 15 courage 1 05 conſtancy. © the na- = 
9 2 Was. ſad, 5 ſufficient than 8. could 
ng th e FRY ons for ine confidence 
* 0 155 Hh 10 for the: W 
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able proofs of their ſincere diſpoſition to put an 
end to thoſe troubles, that it was till oped, that 
the malignant defigns of the enemies of Great 
Britain, could. not long prevail againſt the evi- 
dent interefts of thoſe unhappy provinces. 

Neat the end of the preceding year hoſtilities 
commenced in the Eaſt Indies. The Eaſt India 
Company having formed a deſign of extirpating 
the e in India, of which they had be- 
cone exceedingly jealous, gave orders for an at- 
tack upon Pondicherry. Major General Munro, 
commander of the company's troops oh the coaſt 
of Coromandel, about the 2 fſt of Auguſt found his 
troops in ſufficient ſtrength for the ſiege, and im- 
mediately took poſſeſſion of the bound-hedge, 
within cannon-ſhot of the fortifications; by which 
all commbfiication with the country was cur off. 
Some unavoidable delays prevented the farther 
operations of the beſiegers until the 6th'and 7th of 
September, when they broke ground both on the 
nocth and ſouth ſides of the town. By this time 
their operations were greatly affiſted by the Eng- 
liſh fleet under Sir Edward Vernon, who had 
failed from Madras at the end of July, to block 
up Pondicherry. * As ſoon as he arrived on his 
ſtation, he perceived a French fleet, under M. de 
Tronjolly, conſiſting of one ſhip of ſixty- four, one 
7 thirty-ſix,” one of thirty-two guns, and two 
French Eaſt India ſhips armed. Sir Edward Ver- 
non's flett confiſted of one fixty, one twenty-eight, 
one twenty-gun ſhip, a ſloop, and an Faſt India- 


man. An engagement-enſued, and with fo much 


loſs to the French, that 8 thought 
of hazarding another, bur abandoned Pondicherty, 
which now. was blocked up both by fea and land. 
The garriſon, under M. de Bellecombe, governor 
and general commandant of all the French fettle- 
Folie. e ments 
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ments in India, made a brave defence. Before 
the middle of October, however, the artillery of 
the befiegers had gained ſo much ſuperiority, that 
preparations were made for a general aſſault. On 
the day preceding; the governor, in order to ſave 
uſeful lives, and prevent bloodſhed. without ad van- 
tage or honour, offered to capitulate. The con- 
ditions were generous, and agreeable to the con- 
quered. About three hundred pieces of artillery, 
lerviceable and unſerviceable, feli into the hands 
of the victors, together with all the public pro- 
perty; the private was ſecured to the owners. 
The company's troops, which amounted to 10, 5 
men, loſt about 224 ſlain, and had 693 wounded ; 
the garriſon, amounting to 3 had 200 men 
| Killed, and 480 wounded. : 
In America, the reduction of Georgia by the 
Ki forces inſpired the loyaliſts in che back. 
tb of North Carolina with freſh hopes: they 
had al ways heen 1 wich their preſent 
governors, and er to emancipated from 
their ſubjection, as embraced this 1 unity 
to take up arms. About ſeven hundred of therm 
aſſembled in the back-part of North Carolina; 
but, before they could effect any purpoſe of i 1 
portance, they were entirely defeated, with | 
havoc;-by the militia.' About three bundred of 
them, who remained alive, with ſome W | 
joined the royal ar 
Wen Britiſh — under Colonel Campbell had | 
as far vp the river as Auguſta, yet the 
N to the enemy in South Carolina 
—— Genetal Prevoſt to recall this party, 
collecting at the ſame time his forces within ſo 
eloſe a compaſs, that Hudſon ferry, at twenty- 
four miles diſtance, was the upper exttemity of the 
n formed Wong the frontiers from: the N 
511 'D d "LES | The 
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The continental troops, under General Lincoln, 
Which bad arrived for the: qumection of South 
Carolinas were poſted at Parzpſburgh; on the north 

tide of the river, and abo twenty miles above 
the town of Savannah. About two thouſand more, 
partly: militia, and partly regulars, under the 

command of: General Aſhe,:were. higher up the 
river ; and upon the; retreat, of Colonel Campbell 
from Auguſta, they were ordered to take poſt in a 
very ſt rang ſnuation on Briar-cree k, leaving their 
baggagt, and! paſſißg the riyer into Georgia. 
Here Lieutenant Colonel Pre voſt formed a deſign 
of attacking Several Aſhe; and ſuch as the im- 
Prudence of the latter in the diſpoſition of his 

troope that the purpoſt as effected moſt com- 
pletely, the Americans being ſurprized hile off 
their guard; and put to flight in great bodies; a 
few, only taking to atms, and adding ſome what to 
theit character hy an ineffectual defence. Many 
loſt cheir lives in che river nd ſwamp; and about 
tygorwerekinlled, and-200 taken, along with ſeven 
Hieces of eannon, almoſtt all their arms, ammuni- 
en: and what: baggage they had brought with 
them. The province being thus freed again 
fnoniahe ehm. the iotereſt o che loyaliſta began 
J gig. 1901 ongfic 
16UpfdpritGenerabELincglnkepthis-poſt;.but 
about the beginning of May: marched -withahe 
_ beſt part of his army towards Auguſta, where a 
meeting ef delegates for. the province of:Geatgia 
was appginted co. be held, Jeay ing bebindꝭ him, 
under the St of General Moultrie, a bodyroſ 
Igo men, biefly:of the milisa, o guard the 
paſſes of: 1 river and: ſwamps. 2 The departiire. 
of Lincoln ſuggsſted to Oberal Prevoſt-thepras- 


tesbility er rg Georgia. With this 


Ahe river is different parti Min 
1 nearly 
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nearly 3000 men, and nya. progrels ſo gapid. 
through' the ſyamps, that Moultrie's party, were, 
intimidated, abandoned the paſſes, and retired to- 
wards Charleſtowg-. After conſultation, with his 
ofneers, General Prevoſt determined to advance 
directly to this place. When General Lincoln un- 
derſtood this, he diſpatched a body of infantry 
it's defence, and followed with. his whole army. 
On. May the Iith, the Britiſhlarmy arrived at, 
Ashley river which they paſſed and, took poſt 
within canneg- bet from the.works of, Charles? 
ton. Skirsmiſhes enſued to little purpaſe che 
gatriſon and ton were required 10. ſur render: 
bur che tertus of negociation,not-being agreed Sd 
pregarations, Were, made in the ton for refifiancer - 
| General Prevoſt, now, weighing &yery circumd 
ſtance, the ſtrength of the enemy works, the ag 
vance and; ſuperiority. of Lincoln, and the dilads 
vantagecus nature, of the country, thought, proper 
to decamp at night; leaving a guard for, the ſecur- 
rity of Aſhley: ferry, and paſſed, to, the iſlands, 
St! James and. St. John, which era he ſouthward 
of Charleſtoun harbour, Where he waited:rill the 
artival of Iwo frigates of war, With ſupplies, ena 
bled the army ro-return to the ſouthward, Lhe 


Ihe 
| taking ef Port Royal became ho an iet of ger: 
ſire : M's harbqux, the excellent quafters Mhich att 

vquld afford ito thæ:troops, the: firiu fooring hich, = 
it gave them im South Carolina, were gonfidcra- 
tions that Weighed deeply with FErevoſt. xi 
While this deſign was ing agitatipn,. General, 
Lincoln, with,ac force eſtimated at. g οοσ men, nd 
eight pieces of cannon, 


„ dgter mind t ata 
Liutenant Colonel; Maitland,. Wh — 
poſted at tbe; paſs of Stone fer o ihe. inlem he 
teen, he. continent and nhe island bf St. John. 
Colonel! Meitlangts force b onſiſted of only S 
1 his ꝑoſt was advaniagenugang chę cou⸗ 
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rage of his troops ſo well directed, that the enemy 
were obliged to retreat with great loſs; which is 
- partly to be attributed to the ſtrength of the Bri- - 
tiſn works, and partly to a ſtrigg reinforcement 
which arrived, in time of the action, from the iſland 
of St. John. The ſeaſon now pur a period to fur- 
ther operations in this qu arten. 
_ *In the beginning of May, Sir Henry Clinton, 
- with Sir George Collier, commander of the ma- 
nine at New York, formed the plan of an expedi- 
tion to the Chefapeak, and a deſcent upon Vir- 
ginia. The naval and land forces were commanded 
Sir George Collier and Major General Ma- 
thews; Sir George, having paſſed by the capes of 
Virginia, left part of his fleet in Hampton-goad, 
td block up that port, and proceeded himſelf, with 
the fmaller ſhips of war and tranſports, up the 
Elizabeth river; the troops were inſtantly landed, 
and marched up to Portſmouth; the poſſeſſion of 
which was their firſt object. The paſſage to this 
town was covered by Fort Nelſon} the garriſon of 
which abandoned it upon the appearance of the 
King's troops; by which means not only the town 
of Fortſmouth; but that of Norfolk, fell into the 
hands of theſe troops. The fleet and army car- 
ried deſtruction wherever they went, and got poſ- 
ſeſſion of great quantities of ſtores and proviſions, - 
defigned for Waſhington's army. In ſhipping, 
the American loſs-was prodigious, and great hopes 
conceived on the part of the King's army con- 
cerning the loyalty of the province; where it was 
Purpoſed, by Sir George Collier, to attempt erect- 
ing the Britiſh ſtandard, and converting Portſ- 
mouth into a fortified place; but Sir Henry Clin- 
ton ſent an immediate order for the return of the 
troops, which, after deſtroying Fort Nelſon, and 
the ſtore-houſes and dock-yards, arrived fafe at 
New Lork near the beginning of June, and ag 
3 . ome 
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ſome troops under the command of Major Ge- 
neral Vaughan, in an expeditiqn up the North 
River: the naval department was ſtill under the 
e euere, Collier. On the following 
morning General Vaughan landed the greater part 
of his army on the eaſt ſide of the river; the re- 
mainder landed farther up, within three miles of 
Stoney Point: the enemy fled from them every 
way, but had conſtructed a work of conliderable 
ſtrength, on the oppoſite fide of the river, called 
Fort la Fayette. The place was defended with  - 
great courage; but at laſt the garriſon, amount- 
ing only to fixty or eighty men, ſurrendered; af- 
ter which the works were compleated, and orders 
give for putting Stoney Point in a ſtate of ſecu- 
rity. The army was encamped at Philipſburgh, 
about half-way down the river to New York 
Ifland. - Nothing deciſive was accompliſhed for 
fome time; unleſs deſaltory invaſions,” in which, 
great deſtruction*ook plate; forts, fortified works, 


being rendered Uſeleſs, and even towns ſet on fire, 


by the victors, till General Clinton put a ſtop to 
the farther extenſion of ruin, by ordering the 
troops to return. It became now an object with 
that General to bring General Waſhington to an 
engagement; a matter of very great difficulty, as 
the inet had ritten himſelf on the high:moun=. 
and on both fides of the North River, and well 
knew the inferiority of his force to that of Ge- 
During this ſtate of expectation on the ſide of 
the Bririſn army, the American General Wayne 
undertook an —_—_—— -againſt Stoney Point, 
with à choſen detachment of the moſt active 
infantry. of che American army. This place was 
in a ſtrong tate of defence, and garriſoned by the 


_ Ihth regiment of foot, the . — | 
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7" eee e jo (Americans _ me. 
A the LA: ede of Lieu- 
denant. [Col lonel. 1 £ General Wayne ars 
ranged bis troops with great Al; and, aſter a moſt 
4 erate engagement, and man Giſfculties, ſuc- 
ceeded e enterprize. The number. of pri- 
Bs ers ap 3 ee arriſon amounted to 543. and the 
1 cer ing to the American account, were 
= — nee. This place being gained, the victors 
*gurected. it's artillery. again Verplanks, which 
+. od iged t the hipping to cut their cables, and fall 
gawa the river. The news oft this unexpęcted de- 
ned every motion in the Britiſh my. 
eral..Cli ton advanced, with the main 5 7 
Dobb's. Ferry; the cavalry, and a dętac 
abalioheinfantry,. marched S l a. | 
dhe. Creton River; and Sir George Col- 
Hs 5 — of we Ne . Fre 
| the river. Point 
V K r ten did 
WW Rok nk. ic. proper. 0. hazard PSII 1e 
5 7 bits. —.— ; eſpecially as his ariginal pur- 
x” the deſtruction. of. the. ks, and 


| Mo Wr to relinquiſh cheſe, and, c 


; [pced and los, and. without ha 
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confines of New England: and were at this winks 5 
befieged by a large na val force from Baſtonn Be. 


fore his arrival, the trõops at Penobſeot had made | 


a very brave defggite againitthirty-ſeven fail; and 


returned the fire ſo well; that theſe ſhips) had 
been fair to retire for a time. Afterwards,chows 


ever, having made good their landing under a 
heavy cannonade, and obliged the piquets to retite 


to the fort, they opened a battery at about g 
yards diſtance, and in a few days after one ſomes 
What nearer. For more than a fortnight frequent 


cannonadings were ſupported with vigour on bo 
fide and at laſt intelligence was brought tote 
commander of the King's troops, that a general 15 


ſtorm was meditated; on which he ' immediately 


threw up à ſmall work, covered with light artil- 


lery, at about 150 yards diſtance, in the front o f 


the fort. While the garriſon were anxiouſly walt 


ing the commencement of the attack, they 


ſierved one morning, after a very quiet night, r | 


the enemy's camp was abandoned; the. 


embarked, and r ſhips making off with — 
greateſt ſpecd: - \The. cauſe of this precipitate and 


unexpected retreat was ſoon diſcovered: to he the 


arrival of Sir George Collier, who chaſed the 1 


American fleet, and took one frigate of twenty; 


and another of eighteen guns: ſeven fine frigates; 1 5 8 


and ſix armed brigs; or ſſoops, were blown up h 


the Americans themſetves. Twenty four ſail of NE 


tranſports were ar the ſame time,deftrogied; and 


ſome ſtore · ſnips captured. The conduct olatie 


American Commodore Saltenhall was univerſally 5 


cenſured andi it was ſaid, that if he had enga 


and had» been worſted by the Englith: fleets" * 


would lia vè bech attended with leſs Giſgracexi 
This his cowardly: flight nn 131.4. ne 


__ *:In*he Weſt Indigs, after the ſurrenderidfiith N 


e ee Barrington, OY uy =; 
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rived to take the command: Their ſquadron be- 
ing now ſuperior to that of D*Eſtaing, they en- 


deavoured to — him oy Port: Royal to an 
8 ment, but in vain. Even when joined by 
De Graf e, who arrived ſafe at Martinique, with 


2 conſiderable. force, he would not hazard a 
general engagement. About the ſame time Ad- 
miral-Rowley joined the Britiſh fleet with ſeven 


hips. The troops. on the iſland were greatly 


thinned by the peſlilential diſorders incident to 
the elimate, a circumſtance which was peculiarly 
diſtreſſing from the want of Dominique, and the 


little poſſibility of ſupplying the place of a 


Corps diſtinguiſhed for their bravery. Admiral 


Byron, knowing that there was a fleet of Weſt 


India merchantment lying at St. Chriftopher's, 


and hearing of an intended reinſorcement of 


D Efaing's fleet, jndged it neceſſary/to convoy 


parted, a handful of French ſrom 


the merchantmen, for a conſiderable part of the 


tinique, 
not exceeding 450 men, landed, and took St. Vin- 
cent's, which was garriſoned by ſeven companies 
of regulars, under the conduct of a Lieutenant 
Colonel; the. garriſon exceeded the invaders in 
numbers, and yet the latter carried their deſign 


into execution without firing a ſingle ſhot. To 


the capitulation we ſind only the names of Go- 


vernor Morris, and the French lieutenant. After 


this D'Eftaing, being joined by M. de la Motte, 


with a ſupply of troops, ſtores, and proviſions, ap- 


with a fleet of twenty-ſix ſail of the line, ten or 
twelve frigates, and near 10,000. land ſorces. The 


eon the iſland conſiſted of 150 ſoldiers and 


artillery men, and three or Four hundreg armed 
indabitants; it had beſides 3 fortified hill. eom- 
manding the fort, harbour, . 


4 
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St. George. The defence of this hill by Lord 
Macartney, and his little garriſon, was brave and 
dauntleſs, confidering that it was inveſted by near 
three thouſand of the French forces under the 
Count Dillon. The latter, however, by their 
great ſuperiority, carried the lines, aſter being 
engaged for about an hour and a half, and as the 
cannon, which had been taken on the top of the 
hill, were turned againſt the fort, the governor 
found' himſelf under the diſagreeable neceſſity of 
propoſing terms of capitulation. "Theſe D*Eftaing 
treated with a haughtineſs and contempt, that does 
credit neither to his underſtanding as a man, nor 
his character as a ſoldier, He took upon him to 
propoſe terms, which were ſo unreaſonable and 
extraordinary, that rather than ſubmit to them 
the governor ſurrendered at diſcretion. This 


treatment of the garriſon impreſſed them with 


very unfavourable ideas of their captor ; and the 
many acts of: oppreſſion praiſed by his ſoldiers, 
made them regret their peculiar misfortune in 

being obliged to ſurrender to a commander among 


_ whoſe military virtues lenity to the fallen had nao 


While the French were triumphing in theſe ſuc- 
_ ceſſes, Admiral Byron was informed that they had 
taken St. Vincent's in his abſence, and were about 
to attack Grenada; but his information concern- 
ing the ſtrength of their fleet was particularly de- 
fective in this, that no mention was made of the 
reinforcement under De la Motte. The admiral, 
however, ſet fail with his fleet, conſiſting of twen= 
tyrone ſail of the line, and only one frigate, with a 
great number of tranſports conveying the troops, 

and on the 6th öf July came within ſight of the 
French fleet, at break of day. The enemy were 
then putting out to ſea, and ſeemingly much more 
| © 


anxious to defend their new poſſeſſions, than to ſeek 
the dominionſ of the ſea, while the Britiſh admi- 
ral was deſtrous to bring on a general engagement. 
Each took methods to purſue his different views: 
but the French had great advantages over the 
Engliſh ſhips, in being cleaner, and more manage - 
able and of coùrſe an engagement was more left 
to theirſ option ast well as the firuation and mode 
of it; whereas the few; Engliſh ſhips; which firſt 
reached the e nemy, encountered with; a force ſo 
far ſuperior to cheir on, ag that the ſmalleſt ad- 
vantage, or the hanour-of jntregidity, were neceſ- 
ſarily bought: at the expence f damages: which 
theyicould ill tt, and thꝭ luſs o men Mom 
it was not eaſy to ſupply. Hence the admiral 
judgedit propen to give orders fata general chace, 
and that his ſhips ſhould engage them as, ſoon as 
they could get u P. When h eig if eayeredithe-ſupes 
mority of the French fleet in point of number, as 
he ſa w. at the ſame time, their unwillingneſs 
16 hazard; a genetal conflict, inſtead ol taking 
down his ſignal, he madetanather for a cloſe en- 
gagement. About half paſt ſeven the action was 
commenced by Admiral Barrington, in the Prince 
of Wales, and the Captains Sawyer and Gardner, 
in the Boyne and Sultan. Theſe ſhips:claſed with 

ther van of the enemy; and with incredible reſo-— 
lution ſuſtained the fire of that diviſion, but with 

great damage, and loſs of men. Similar en- 
counters took place at different times; but ſtill 
Byron failed in bringing the enemy to a deciſive 
engagement. ſo that in all the partial conflicts be 
could effect nothing eſſential; and having found, 


hy a particular circumſtance, that the French had 
already poſſeſſed themſelves of Grenada, he directed 
his whole thoughts toꝶhe defence of his tranſports 
and troops. The extreme averſion of D' Eſtaing to 
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a general engagement operated in favour of the 
diſabled part of the Britiſh ſhips; three of which 
were, at this time, a great way a- ſtern; and one of 
them, incapable of rejoining the fleet, bore away 
for Jamaica, at which place ſhe arrived unmo- 
leſted. There remained no obſtruction in D'Eſ- 
taing's way, had he thought proper to have cut off 
the other two, unleſs he acted from a ſuppoſition 
that an attempt to do ſo might ſerve to bring on 
an engagement. 5 | 
In the evening Admiral Byron ordered the Mon- 
mouth, almoſt a wreck, together with the tranſ- 
ports, to make for Antigua or St. Chriſtopher's; 
and although his fleet was now reduced to nine- 
teen ſhips, ſome of which were diſabled, D'Eſtaing 
ſaw him, with great indiffercnce, draw his inferior 
fleet, at about three miles diſtance, and did not fo 
much as interrupt the paſſage of the tranſports. 
The conduct of D'Eſtaing was accounted very ex- 
traordinary; he had no doubt his reaſons, and in 
obedience to thoſe, he returned with his fleet to 
Grenada during the night: This mixed and con- 
fuſed manner of engagement injured the Britiſh 
fleet in a very material degree; for although the 
killed did not exceed 183, nor the wounded 
346, yet the damage done to their ſhips was of a 
nature particularly irremediable in that part of the 
world. But it is on all hands agreed that the 
French loſt a prodigious number of men; the ac- 
counts ſtate from 2,700 to 3,000, among whom 
there were many officers. The French accounts, 
| publiſhed by authority, were ſilent as to the num— 
Ko of the ſlain, but looked upon the event as an 
important victory. It was indeed a ſuperiority 
that ſtruck an univerſal panic throughout our 
Weſt India iſlands ; which, however, I Efaing 
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confirmed no otherwiſe than by appearing for a 
whole day with his fleet off St. Chriſtopher's. 
The ſituation of affairs in Georgia and South 
Carolina demanded his preſence, to counteract 
thoſe advantages which the Britiſh troops had 
gained. Some think this movement was in con- 
: — of freſh orders from his court, others 
that it was part of his original inſtructions. Be 
that as it may, the plan was big with conqueſt, 
and nothing leſs than the total extermination of 
the Britiſh power in America, Having firſt con- 
voyed the homeward-bound French Weſt India 
ſhips, till they were out of danger, he medi- 
rated the deſtruction of General Prevoſt's force, 


and, in conjunction with Waſhington, an at- 


tack both by fea and land on the Britiſh force 
at New York; the ſucceſs and conſequences of 
which he doubted not would put a period to 


the war. 'Thefe hopes were at firſt encouraged 


by a man of war and three frigates falling 
into their hands. General Prevoſt was at this 
time at Savannah. The principal part of his 
forces was ſtill at Port Royal, where they took 
Poſt after the retreat from Charleſtown; and the 
difficulty with which this force could effect a junc- 
tion with the general, rendered his danger very 
apparent. Fortunately for him, ſome delay re- 
tarded the operations of DEſtaing, and it was 
nine days after his arrival on the coaſt before he 
_ anchored off the bar of Tyber, at the mouth of 


the river Savannah: his troops landed at Beau- 


lieu, about thirteen miles from the town of Sa- 
_ vannah, and the frigates approached as near to 
the lines as they poſſibly could. The force which 
_ General Prevoſt at this time commanded, was ſuch 


2 to direct his attention more to the preſervation 


of the town, than any offenſive attacks againſt the 
5 . F 
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enemy; his poſts were therefore contracted with= 
in the cover of the artillery on the works. On 
the 16th of September, D*Eftaing ſent a ſum- 
mons to the general to ſurrender the place; giving 
him to underſtand, that as the troops which were 
now in array againſt him were the ſame who had 
taken the hofpital hill in Grenada by ſtorm; 
D'Eſtaing could not be anſwerable for any fatal 
confequenices. that might follow an obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance on the part of the general. This meſ- 
ſage General Prevoſt determined not to obey; yet, 
as he had not been joined by Colonel Maitland, 
judged it proper to return ſuch an anſwer as might 
procure ſome delay. His deſign ſucceeded ac- 
cording to his expectation; for during a truce f 
twenty-four hours Colonel Maitland arrived, con- 
firmed the garriſon in their reſolutions againſt 
ſurrender, and inſpired the whole with freſh oo | 
and ſpirits; and D'Eſtaing now, joined by Ge- e | 
neral Lincoln, N ae for a regular ſiege. The | 
force on neither fide has been fully afcertained ; | 
D Eſtaing is ſaid to have landed about 4,800 re- 
Fular troops, befides mulattoes and free-negroesz 9 
and Lineeln's force is eſtimated from 1, 800 to | | 
3.500 men. In the garriſon, it was thought, there : | 
could not be above 3,000 in all. This unequal force, 1 
however, diſtinguiſhed irfelf by the firmeſt vigour | 
and unanimity in the defence of the place; for, 
Inftead of eight or ten pieces of cannon, which | 
Was all the ſtrength of their lines, at chetimethey ‚᷑ . 
received the French ſummons, we find, at the 
__ _ concluſion of the fiege, near an hundred pieces 
-of- artillery mounted on their works; which an- 
noyed the enemy, by their own accounts, exceed - 
thgly. About midnight, October the. zd, the 
enemy began a very heavy bombardment; and the 
following day opened à cannonade with chirt ß: 


F 
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. ſeven pieces of heavy artillery, nine mortars 
from their land-batteries, and fixteen cannon from 
the water. During this cannonade, which laſted 
five days, the diſtreſſes of the women and chil- 
dren became exceſſive, and greatly increaſed by 
the throwing in of carcaſſes. - To alleviate this 
unneceſſary, and it was thought avoidable cala- 
mity, General Prevoſt wrote a letter to D'Eftai 
requeſting that the women and children ſhould be 
ſent on board ſhips in the river, and placed under 
the protection of a French man of war, until the 
fiege ſhould-end.. For the honour of human na- 
ture, we are ſorry to add that this requeſt was re- 
fuſed, and; in a manner brutal and unmanly. 
D' Eſtaing endeavours: to throw the blame of it 
on Lincoln; whatever ſhare, however, he might 
have taken, it is plain he did not attempt to de- 
fend the tranſacti n. 
On October the gth, Lincoln and D'Eftaing, 
truſt ing to the ſuperiority of their force, exerted 
it in a violent attack on tho Britiſh lines, a little 
beſore day - light. As the firing ſoon became ge- 
neral, and as darkneſs hſtructed obſervation, no 
Change took place in the diſpoſition of our troops. 
D'Eſtaing, with the principal troops ſelected from 
both armies, made his attack on the right, and 
ſupported it with no little courage. A redoubt on 
the Ebenezer road was ſo obſtinately defended by 
4 Colonel Taus and a Captain Wickham, that, 
after a moſt bloody conflict, in which Taws fell, 
the redoubt was totally cleared of the enemy, 
even although they had advanced ſo far as to plant 
two ſtand of colours on it. This important ad- 
vantage was chiefly owing to a body of grenadiers 
and marines advancing ſuddenly from the lines, 
and charging the enemy with ſuch ſpirit, as to 


o'clock 
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o*clock a truce was demanded by the enemy, in 
order to bury their dead, and carry off the 
wounded; which was granted, with only a re- 
ſtriction concerning the diſtance to which the. 
wounded ſhould be carried. The number killed 
and wounded, both French and Americans, lies 
between a thouſand and twelve hundred, of 
which the French acknowledge forty-four officers 
and ſeven hundred privates, on their fide. Count 
Polaſki was mortally wounded, and M. D*Eftaing 
is ſaid to have received two dangerous wounds. 
Great animoſities took place in the allied camp; 
but, whatever was the cauſe or the effect of their 
mutual recrimination towards one another, they 
now began to withdraw their whole ſtrength, and 
ſent many polite apologies to the Britiſh camp for 
the refuſal of their requeſt concerning the women 
and children; nay, they offered a ſhip of 3 | 
commander for the general's family. It is need- 
leſs to add, that as ſuch favours came without the 
addrefs of kindneſs, they were rejected with a por- 
tion of that haughtineſs which ſuperior and more. 
_ worthy conſciouſneſs beſtows. un a few days, 
upon the clearing up of a fog, it was diſcavered. 
that the enemy had totally abandoned their camps. 
D*Eftaing, about the iſt of November, departed 
from the coaſt of America; part of his fleet hav- 
ing been deſtined for France, and part of it for 
_the'Weft Indies. In'the' whole of this campaign 
D Eſtaing expoſed himſelf to cenſure; and in pare | 
ticular it was faid, that, in this laſt affair, he 
oughr to have attacked General Prevoſt Before 
Maitland could have joined him, and to Have pfo- 
ceeded with more vigour in the ſap and not have 
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While theſe: trapſaRions were carrying on in 
Fe gur Send ez enemies were not idle 1 a 
other parts of the globe. In the beginnin 
If year France ſent a ſquadron, command 

mage de Vaudrevil, and a land ſorce, tb 
man ed by the Duke de Layzun, on an expe- 
dition to the coaſt of Africa. The Britiſh hs 


ſettlements, and. property, at e in the river 


Gambia, were an rey to thi 1 Io 
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entered the Britiſh Channel about the middle of 
Auguſt, and paraded two or three days before Ply- 
mouth, but without making any attempt. The 
Ardent of ſixty-four guns fell into their hands. 
Leaving the Channel, which was ſaid ta be oWing 
to an eaſterly wind, although they gave out that it 
was in order to purſue the Britiſh fleet, they con- 
tinued about the Land's End, the Scilly Iilands, 
and the Chops of the Channel, until Sep tember. 
On the laſt day of Auguſt, the Britiſh. — which 
had been cruiſing. under the command of Sir 
Charles Hardy, gained the entrance of the Chan- 
nel, without being prevented by the combined 
fleets; Which now, impaired. by ſickneſs, and da- 
maged by weather, returned to Breſt. Thus endet = 
this formidable expedition, which, defenceleſs as | 
our coaſte then were, ſeemed to ame the fub- | 
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dian nations, called the Chatcas, Cheroquies, and 
Chicachas, had been raiſed” againſt the innocent 
inhabitants of : Louiſiana; the ſovereignty of his 
Majeſty in the province of Darien, and on the coaſt 
of SF Blas, had been uſurped; the Bay of Hon- 
duras violated by acts of hoſtility againſt the Spa- 
niards, and the court of London had refuſed to 
accompliſh what the 16th article of the laſt treaty 
of Paris ſtipulated relative to that coaſt; that 
although theſe inſults had been- complained of, 
they were not atoned for, but repeated, till they 
now amounted to one hundred. Under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, his Majeſty declares himſelf juſlifiable 
in taking up arms. A few days after this paper 
had been delivered, repriſals were ordered by the 
courts of London; in the orders, the pretences of 
Spain are declared to be groundleſs. Aﬀter this a 
variety of papers and declarations paſſed between 
the courts before the end of June. France led 
the way by a manifeſto. It begins with diſplay in 
the ardency of the French King after peace, and 
that from repeated aſſurances by his Britannic 
Majeſty he had ventured to hope for an end to 
thoſe various acts of tyranny experienced by his 
ſubjects in various parts at the hands of England, 
from the year 1763. On the contrarv, theſe acts 
had been continued; and that his Majeſty had 
mildly remonſtrated with the court of Britain, ra- 
ther than give to that court any additional embar- 
raſſment in ĩt's troubles with America; that when 
the Americans were compelled to arm in defence 
of their rights, his Majeſty thought himſelf bound 
to give them admiſhon-into his ports, a ſtep which 
was taken by other commercial ſtates; and al- 
though the court of London has vented bitter 
complaints againſt it, his Majeſty had oppoſed 
nothing but the calmneſs of juſſice and the mode- 
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ration of reaſon; accounting himſelf no judge of 
the diſputes, yet not obliged to treat the Ameri- 
cans as rebels. That he had not only endeayoured. 
to ſhackle the exportation of military ſtores, but 
was ſcrupulouſly-exact in obſerving every com- 
mercial ſtipulation in the treaty of Utrecht, al- 
though it was daily violated by the court of Lon- 
don, and England, at the very time, had refuſed to 
ratify it in all it's parts; but all his condeſcendin 
acts did not fatisfy the court of London, who dif. 
regarded his remonſtrances, and left him under no. 
hefication with reſpect to a treaty with the United 
States, whoſe overtures he had hitherto rejected... 
The ieſt of this manifeſto goes to prove the ex- 
treme unwillingneſs with which the King of 
France took up arms, and declares that the conti- 
nuation of the war is inevitable; and therefore his, 
Majeſty had invited the Catholic King to join him 
in virtue of their reciprocal engagements, to 
_ avenge their reſpective injuries, and to put an end 
to that tyrannical empire which England has 
uſurped, and pretends to maintain, upon the 
ocean.“ Two royal Spanifh chedulas were pub. . 
liſhed at the ſame time, and amount to a declara- 
tion of war, and a juſtification of the King to his 
ſubjects for having recourſe to this extremity. 
The following paſſage, concerning the refuſal of 
the Britiſh miniſtry to accept off the mediation of 
Spain, and their applying directly to the American 
agents, has been conſidered as urgent re 


pretence for a war, even ſuppoſing it's aſſertions 


Juſt. While the court of London fought to 


amuſe that of Spain, in ſeeking delays, and in 
finally refuſing to admit the honourable and equi- 
table propoſals which his Majeſty made, in quality 
of mediator, to eftabliſh peace between France, 
England, and the American provinces, ihe wean 
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cabinet offered clandeſtinely, by means of ſecrer 
emiſſaries, conditions of like 2 5 with the 


propoſitions of his Majeſty. Theſe offers and 
conditions were not to ſtrange and indifferent 
perſons, but directly and immediately to the mi- 
niſter of the American province reſiding at Paris; 
and that the Britiſh miniſter hath omitted no- 
thing to (procure, by many other methods, new 
JJ TT To 
Next to theſe 27-6 4 followed a manifeſto of 
exceeding great length, publiſhed at Madrid, de- 
claring the motives which have induced his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty to withdraw his ambaſſador, and 
act hoftilely againſt” England. Some judgment 
may be formed of theſe motives from the follow- 
hs abridgment of this curious paper, His Ma- 
- +; „ 1 | . 8 
Jeſty begins with alledging chat, in order to 
avoid tediouſneſs, he muſt confine himſelf only 
to the: greater injuries offered to him. The firſt 
of thefe was the encroachments made by the Eng- 
liſh” upon the Spaniſh territories in the bay of 
Honduras, and their having endeavoured to excite 
his Catholic Majeſty's ſubjects, in theſe parts, to a 
revolt, furniſhing them with arms, and endeavour- 
ing to effect their independence on Spain, That 
the Engliſh had done the fame on the coaſt of St. 
Blas, a province of the Darien; and that when. 
_ theſe injuries and encroachments were repreſented. 
ro the court of London, the miniſtry pretended ta, 
be a a 995 With them. That for ſome years 
the Engliſh had made many attempts to drive the 
Indians into rebellion againſt the Louiſianians; 


that remonſtrances had been anſwered by evaſive 


delays; and that in 11778, the Engliſh had at- 
tempred to raife a rebellion among the Characas, 
Miraquies, and Micathas Indians, which, however, 
bac been happily fruſtrated by the Indians them... 
Mes, Spaniſh inhabitants have been compelled 
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to beat arms againſt the Americans. That to re- 
late, with their circumſtances; theſe and many 
more infringements of the treaties, violence, and 
uſurpat ions, executed theſe late years by the Eng- | 
liſh government againſt the Spaniſh dominions, 
2 be endleſs. That Spain had given orders, 
in regard to prizes, ſimilar to thoſe of France. 
The inſults offered by the Engliſh navy to the 
Spaniſh navigation and trade, from 1776 t 1779. 
amounted to eighty-ſix in number; and the com- 
plaints of the court of Spain were as many as the 
inſults. Here ſome extracts were given from me- 
morials, with their anſwers. They go on ſtating 
the flowneſs with which they proceeded to actual 
hoſtilities; that the manifeſt leading project of 
England had been to turn the arms of America 
againſt thoſe of the Houſe of Bourbon. The lat- 
ter part of this declaration is a tedious detail of 
the neglect with which the mediation of the King 
of Spain had been treated. The whole is con- 
veyed in an indefinite manner of aſſertion, but the 
leading motive was before. now too obvious. The 
ſuperiority of Britain on the ſeas was an object of 
envy, which had never failed to gall her rival 
powers, and, in the heat of theit ambition to 
eruſh it; nothing was more eaſy than to hold forth 
à variety of oſtenſible reaſons; Which, however 
unſutisfactory they might be to neutral: powers, 
vere ſtill ſufficient to excite their own ſubjects to 
war, and to convince that part of mankind who: 
are more attentive to boldneſs of aſſertion than 
adduction. of proof. Had the parties been ami- 
cably diſpoſed towards each other, every article of 
this manifeſto muſt have undergone a particular 
inveſtigation. It was immediately ſucceeded: by 
a Juſtifying memorial from the les, 1 'of Great 7 
Britain. os ; 275 ”_ 5 3 
The ftuations of England, Scarland, 200 * 


** 


to them in time of: 
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land, durin the parliamentary receſs; demand a 
diſtintt conſideration. In England, the American 
war now appeared in all it's horrors; and the 


. jealoufies and diſcontent which a miniſtry, neglect- 


ful of the remonſtrances of the people had occa- 
ſioned, were now greatly heightened by that cha- 


grin which loſſes in trade occaſion, and which have 


peculiarly fatal effects on minds more ſuſceptible 


ↄf deſpondeney, than capable of reflection. Such 


is the preſent complexion of the human mind in 


England, that it has been ſaid, with great juſtice, 


that they are more made for feeling than think- 


ing. Eager, however, AS oppoſition and their 


adherents appeared to be for an end to the differ- 


ences with America, they were by no means averſe 


to engage in a war with Bourbon, if happily, by 


healing the breaches in our colonies, it might be 


poſſible to direct the whole force of the nation 


| _ thoſe perfidious andtime-ſerving powers, 
W 


rho had evidently embraced; the hour of our diſ- 
trefs:to'indulge/a principle of revenge rather than 
lawful redreſs, and to efface the memory of our 


victories: over them during the laſt war, rather 


than do themſelves juſtice ior any injuries offered 
| peace. - Conſiderable: ſums 
were raiſed, about this time, in trading towns, for 


the ſervice of the navy; the inſufficient ſtate of 


which; and it's ine ffectual diſpoſitions, were ſtill 


cauſes of loud complaint. A few changes took 


place in the miniſtry, but of no conſequence with 
regard to it's ſtrength or principles. Lord Stor- 


mont ſucceeded the Earl of Suffolk, deceaſed, as 
ſteretary of ſtate for the northern department; 


the Earl of Bathurſt ſucceeded Lord Gower, who 
reſigned as pre ſident af the council; and the Earl 


of Hilfborough ſucceeded Lord Weymouth, as 


ſecretary of ſtate ſor the ſouthern department. 


2 3 2 5 * 
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The place of firſt lord of trade, being ſeparated from 
it's connection with that of ſecretary of ſtate for 
the colonies, was beſtowed on Lord Carliſle; 

In Ireland, the diffatisfaction created on the re- 
peated refuſals of the Engliſn parliament to liſten 
to the claims of that country, was now near a criſis. 


The deſtructive encumbrances on their trade be- 


came a matter of complaint and ſerious concern 
to perſons of all ranks, and ſome ill- timed expreſ- 
fions thrown out in the Engliſh parliament; raiſed 
jealouſies and ſuſpicions that were no longer to be 
confined to timid muttering, nor allow of that for- 

| bearance which hitherto had marked the temper 

of the country. All hopes of redreſs being at an 
end, aſſociations began to be formed in various 


parts, and at length throughout the whole king- 


dom, againſt the purchaſe of Britiſh manufactures. 
But theſe were not the only affociations, thoſe of 
a military purpoſe: were renewed, and, with ſin- 
_ ceredeclarations of loyalty to the King and Great 
Britain, vaſt bodies of men armed themſelves at 
their own expence, and were trained in all the 
arts of war; and in a' few months the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms were aſtoniſhed to ſee. an army 
not leſs than fifty thouſand, riſen on a ſudden, 
equipped at their own charges, and determined 
not only to defend their coaſt from foreign inva- 
ion, (which at this time there was great reaſon 
to ſuſpect was in meditation, ) but themſelves 
againſt domeſtic uſurpation. The Britiſh govern- 
ment beheld this revolution, as poſterity will, 
with aſtoniſhment. Not judging it prudent, how- 


ever, to incenſe a people already armed, they ra- 


ther wiſhed to. ſubject che force to the controul of 
the crown; but every attempt to do fo being re- 


Ceived with contempt, they ſent over a ſupply of 


„ TS WW 


* Hfelf even over their parliamen 
nderable degree. In their addreſſes to the throne, 


fort money bill, för fix mentis ofily 
two years, the uſdal time, in order ko prevent the 


= _ at large in # Very material” 
; 3 taken notice of in our natrarion of the proceedings 
5 of tlie laſt ſcffion; but it was omitted, that it might 
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ſure which had been adopted without thei? appro- 

bation. The Iriſh, emboldened by the awe : wich 

which their conduct inſpired their neighbours, be- 
an now to ſpeak their ſentiments with freedom, 

— 5 the authority of the Britiſhparliament over 
them. parliament repealed the penal ſtatutes 

Fainſt the piſs, an che Engliſh had done; and by 

ts means the common intereſt was ſtrengthened 


hs "the acceſſion of all claffes and ranks of that per- 


foafion. A free trade With all the world was the 
leading object. The fpirit of freedom diffuſed 
t in no incon- 


in conſequence of their meet ing before the middle 


of October, they declared that nothing but a "ca 


rrade could ſave Ireland from ruin. The popular 
amour, tod, roſe fo High, that their partiament 

found themſelves under the neceffity to paſs a 

„ inflead of 


ſudden prorogation of parl tament. 
"While Ireland and Eugfand were thus divided 
by their reiterared complainings and accuſtomed 


. difcontents, Scotland was agitated by an event of 
a very fingular nature.” That country had hitherto | 


aimed a moſt ſubmiſſive acquieſcence in the 


wilt of government, and had contributed moſt 


witlingly to the carrying on the preſent war, and 


| d 0 quarter did government look for diſcord leſs 
than te it; yet a cauſe, ſeemingly very triffing, 


indled x fame of fedition in that country that - 
emed'fo threaten the peace and intereſts of the 
ree. This 
point of time, ſhould have been 


i nearer to f finivlar event in Fg. 


4 | 
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land, with which it was ſuppoſed to have no little 
connection. When the late law in favour of the 
Engliſh Roman catholics was paſſed, ſome Scotch 
members intimated an intention to bring in a bill 
for extending this toleration to the Roman ca- 
tholics in Scotland; confident that there prevailed 


in Scotland a liberaliry of fentiment that would 


take no umbrage at their propofal: the general 
aſſembly of the Scotch clergy, by a majority of 


above an hundred, appeared to favour the inten- 


tion; a bill was accordingly preparing. Bur al- 
though the common people wanted a ſpirit of ac- 
tual reſiſtance to the bill, there were men who 
thought it their duty to rouſe in them an abhor- 
rence of the doctrines, manners, and zeal of po- 
pery ; pamphlers were publiſhed in great nům- 
ders; an handful of obfcure men formed themſelves 
into a ſociety called the Proteſtant Aﬀociation, 
and ' ſoon extended their influence over a great 
oy of the country. Alarmed by that fhew of - 
mvererate hatred. which appeared among the 
lower claſſes of people, the Roman catholics,'for 
their own ſafery, thought proper to intimate to 
ſome Scotch members, a defire that nothing far- 
ther ſhould be attempted towards their relief. This 


did not appeaſe the populace; hand- bills were diſ- 85 
perſed, inviting all who had any regard for tile 


_- anterefts of religion to Memble, and deftroy the 
meeting-houſes of papiſts. No means being uſed 
to prevent them, a mob aſſembled on Feb. 2, and 
made their firſt attack on the popiſſi chapet larely - 
erected in Chalmers's clofe, Edinburgh. This 
houſe they Burnt to the ground; and another de- 
taehment marching to the old chapel in Black- 
ſriar s-wyndz burnt it alſo. Not ſatiated with the 
deſtruction of the chapels, rhey proceeded*to' the 
| Private houſes of forme perfons/ot the gs” <-> | 

ö 5 | tholic 
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tholic perſuaſion, where they committed every 
ſpecies of outrage, and next proceeded to the 
Hhouſes of ſuch proteſtants as were deemed fa- 

LR voufrers of the intended bill: the principal of 
* _ - theſe were Dr. Robertſon, and Mr. Croſbie, an 
: advocate; but the houſes of both being defended, 
- the mob were only able to ſhew their intentions 
by breaking the windows. During all this, ma- 
giſtracy ſlept, Dragoons were ſent for, and the 

. Yoke of Buccleugh's ſoldiers were drawn up in 
the ſtreets ; but it was only to be ſpectators of 

What paſſed, and receive wounds and inſults from 

_ - - the, mob, without liberty to defend themſelves. 

I The Lord Provoſt publiſhed a truly. ſingular pro- 
clamation ; in which he not Cod the 


houſes were deſtroyed, the loſs of which was made 
up to the owners: in this laſt particular we believe 
Edinburgh followed their example, by lexying 
contributions on the inhabitants. Before we leave 


this di agreeable ſubjeQ, it may be. neceſſary to 
cn: 


_ ; obſerve, that many clergymen of chat country ex- 
d every hudable efton, to chock the intem- 
- ___ perateIpiritoftheir congregations, recommending 
Au attention to che preſervation. of their own prin- 

Ciples, as the belt defence, againſt the influence of 
e wut | 
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Popery ;: an advice which, if taken, —_—_ a 


prevented: the diſgrace which at this time fell on a 


ls, who, under the, maſk of proteſtantiſm, % 


leraz ed enormities diſgraceful to chriſtianity. The 


utbances. we have juſt mentioned could not be 


aleribed to any remains of what has been called 
. fanaliciſm no ſuch 5 now n 
the preſbyterian religion, is in a decay fo rapid, 
fince the diſuſe of their confeſſion of faith, that 
the only remains of. it are to be found amon e 
—— MICH called Seer, Of N Rr 
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On 8 26 the e e 
His Majeſty,obſeryed, that he met e at 


time when they 2 called upon by: 277 Nag. 


eiple of duty, and every conſideration of interęſt. 
to exert their united efforts in. the * pport and and 

defence of their country, attacked by ag unjust 
and unprovoked war, and contending. with qne of b 
the meſt dangerous confederacies that ever was 
formed againſt . the crown and people; of Great 
Britain, It was mentioned, that the deſigns and 


attempts of our enemies to invade this kingdom 


had, by the bleſſing of Providence, been hitherto, 
- fruſtrated and diſappointed... They. ſtill menaced 
us with great armaments and. preparations ; but 
his Majeſty truſted we were, on our part, well 
prepazed to meet every attack, and repel every in- 
ſult. “I Know, added his Majeſty, « the cha- 
"racer of my brave people; the menaces of their 
enemies, and: the approach of danger, have no 
tc *< efte on their minds, but to animate their cou 
and to call forth that national ſpirit which 
Q 5 5 * checked 125 N the 1 
dor. Ado 5 5 


- 


> 


' niſters and meaſures, produced 
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« gf ambition and in juſtice, and enabled the Bri- 


e tifh fleers and armies to protect their own coun- 


« try, to vindicate their own rights, and at the 
c ſame time to uphold and preſerve the libertics 


of Europe from the reſtleſs and encroachi 


* power of the Houſe of — After ob- 
ſerving that the ſtate of Ireland had been attended 
to, it was recommended to confider what further 
benefits and advantages might be extended to that 
kingdom. The uſua 1 was expreſſed for the 
unavoidable increaſe of the ſupplies, and the con- 
T of the militia, and of the people in general, 

ved of; but no notice Whatever was taken of 
affairs of America, er the Weſt Indies, or wy | 
part of the campaign. 

The propoſed amendments to ihe addreſſes, N 
which, in both houſes, tended to a change of mi- 
t debates, in 
which oppoſition delivered their ſentiments with 


' unuſual confidence, and pointed their cenſures 


with great ſkill. They reprobated that ruinous 
ſyſtem of government which had debilitated and 
diſgraced this country, and which was particularly 

ra vated by it's ſupport from a ſecret combina- 
tion. The influence of this combination was viſi- 
ble in every department of our executive ſervices, 
and had altered the character both of our armies 


and navies; and the futility of our councils ſeemed 


to vie with the contempt beſtowed by all the world 
on our arms. This ſyſtem, with all it's inſtru- 
ments, muſt be extirpated from any ſhare in go- 
vernment before we could expect ſucceſs, or to 
retrieve our many loſſes. By means, too, ol this 
n our beſt officers had deen driven from 
the ſervice, and a conſequent di ſconrent pervaded 
cvery part of our navy, to the neglect of which 
"almoſt ——— * * this gin Was wy 
| . 
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' traced. The dominion of the ſea was loſt; and a 
Britiſh fleet had been ſeen flying before that of the 
Houſe of Bourbon on the coaſt of England; no 


means were taken to prevent the junction of the 


French and Spaniſh fleets. Severe animad ver- 
ſions were thrown out againſt the conduct of mi- 


niſtry in the affair of the iſland of Jerſey; and in 


the uſe made of the national militia. Ireland was 
mentioned as an additional inſtance of what we 
- bad to expect from the fatality which attended 
every part of the conduct of miniſters. - After 
particular mention of rhe ſtate of our affairs in 
Africa, and the defenceleſs ſituation of our. Weſt 
India iſlands, it was declared that nothing leſs 
than a total alteration-in men and meaſures could 


prevent the total ruin of the nation. 


In favour of miniftry, it was ſaid, * Thai op- 
poſition ought to have been more definite in their 


charges, and to have founded motions on them 


_ ſeparately; that the preſent ſingle ſtare uf this 
country, it's being without allies; was owing ro - 
the opinion and policy of other continental pow- 
ers, which e nevertheleſs, would now ſee 
in joining us, to curb the ambition 


their intere 
af the Houſe of Bourbon. The retreat of our fleet 


up the Channel could not be called a flight; the 
commander expected a reinforcement, and the ſu- 


periority of the enemy was ſo conſpicuous, that it 


would have been madneſs to have riſked: an en- 


gagement. As for Ireland, as ſoon as her griev= 


ances appeared, they would be alleviated: It 
was moreover alledged, that our ſituation was by- . ' 


no means ſo critical. as gentlemen in oppoſition 


had often repreſented it to be. That the addreſs ; | 


contained only expreſſions of duty and affection to 
the throne, but that the amendment implied the 


expulſion of all his Majeſty's miniſters, without a 
tttrial, and if there were 5 guilty and 
„%%% HV innocent 
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ee involved in one cenſure. The 
oppoſition were not ſatisfied with this vindication, 


but continued to lay to the charge of miniſters 


every part of our misfortunes. The majorities 
for the rejection of the amendments were very 
great in both houſes. Some expreſſions dropped 
by Mr. Fox, in his ſpeech in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, were followed by a duel in Hyde Park, be- 
tween that gentleman and Mr. Adam, another 
member: Mr. Fox behaved with great coolneſs; 
he was fli ightly wounded. This is not the laſt 
duet: which. we ſhall have occaſion to mention, | 
as originating from parliamentary debate. 
The firſt buſineſs of importance related to Ire- 
land. This was introduced by Lord Shelburne 
into the Houſe of Lords; who, after a long ſpeech, 
in which he ſtated the neglect of miniſters on every 
occaſion where relief could have been granted, 
and the very extraordinary methods that had been 
fallen on by the Iriſh, moved, That it was highly 
criminal in his Majeſty! s miniſters to have neg-. ' 
lected taking effectual meaſures for the relief of 
the kingdom of Ireland, in conſequence of the 
addreſs of that Houfe of the lath of May, and 
of his Majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer; and to have 
ſuffered the di ſcontents of that country to rife to 
ſuch a height, as evidently. to endanger the con- 
ſtitutional connection between the two kingdoms, 
and to create new embarraffments to the public 
counſels through diviſion and diffidence, in a mo- 
ment when real unanimity, grounded upon mutual 
confidence and affection, is confeſſediy eſſential 
o che ee ma . . is th of ze Beariſh | 
e N : 
They who oppoſed thi 1 ee a 5 
the charges implied in the cenſure were without. 
cenfure Sp e ee __ rind 
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been fo ſhort time in office as to 1 ds of 
meriting blame; it was certainly neceſſary to know 
what orders miniſters had received concerning the 
affairs of Ireland, and whether they had executed 
thoſe. The papers before the houſe ſhewed that 
miniſters had gone as far in the buſineſs as their 
office permitted, and beyond thoſe lengths the le- 
giſlature only could proceed; and, at once to ſtop 


the mouths of oppoſition, the noble miniſter in the 
lower houſe was in a few days to bring forward 
certain propoſitions for the relief of Ireland. 


But this defence did not ſatisfy the lords in oppo- 
ſition, who deſired the miniſters to turn their eyes 
to the preſent ſtate of Ireland, and ſee whether 
_ did not furniſh. inconteſtible proof that the 


relief of Ireland had been neglected, till at lengthy | 


ſtung by contemptuous treatment, they had taken 
up arms in their own defence. The late profi- 


5 


dient of the council, Lord Gower, not a little 
ſtrengthened the hands of oppoſition: by an ani: 


mated ſpeech againſt the conduct of miniſters; 


declaring: that he had ſeen ſuch things paſs inthe 
council, as were ſufficient to exclude a man of 
honour and conſcience: from a feat in it. To his 


' Lordſhip's/ pointed aſſertions no reply berge 
was made; but, on the queſtion being put, the 
motion was loſt by the ſilent oratory of a ne 
my amounting to more than two to one. ; 

While 3 North was preparing his ru; of 
e for Ireland, a motion, ſimilar to the abbve, 


was made in the Houſe of Commons by the Earl 


of Upper Oſſory. In anſwer to this attack, the 
friends of miniſtry endeavoured to-juſtify: them, 
by throwing conſiderable blame on a gradualim- 


policy which had crept into the ſyſtem of ur 


trade laws; the prejudices in favour of which were 


5 e . petitions in n, 5 3 5 
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and every mark of diſpleaſure in England, at what- 
ſoever time gentlemen had attempted to introduce 
modifications of them; of courſe parliament, in 
obeying the wills of their conſtituents, were doing 
their duty, and miniſters were totally incompetent 
to act otherwiſe ; and that hitherto minifters had 
not been able exactly to aſcertain the wiſhes of the 
Iriſh ; but as theſe were now rendered more plain, 
the matter could he brought to a regular difcuſ« 
ſion. The ſpeeches af oppoſition, on this motion, 
were particularly pointed at the miniſter; whom 
they ſcrupled not ta cenſure in the bittereſt man- 
ner, as the creature of a ſecret combination, and 
who attended the houſe merely to collect his ma- 
jority of three and two to one. As to the aſſertion 
That the complaints of Ireland were prior to the 

preſent adminiſtration, it was granted, but it was 
_ equally true that they had been increaſed ſeven-fold 
fince the American war. Ireland, irritated by this 
accumulation of diſtreſs, and frequent negle&, had 
imitated the example ſet by America, for which 
miniſters. had to thank themſelves. Her parlia- 
ment loſt it's confidence in that of Britain; and, 
on the whole, the only particular in which ſhe 

differed from America, was in not yet having 
proved a grave to Britiſh troops ſent over for her 
- fubjugation ; and this failure in the fayoprite ſyſ- 
tem of government coercion, could anly ariſe from 
the horror by which miniſtry now ſaw themſelves 
environed. To reply to this torrent af ſarcaſm 
was a difficult taſk ; it was attempted, however: 
and the motion rejected hy a ſtroke of wit, very 
common of late years, a age wajority, 
Next day, December 3, 


e Duke of Richmond 
this war, and from it endeavoured to- procure an - 


— 
* 


5 addreſs, praying his Majeſty to reduce the civil lift; 


: pt 
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but miniſtry did not ſee ocgaſion for this œco- 
nomy, nor did they think that the few amend- 
ments in the public expenditure, which his Grace 
propoſed, could be of great utility. The motion 
for addreſs was rejected by ſeventy-ſeven to thir- 
ty-ſix.—A few days after, Lord North laid his 


itions relative to Ireland, before the Flohſe 
mmons ; they were three: The repeal of 


ſome ſmall delay. 


thoſe laws which prohibit the exportation of Iriſh 
manufactures, made of or mixed with wool, and 
wool ſtocks, from Ireland to any part of Europe; 
the repeal of ſo much of the act of 19 Geo. II. as 
prohibits the importation of glaſs into Ireland, ex- 
cept of Britiſh manufacture, or to export glaſs 
from that kin | 
ſuffered to trade with the Britiſh colonies in Ame- _ 
rica and the Weſt Indies, and Africa, ſubject to 
ſuch regulations, duties, &c. as the parliament of 
Ireland ſhall impoſe. Theſe reſolutions were una- 
nimouſly agreed to; the latter only admitting of 


om; and third, that Ireland be 


5 


* 


The expenditure of public money, during this 
war, was a frequent object of animadverſion. Lord 
Shelburne, alarmed at the enormous inereaſe of 
army extraordinaries, entered on the ſubject with 
great ſpirit, directing his cenſure in a particular 
manner againſt contractors, to whom he imputed 
the greater part of thoſe burdens under which the 
nation groaned. He aſſerted, at the ſame time, 
that the vaſt ſums not accounted for by the mini. 
ſter plainly went to the ſupport of a fatal ſyſtem of 
undue influence and corruption, and concluded a 
ſpeech replete with ſevere Gta the condud 
of miniſtry, by moving for ſome controul on the 
great additions continually making to the national 
debt, A very few words frbm ſome lords in ad- 
miniſtration, who 2 at ſirſt un willing to make 


; 


+ Any 


— 


tthoogh che legality of ſuch meetings being doubt- 
1 ed by many, retarded in ſome meaſure that uni- 
pPerſality of opinion which otherwiſe probably 
would have ſhewed itſelf. The great effects from 
1 rrifling auſcs which America and Ireland 2 
V 8 Fl ied, 
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bited, Rack few, and the friends of admĩ⸗ 


niftration endeavoured to improve this timidity, 
Their efforts, however, appeared to be very inet. 


fectual, not even miniſters themſelves having ſa 
much'influence in their counties as to prevent this 


Fein manifeſtation of public diſcontent. The 


etition from York was introduced in the _ 
Houſe of Commons on Feb. 8, by Sir. 1780. 
3 Saville; who, in a long ſpeech Ex-" 
lained the miotives and import of it, and chal- 
lenged the miniſter to an open avowal of his ſen- 
- 2 The miniſter, more vexed than inti- 
midated, ſaid, he did not object to the petirion's 
lying on the table, as uſual; b 
threatening hints thrown out by the honourable 


gentleman were a bad accompaniment to a 


petition profefledly founded on truth and juſ- 


tice, and he hoped would not influence tlem 


who were to judge of it's merits. His Lordſhip 


> LE ES 


was proceedin to the conſideration of the ſup- 


| 85 when Mr. Fox attacked him in a vein of 
irony, but defired bis lordſhip to be in no 


Aker concerning the threats which had cauſed 
uneaſineſs. The people neither had arms, nor 
wanted any other than the conſtitutional means 
which the country afforded them for the anſwer 
of their petitions. The other petitions, preſented 


ſoon after this, occaſioned little or no debate. A 


petition from the merchants, planters, and others, 


of Jamaica, concerning the defenceleſs ſtate of 


that iſland, was preſented by Mr. Pennant. After 5 
a debate of : an irregular kind, err Petition was 


ordered to lie on the table. 
A few days after, Mr. Burke opened his pro- 


miſed plan of economy in a long and learned | 
ſpeech; which having been publiſhed again and 


8 _ by. authority, we ſhall TOM mention the 
"om 


ut thought that the 
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_ *the more perfectly uniting to the crown and 
. 


= and heredtament, held by ks Majſly wen 
C y his Majefty in right 


: 


FS a 


n nements, hereditaments, and. foreſts, within the 
_ * faid duchy and county. palatine, or either of 
them; and for: applying the produce thereof to 
_ © the. public. ſervice.” Nod fichly, © A bill for 
* uniting the duchy of Cornwall to the crown; 


lot the ſuppreſſion of unneceſſary offices now be- 
eie 


ME XG 


A 
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* longing thereto ; for the aſcertainment and ſe- 
« curity of tenant and other rights; and for the 
« fale- of certain rents, lands, and tenements, 
77 © within or belonging.to.the. ſaid duchy; and for 
apply ing he uce thereof to the public ſer- 
Vie.“ bills, after having employed the 
attention of the parliament for a very conſiderable 
part of the ſeſſion, were all rejected. We ſhall 
afterwards ſee the matter of ha introduced 
the author on another occaſion; . innumerable dif- 
ficulties muſt always attend a ſcheme of a nature 
ſo extenſive, and of theſe the learned author was 


Sede ly ſenſible. 
8th of February, Lord Shelburne: moved Ee 
for a committee, conſiſting of members from both 
houſes; poſſeſſing neither employment nor penſion, 
to examine into the public expenditure, and the 
mode of accounting for the ſame. In his motion 
he included ſome propoſals of an œconomical ten- 
dency, and inveighed bitterly againſt that ſyſtem 
of undue influence which had been ſubſtituted in 
the place of conſtitutional power. Adminiſtration 
turned a deaf ear to this motion; the. Houſe of 
Lords they thought incompetent to inſtitute aa . 
"enquiry of the intended nature: they eſpecially - = 
reprobated the idea of excluding from a ſhare in : 
the committee thoſe members who poſſeſſed places | "25,46 
or penſſons; ſuch propoſals of excluſion went to 1 
ſay, that thoſe places rendered them liable to be 
turned from their duty, The motion was no bet- | 
ter than a libel on the whoſe houſe. In the replies 
of the lords in oppoſition, miniſters received N 
more ſevere cenſures than they had been uſed to VVV 
yet when a diviſion came to be propoſed, there: on ol 
appeared an hundred and one for rejecting the N 
een * fog 5 Ke * we 5 
9 


— — T—— EE” — — 


| 
% 


* 


thirty-three figned a proteſt againſt the rejec- 
on ES ESD TIE TOO SHE y Io 1,4 
A ſew days after Mr. Burke bad opened his 
plan, Colonel Barre intimated an intention to move 
for a committee of accounts, as ſupplemental to, 
and an uſefu] enlargement of that plan, and as the 
only means of preventing the preſent blindfold 
method of voting large ſums of the public without 
eſtimate.” The miniſter embraced this propoſal 
with the greateſt" cheerfulnefs, and the oppoſition 
highly commended his Lordſhip's ſeeming rea- 


_ dineſs'to forward the ſcheme. While the Colo- 


gel, however, was preparing his propoſitions for 
his important purpoſe, the miniſter took occaſion 
to introduce a ſcheme of his own invention for a 
commiſſion of accounts. He ſaid he thought this 
propofal coming from him would convince the 
houſe of the ſincerity with which he had acceded 
to the motion formerly made by the honourable 
. gentleman.” The Colonel expreſſed great aſtoniſn- 
ment at this unexpected interference, not that he 


objected to it as 9 to himſelf, but 
Ed parliamentary rules. In 
every ſtage of the bill the miniſter met with great 
_ Oppoſition. To take the bill out of the hands of 


as a direct violation o 


another member was an irregularity which coſt 
him more ſevere aſperfions that weever remember 


fo have heard in that houſe, particularly when he 


propoſed, that the commiſſioners ſhould be gen- 
tlemen not in parliament. Sir Guy Carleton was 
one appointed; and thus,“ ſaid oppoſition, 
<« they oblige a veteran commander, habituated to 


the duries of a military life, to change his employ- 


ment for that of the pen, to which it cannot 
ſuppoſed that he is qualified in any degree. The 
ſecond perſon nominated was one in office. No- 


* 
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thingsTould exceed the indignation which this 


contradictory proceeding of the miniſter oeca- 
ſioned among the oppoſition. They moved that 


the chairman ſhould quit the chair which was re- 


jected upon a cloſe diviſion; by an hundred and 
ninety - five to an hundred and ſeventy-three. 
The debate continued till four o'clock next morn-— 


ing, when it was put off till another day; the bill, 
however, notwithſtanding the greateſt efforts ol 


oppoſition,: was . carried: through: both houſes., 
The perſon in office was excluded from any ſhare 
in the commiſſion, which was the only amendment 
the ſcheme wap nen to n from the mi- 


A 1 Pan ie n 
About ecaidtie 9 Sir Goonne:Sa-: 
ville moved that an account of alli places heid by 


patent from the crown, with the amount of the? 


ſalaries annexed to them, and a liſt of the perſons. 


De 


at preſent holding them, ſhould be laid before the 
houſe; by whieh means the houſe would be enabled 
to form a judgment of the benefits received by 
the ſtate from thoſe places, When weighed with 


the expence attending them. This motion being 
agreed to, he made another of a ſimilar nature 
concerning penſions. The miniſter wiſhed. to 
reſtrict the latter motion to thoſe penſions which. 
were paid at the Exchequer ; and that only the 
eral amount of the others; nmol 
fication, could be given. The amendments: 
were catried in ſpite of all oppoſition. upon which 
Sir George Saville declared he ſhould give ui 
matter up, as the motion was now ſo altered as to 
be ineffectual for the purpoſes he intended. It is 
remarkable, however, that theminteng@ord his 
point by a majority of two oni. 2 

In the beginning of March, Lord ee 
adeavoured to draw from * ſome e 5 171 


1 


„ 
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tion of their conduct, relative to the diſiniſſion of 
the! s of Carmarthen and the Earl of Pem- 
broke, from the offices which thefe noblemen 
held; as no better reaſon appeared to the houſe, 
than their having voted in a er ome queſtion 
- contrary to the will ofadminiſtration. Such pro- 
: P. Lord Shelburne looked upon to be the 
moſt dangerous extent of undue influence the 
country had ever met with, and that parliament 
oughx not to ſit tamely under it. The principal 
argument which miniſtry and their friends uſed 
on this occation, tended-to eſtabliſn the great im- 
: youre tety of partiamentary.interference in the diſ- 
miſſion of miniſters, which was a privilege veſted 
in the crown alone. Upon a divifion, the noble 
thover found himſelf in a minority of thir- 
 ty-nine to ninety-two. His Lordſhip, on this 
occaſion, had made very free with the appoint- 
ment of a Mr. Fullarton, originally a clerk, to the 
 cominandof a regiment. ' This cenſure Mr. Ful- 
larton conſtrued into that ſpecies of diſhonouring 
aſperſion which a ſoldier ought not to bear with 
_ patience ; andafter having made bitter complaints 
to the Houſe of Commons, of which he was a 
member, he required of Lord Shelburne a meet- 
ing in Hyde Park. Lord Shelburne was wounded, 
but not dangerouſſy; and the matter ended with 
the uſual forms of -doellift reconciliation. The. 

' fame afternoon, March 22d, Sir James Lowther 
introduced the matter es the Houle of Com- 
mons, and reprobated this infringement on the 
freedom of debate. His obſervations. were fol- 
_ lowed by reſſections from both ſides of the houſe, 
but che matter ended/'where it began. A very 
ſingular aſſertion was made byone of the miniſters, 

© viz; that no man, or ſet of men, could prevent 
duelling: till, however, ſevere laws are put in 
We: To 7 G4 - practice 


Me. Bakers bill, Colonel 
committee of accounts, Sir George Saville's mo- 
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practice againſt this ſavage cuſtom, an indelible- 
diſgrace will reſt with the Britiſh parliament. 


There have been few ſeſſions in which 3 
were carried 50 lengths ſo great, or attended wirkt 


ſio little ſucceſs in national improvement, as in 


this. - Oppoſition, indeed, on fome oecaſions, had 
ter numbers than uſual; and the contractors? 
bill; when introduced; paſſed through the Houſe 


of Commons, although it was afterwards re jected 
in the other; but ſtill the friends of mini 
gave them a ſupport which was not likely ſoon 
to fail. The only arguments of importance, 
which we are now to collect in a brief point 
of view, are concerning the petitions, e 
amounted to about forty. April the 6th was 
appointed for the denen of them. Mr. 


Y 4 


Dunning, who opened the buſineſs, obſerved that 
the maln tendency of all theſe peritions was 


to interrupt the preſent rapid increaſe of the un- 


conſtitutional influence of the crown; and to re- 


commend an economical ex nditure of the 


publie money. After expatiating at great length, 


and with perſpicuity, learning, and ſhrewdneſs, 
on the various means uſed by ſome members to 


effect the purpoſes of theſe ——_ 1 
rre*'s motion a 


tion, and others, he moved, © That the influence- 5 


0 the crown has: increaſed; is increaſing, - and 


ought to be diminiſned. The objections of 


miniſtry to this were, —— abſtract pro- 


poſition, not ſupported by facts; aud the Lord: 


Advocate of Scotland, Mr. Henry Dundas, moved, 
a 2 it ſhould be aivnded thus; That it i is the 


© opinion-of this committee, that it is now ne- 


; 1 ——4 to * Gy that the influence of the 


The motion, © 
| amended, | 


[1580 


ad was cartied by Mr. 1 num 
bers being two hundred and thirty-three who ſup- 
ported it, to two hundred and fiſteen who voted 
- againſt it. The ſecond motion was t. That it is 
competent to this houſe to examine into, and to 
8 « correct abuſes. in the expenditure of the civil liſt 
© revenues, as well as in every other branch of the 
e public revenue, whenever it ſhall; ſeem expe- 
dient to the wiſdom of this houſe to do ſo. 
It. being twelve o cloek at night, the miniſter was 
for adjourning; but that not being attended to, 
he found hiniſelf, ſtill more diſappointed, by the 
mation being carried without a diviſion. Mr. 
Tawnſend moved, That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that i it is the duty of this houſe. 


| to provide, as far as may be, an immediate and 


0 effectual redreſs of the abuſes complained of in 
« the petitions preſented to this haufe. This 
being hkewiſe.agreed to, Mr. Fox endeavoured. 
to puſh the victory home, by moving, that the 
reſolutions ſhould be immediately reported; which, 
| N accordingly done, and compleated the tri- 
umph, of en over miniſtry;,.an- event. 
which was received with joy over a great part 
of the kingdom. TWO — reſolutions, moved 
KA 179 55 the loth, by Mr. Dunning, were car- 
— his part ay this ſucceſs did not laſt 


Þ — x him the illneſs of che in Gar o- 


hence 
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fluence af the crown, and the expenditure of pub. 
lic money. When a diviſion was called, oppofis: 
tion were aſtoniſhed to find the motion rejectee l 
by a majority of no leſa than ſiſty- one. Mr. for | 
łroſe after the diviſion, and in the moſt pointed lan- 
guage reprobated the condutt of thoſe: men, who: 
hut a few days before had voted that thę influ⸗ 
ence of the crown was. increaſing,: and who nom | 
retreated from the ſolemn engagements which 
they had entered into. Mr. Dunning followed! — | 
him, and charged thoſe members with direct trea- | 
cherꝝ to the nation, conſidering this deciſion as: | 
an effectual ſtop to all means of anſwer or redreſs. 
Lord North replied in a long ſpeech; and endea- 
voured to convince the houſe, that the preſent 
_ rejection by no means amounted to a neglect of 4 
that attention which the houſe had formerly de- | 
creed to be due to the petitions. * We find, how- | = 0 | 
ever, that it amounted virtually to this end; for, +» 
on May the 26th, when Mr. Dunning moved in a 
committee of the whole houſe, on the confidera- 
tion of the petitions, that the two reſolutions . | 
paſſed on April 19th ſhould be reported, amotion 8 - 1 
wag made, from the oppoſite ſide of the houſe, 1585 
for the chairman to quit the chair. which amounted | 


to a diſſolution of the committee. This mation 


was carried by a majority of an hundred and fe-' 1 
venty- ſeven to an hundred and thirty- our. Thus = 
 . ended the conſideration of forty petitions, ſigned 
dy above one hundred thouſand cleftors.- _ i | 2 
Mio come now to relate the progreſs of a civil „ 
commotion, the moſt entraordinary and alarming ] 
tat had happened in England Gince the em- - 
|  rable days of Wat Tyler. It vill be neceſſary to 
de garticularin the origin as well as detail of this. 
cen although, in a period of general confuſion 
„ Go Md» 
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and alarm, ĩt is not eaſy to ſeparate the facts which 


really happened, from the various reports which 


axoſe from the terror of imagination. | 
Several meetings had taken place in the month 
of May, in-London, of perſons ſtyling themſelves 
the Proteſtant Aſſociation; of which Ford George 
.. Gordon,” brother to the Duke of Gordon, and a 
member of parliament, became preſident. The 
object of their aſſociation was, profeſſedly, to ob- 
tain the repeal of an act hieß had been lately 
paſſed, for relieving his Majeſty's ſubjects pro- 
feſſing the Roman catholic religion from certain 
penalties and diſabilities impoſed upon them in 
the i ith and 12th years of the reign of King Wil- 
liam III. The members of the aſſociation pro- 
felſed great apprehenſions of ' the increaſe of 
| Pet; and employed the utmoſt pains to pro- 
cure ſubſcriptions to a petition to parliament for 
à repeal of rhe act in favour of the papiſts. It 
vas reported that more than one hundred thou- 
ſand perſons had ſigned the petition. It was alſo 
reſol ved, in order to give their petition the 
greater weight, that the aſſociation thould go in 
proceffion tõ the Houſe of Commons on the day 
- that'ic-was preſented; ' To promote this ſcheme, 
the following advertiſement was publiſhed: Pro- 
teſtant Aſſociation. Whereas no hall in London 
can contain ſorty thouſand perſons, Reſolved, that 
this aſſooiation do meet on Friday next in St. 
George's Fields, at ten o'clock'in the morning, 
to conſider of the maſt prudent and reſpectſul 
_ -mhanner of attending their petition, Which will be 
ä nted the fame day tõ the Houſe of Com- 
mons. 'Refolved; for the fake of good order and 
regularity/ that this aſſociation, in cowing to the 
 ground;'do/ſepurire thenſelves.inro four diſtinct 
FCC 
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divifions, viz. the London diviſion, the Weſt⸗ 
minſter diviſion, the Southwark diviſion, and the 
Scotch diviſion. Reſolved, that the London di- 
viſion do take place upon the right of the ground 
towards Southwark, the Weſtminſter divifon fe-: 
cond, the Southwark diviſion third, and the Scotch! 
_ diviſion upon the left, all wearing blue cockades, 

to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the,papiſts, and- 

thoſe who-approve of the late act in favour of 

popery. Reſolved, that the magiſtrates. of Lon- 

don, Weſtminſter, and Southwark, are- requeſted' 

to attend, that their preſence may overawe and 
controul any riotous or evil- minded perſons, who 

may wih to diſturb the legal and peaceable de- ö 

9 of his Majeſty s proteſtant ſubjects. | 
| order of the Aſſoclation, G. Gordon, . . 1 

dent. London, May 29.” be 
Of what number this aſſociation conſiſted can- 
not now be aſcertained; but on the day appointed, 
Friday June 2d, a vaſt»concourſe of people aſ- 
ſembled, from all parts of the city and ſuburbs, 
in St. George s Fields, where they were joined 
about eleven o'clock by Lord George Gordon. 

On his arrival; they formed a ring round him; in 
which ſituation he made a ſhort ſpeech to them, 
ſtirongly recommending a peaceable deportment 

and behaviour, and that in this diſpoſition they = 
_ ſhould proceed to the houſe with their petition. 

A hand-bill was Ai diſtributed, inculcating . 
the ſame temper. During the ſpeech made by | 
md lordſhip, e crowd, in their deſire of hearing 

and ſeeing; preſſed fo cloſely around him, that, 

partly wi 7 heat of the day, and partly with 

the largeneſs of their number, his lordſni was 

near being ſuffocated. The "throng bein „„ | 

removed to à little farther diſtanee, his lordihip. ns 

marched them in four different di zeords . | 
1 G 8 1 
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ing ta their four diviſions of London, Weſtmin- 
ſter, Southwark, and Scotland, three or four times 
round the fields; after which he left them, pro- 
ceeding in his carriage over Weftminſter-bridge 


to the Houſe of Commons, in order to be at hand 


there, to preſent the petition when brought up. 
The committee of the affociation, with ſeveral 
other members of the ſociety, went. the ſame 
way. The reſt, ſuppoſed to amount to fiſty 
thouſand, though ſuch calculations are ſeldom to 
he depended upon, took their route over London- 
bridge, marching: in, tolerable order, and -very 
_ quietly, through Cornhill, Cheapſide, &c. to- 
wards Weſtminſter, fallowing: their reſpective. 
banners, on which were written the names of the 
- diviſions, with the words No Popery, and other 
labels, expreſſive of the buſineſs 27 the day. Each 
petitioner alſo wore a blue cockade in his hat, 
ome of which-were ornamented with gold and 
ſilver; and many likewiſe had printed labels af. 
fixed to them, of the ſame tenor with thoſe on 
the banner. At the head of the Scotch diviſion, 
a Highlander marched in his country dreſs, with 
his ſword drawn, and followed by a pair of bag- 
pipes. In St. George's Fields, previous to the 
march, a taylor was employed to tack together the 
different ſkins, figned by the petitioners, com- 
- poſing a very large roll, which was carried on a 
%% ĩ u en ag Hts } 
In this manner they -marched on, gathering 
every where as they went; and when they came 


 t&:Charing-Croſs,: were joined by freſh. numbers, 


ſome on horſeback and in coaches, who proceeded 
with them io the houſe. As they paſſed by the 
churches. they gave them three cheers. The 


_  - Aqtaizalcy, was gil ſaluted by them as they paſſed; | 
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the company which paſſed over Weſtminſter- 


bridge having joined them, their numbers were 
now ſo large, that Old Palace-Yard, with Weſt= 


minſter- Hall, and all the avenues about both houſes 
of parliament, were entirely filled with them. 

In this fituation they waited the arrival of the 
members of both houſes, many of whom were 


very roughly treated by them in their way to the 


houſe. Among theſe, their principal vengeance 
ſeems to have fallen upon: the peers, both ſpiritual 
And temporal, particularly on the Archbiſhop of 

Tork, whoſe carriage they ſtopped, and greatly 
 Infulted him; the Lord Preſident, whom they 


Ma d, whom they ſtopped, and reviled to his 
face: Lord Stormont, whoſe carriage they took 


| poſſeſſion of for nearly half an hour, getting upon 
the box and wheels, taking great liberties with his 


lordſhip's--perfon; and they- might not, perhaps, 
even then have parted with his lordſhip, had not 
 # gentleman . jumped into the carriage, and pre- 
vailed upon the populace: to deſiſt. The Duke of 


| Northumberland was treated rather favourably, 


but loſt his watch. Lord Boſton was ſeverely han- 
dled by them, and the Biſhop of Litchfield met 
with nearly the like treatment. Beſides theſe; the 


Lords. Hillſborough and Townſend, (who went 
together in the ſame carriage,) with Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke, and Lord Aſhburnham, were 


very: roughly handled; the two former lofing their 


bags, and the two latter, being buffered about for 
: ſome time. Lord St. John and Lord Dudley 


received likewiſe ſtrong marks of the rioters' re- 
ſentment. The 'Biſhop of Lincoln (Thurlow) 


hardly eſcaped with his life: the humanity. of Mr. 
Atkinſon, an attorney, in Weſtminſter, admured 
his lordſhip into his houſe, at the riſk of his pro- 
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ſeized, zen. and kicked on the legs; Lord 
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perty and life; and the biſhop, in diſguiſe, got 
away over the tops of the houſes. The Commons 


- © fared better individually; though collectively they 


Were juftly under ftill greater apprehenſions than 
the Lords. But Mr. Strahan and Welbore Ellis 
experienced much rough treatment; the former 
had his carriage conſiderably damaged, and Mr. 
Ellis was purſed to the Guildhall, Weſtminſter, 
the windows of which the populace broke in their 

fury, and then getting atthe object of their pur. 
ſuit, treated him with much roughneſs. Lord 
Trentham likewiſe received a conſiderable degree 
of infult, and had the front-glaſs of his vis-a-vis 
broken. When Lord North made his appear- 
ance, it was with difficulty he found his way to the 
Commons, being ſtopped on the ſtair- caſe by ſe- 
veral of the members of the affociation, Lord 


._ George Germaine, too, on his arrival, was much 


hiſſed and groaned at, and porter-thrown'into his 
face. The mob rwice attempted ta force their 
way into: the Houſe of Commons; and it was 
with difficulty the members got either in or out. 
They attempted alſo the Houſe of Lords; but by 
- the excellent management of Sir Francis Moly- 
. neux, and the exertions of the door-keepers, were 
kept out. However they filled the lobby of the 
Houſe of Commons, and preſſed fo violently againſt 
the door, that the members might truly be ſaid to 
be blocked up. Moſt part of the day was ſpent 
in that houſe in debates relative to the mob; but 
when the houſe had regained ſome degree of or- 
der, Lord George Gordon introduced his peti- 
tion, which he ſaid was ſigned by near an hundred 


and twenty thouſand proteſtanr ſubjects, “ praying x 


the repeal of the act of laſt ſeſſion in favour of 
the Roman catholics,” and moved to have the 
'faid petition brought up. Mr. Alderman Bull 
. | „% any ſeconded. 


- 
$7, 4 


. + ſeconded his motion, and leave was given ac- 
_. cordingly. In the interim, while this buſineſs 
was in agitation, Lord George was frequently 
called upon to diſperſe his followers. After ſeve- 
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el in Rope-maker's-alley, the inſide. of wh 
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They al democliſned, and brought the altar, 
images, pictures, ſeats, and every moveable, into 
the ſtrect, where they committed them to the 
flames. About half aſter nine a party of the guards 
frived, when the mob immediately began to diſ- 
perſe. Some few actidenrs hay ppened on the ap- 
foach of the military, but no 5 was this night 
led: by t e foldiers. Encouraged by this le- 
wity, they begin on the following day to grow 
hore daring and deſperate. Kath) on the Mot. 
iy they demolifhed the ſchoot-houſe, and three 


| dwclling-houfcs,” in Rope- maker Walley, belong 
ing to the prieſts, with a valuable hbrary of books. 


8 threatened the deſtruction of all who 
ppoſe them: and divided into different 
Porties, and for different purpoſes, One pry 
thewed itfelf before Lord George Gordon's, in 


Welbeck-ſtreer; another patty went in triumph to 


Virginia-ſtreet, Wappi ng; a third directed their 
March ro Nightingale-lane, Eaſt Smithfield; and 
while the firſt party gutted (as their term was) the 
| Houſe of the excellent Sir George Saville, on pre- 
tence of his having brought in the obnoxious 
bill, and thoſe of Mr, Rainsforth, of Sranhope- 


ſttreet, and Mr. Maberly, of Little Queen-ftreer, 
ior giving evidence againſt the riorers on Satur- 


day, the other parties deſtroyed the popiſh cha- 


Is in their reſpective routes, inſulted the ca- 


olics, plundeted their houfes, and brought ow 
and ſer fire ta their furniture. This da 


clamation was iſſued, offering five This Gra pda 


| reward for the diſcov 'ery of the perſons concerned 


in deſtroying the Sardinian and Bavarian chapels. 


This day, alſo, the rioters apprehended on Sa- 
rurday were re-examined; wars 
tive committed to Newgate; to which'gaol they 
| Er Fn by a * of as who, 'on their 
| 8 
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e ofthe moſt ac- 
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return, were pelted by the rioters ; but ſuch Was 


the humanity of their commanding officer, that h 
reſtrained his men from firing upon them, as they 
appeared to him wholly unarmed. In vain had a 


reſolution of the Proteſtant Aſſociation been cir- 


culated in the morning, requeſting all true pro- 
_ - teftants to ſhew their attachment to their beſt in- 
tereſt, by a legal and peaceable deportment. It 


Was not an attention to the united prayers of the 
proteſtant petition that the ringleaders now had in 


view; yet were thoſe ſeemingly tumultuous per- 


Jons ſo, cautious, that they had ſeouts upon the 


Watch in all the avenues, and on the firſt inti- 


mation of the approaching military, the whole 


body inſtantly vaniſhed, as if by enchantment. 
This, however, is the only inſtance of any thing 


like concert or deſign 28 them; in all See 8 
y multitude, whoſe 


reſpects they were a diſorderly m , Whol 
object was general miſchief, without any fixed 


1 agiſtrates, and perſons in power, of every deno- 


ruck; fo that no proper meaſures had hitherto 
been adopted for ſuppreſſing theſe alarming riots. 
On Tueſday, a day which had been appointed 


to take the proteſtant petition into farther conſi—- 


- - 
” 
* 


deeration | 
bled” about the parliament-houſe was no Tels nu- 
merous than that which ſurrounded it on the 
3 Friday. They did not, as before, regu- 


larly aſſemble in St. George's Fields, but came in 
mall parties, from different places. At firſt they 
ſeemed orderly; but apparently reſolute. In the 


courſe of the afternoon more parties arrived, and 


they began, by degrees, to be more tumulruous. 


Lord Sandwich, however, was the only perfon who 
f Yn. "79 OO 
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| 1 7 75 During all this time, the Lords, Commons, 


mination, in the great and populous. cities -f 
London and Weſtminſter, ſeemed to be panic- 


parliament, the multitude that aſſem- 
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* _. ſuffered violence, and he was inſtantly reſcued 
by Colonel Smith; who, with a party of horſe, 

- eſcorted him back to the Admiralty, from whence 
he wrote to Lord Mansfield, ſtating his caſe. On 
reading his letter in the Houſe of Peers, Lord 
,Ravenſworth expreſſed his indignation that the 
Houſe ſhould till be in a ſituation ſo truly morti- 
Ping, that their lordſhips could not, without 
perſonal danger, take their ſeats in that houſe. 

_ He was followed by Lord Denbigh, who com- 
plained of the inſults himſelf had ſuffered, and 
_ objected to the fitting of the houſe under ſuch cir- 
Caumſtances. In this he was ſupported by Lord 
FEI SD Radnor. The Earl of Hillſborough begged of 
15 the noble lords to point out any other mode of 


y * * 5 J ? x yy * 
pts * 


— eine the ſecurity of their lordſhips' 
.. perſons, than that taken by his Majeſty's mini- 
_ ers ; and Lord Bathurſt ſaid, that every power 

of the conſtitution had been employed, and would 
continue to be employed, to ſecure the freedom 
of their deliberations ; but, notwithſtanding theſe 
Aſſurances, the houſe ſoon broke up, and adjourned | 
TRI EL ee ei ts,» 
"4:75 BL the Houle of Commons they went till far- 


 _* Ther, and declared that no act of their's could be 
Illegal while the houſe was beſet with a military 
5 force, and under apprehenſions from the daring 
Ipirit of the people; yet ſome reſolutions to the 
following purport were agreed to: 1. That it was 
à high and dangerous breach of the privilege of 
Bn parliament, to inſult or attack members coming 
* do attend their duty in that houſe. 2. That a 
|  _- Committee, be appointed to enquire into the out- 
© rages, and diſcover the authors. 3. That his Ma- 
__ _ Jeſty's attorney general be ordered to proſecute 
the perſons already in cuſtody, charged with de- 
* .. Kroying the houſes and chapels of forcign am- 
mn Rs: 77.0 
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baſſadors. 4. That compenſation be made to 
- the: ſufferers. Theſe reſolutions. paſſed unani+ 
mouſly. During the fitting of the houſe an attack 
had been made on the reſidence of Lord North, 
in Downing- ſtreet; but a party of light horſe 
went and repulſed the aſſailants. On the riſing 
of the houſe, Lord George Gordon repaired to 
the corner of Bridge-ſtreet, informing the popu- 
lace what had been done, and adviſed them to 
depart quietly... In return, they unharneſſed his 
horſes, and drew him in triumph, together with | 
Sir Philip Jennings Clerke, who, had accompanied x 
"div ab who had applied to him for protection 
to the houſe of Alderman Bull. While a-party ' 
of the rioters were thus employed, Juſtice Hyde, 12 | 
with a party of the guards, endeavoured to diſ- | 
perſe the reſt. At firſt they preſſed hard upon, 
5 the. guards but the guards, in their turn, ſoon ad- 
vanced upon them, and rode furiouſly” among 
them. They did not attempt again to face the 
rr TE ir 
In the evening, about ſeven o'clock, the rioters; - 
reſenting the activity of Juſtice Hyde, a detached | 
party attacked his houſe in Liſle-ſtreet, tripped = 
it of the furniture, and burnt it before his doors 
A pafty of the guards, as uſual, arrived too late: }I 
the miſchief was done, and the rioters fled. N WW 
gate was now their next concern, and to releaſe - | "I 
their confined aſſociates the object they had then 


»* a. a. bro 


in view. Like regular aſſailants, they did not pro- , 
_  ceedto ſtorm before they offered terms; they called e 
upon the keeper to releaſe their comrades, as the 1} | 
only means to ſave his manſion.  'This he pe- | =_ 


- remptorily” refuſed to do; but dreading what 
would happen, he went to the ſheriffs, to know 
their pleaſure. In caſes of emergency, delays are 


| _ dangerous; while the magiſtrates were affecting to Fu 
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deliberate on a matter which did not require a 
_ moment's thought, the gaol was ſet on fire, and 
on his return Mr. Akerman found his houſe in 
flames. A party of conſtables, nearly to the num- 
ber of an hundred, came to his aſſiſtance; theſe 
the rioters ſuffered to paſs, till they were entirely 
encircled, and then attacked them with great 
fury, broke their ftaves, and converted them into 
| brands, which were hurled about wherever the 
fire appeared but 'faintly kindled. It is ſcarcely 


do de believed with what celerity a gaol, which to 
à common obſerver appeared to be built with no- 


thing that would burn, was deſtroyed by the 
flames ; nor is it leſs aſtoniſhing, that, from a pri- 
. ſon thus in flames, a miſerable crew of felons in 


 trovisy and a company of confined debtors, to the 


number, in the whole, of more than three hun- 

_ dred, could all be liberated as it were: by magic, 
amidſt flames and firebrands, without the loſs of a 
ſingle liſe; ſome from the gloomy cells of dark- 
neſs, in which the devoted victims to public juſ- 
tice were confined, and others from inner apart- 
ments, to which the acceſs in tranquil times was 
both intricare and difficult. Theſe liberated fe- 
lons inſtantly went to Bow-ſtreet, where they 
broke into and demoliſhed the public office, and 
Sir John Fielding's dwelling-houſe adjoining. 
The juſtice, who had committed moſt of them, 
appeared to them the firſt object of vengeance. - 
Ihe mob, not contented with thefe devaſtations, 
repaired to the houſe of the venerable Lord Mans- 
feld, in Bloomſbury-ſquare. A detachment of 
the guards being ſent for, the civil magiſtrate gave 
directions to fire on the rioters, by which ſome 
were killed, and others wounded; but, as was in- 


_ variably the caſe hicherto, not till they had de- 


moyed by fire his lordſhip's furniture, mortgages, 


s . 
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books, and manuſcripts; after which they got at 
the liquors, and intoxicated themſelves with them 
to the higheſt degree; they then ſet fire to the 
houſe, and entirely deſtroyed it. A large body of 
the mob then ſet off to deftroy his lordſhip's fine 
ſeat at Caen Wood; but happily, on their arrival 
there, they found a large body of the military had 
got poſſeſſion of it, about half an hour before them; 
on which they retired, without making any at- 
tempt. Another party of the mob entered a pawn-. 
broker's in Golden-lane, gutted the houſe, and 
burnt all the furniture and goods. The houſe f 
a Mr. Lyon, in Bunhill- row, ſhared the ſame fate. 
In Clerkenwell, the two priſons were ſet open, 
and all the priſoners releaſed. In Great Queen 
ſtreet, Lincoln's-inn- fields, the houſe of Juſtice 
Coxe was deſtroyed.. Theſe and many other out 
rages, committed in various parts of the town, 
cloſed the terrible ſcene of this night's riots. 
Next day, the ſeventh; the violence of the po- 
pulace, inſtead of diminiſhing, or being glutted 
with the deſtruQiion, terror, and conſternation they 
had already ſpread, ſeemed to be confiderably in- 
_ creaſed; which is not much to be wondered at, 
when we conſider, that all the priſoners in New- 
gate, Clerkenwell Bridewell, and New Priſon, 
were lei looſe on the terrified. inhabitants of the 
thunder: ſtruek metropolis. Some even had the 
audacity to go into public houſes, and call ere 
what proviſions and drink they thought 2 
' Without paying for any, nor dared the a e! 
publicans aſk for payment; on the contrary, they 
thought themſelves happy that they had not their 
| houſes pulled down. Others, ſtill more daring, 
even knocked at the doors of private houſes at 
noon - day, and extorted contributions from the i in- | 
. Numbers eee in 


+ 
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the morning, with blue cockades in their hats: 


all the hackney-coachmen were obliged to wear 


the fame token, and © No Popery“ was written 
upon feveral parts of almoſt every houſe in the 
city: in ſome ſtreets they were even obliged to 
dang blue flags and ribbons out of the windows. 
In the borough of Southwark great outrages 
were alſo committed: ſome popiſh chapels, and 

_ other buildings, in various parts, were burnt, par- 


ticularly about Kent-ftreet and it's environs. An 


attempt was likewiſe made to fire the Marſnalſea; 
but here the military ſoon repelled the rioters; and 


07 


many of the ſubſtantial inhabitants of the borough 
having armed themſelves, ſallied forth upon a 
large body of the rioters in Tooley- ſtreet, killed 


and wounded ſeveral, took others priſoners, and 


F | | 2 the reſt to flight; but the King's Bench pri- 
Ion, 


with three houſes adjoining, a tavern, and the 
New Bridewell, were ſet on fire, and almioſt en- 


tirely deftroyed. As ſoon as the day was ieh 
to à cloſe, one of the moſt awful and dreadful ' 


ſpectacles this country ever beheld was exhibited. 


The mob had not only declared their reſolution to 


fire the priſons, and ſome private houſes, but had 


avowed their intention to deſtroy the Bank, Gray's 
Inn, the Temple, Lincoln's Inn, the grand arſenal 
at Woolwich, and the royal palaces. An univerſal 
ſtupor had ſeized the minds of men they looked 
at one another, and waited with a reſigned conſter- 


nation for the events which were to follow. No- 


thing could convey a more awſul idea of the miſ- 
chief which was dreaded, than the ſtrong guard 
Which was placed in the Royal Exchange for the 

2 of the Bank; as nothing perhaps could 


ve equalled the national deſolation, had the pur- 


pPaoſes of the inſurgents upon this place ſueceeded; 
and an attack was actually made upon it. Sol- 
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diers were diſtributed at Guildhall, in the inns of 
court, in almoſt every place tenable as a forti- 
fication, and in ſome private houſes; and the 
cannon was diſpoſed to the beſt advantage in the 
With minds thus prediſpoſed to terror by ſo' 
many objects of devaſtation, and in a city which 


but a few days before enjoyed the moſt perfect 
. tranquillity, let our readers judge what the inha- 
bitants felt, when they beheld, at the ſame inſtant” 
of time, the flames aſcending and rolling in vaſt 


and voluminous clouds from the King's Bench 
and Fleet priſons, from New Bride well, from the 
toll-gates on Blackfriars-bridge, from houſes in 
every quarter of the town, and particularly from 
the bottom and middle of Holborn, where the con- 
flagration was horrible beyond deſcription.” The 

houſes that were firſt ſet on fire at this laſt- men- 
tioned place, both belonged to Mr: Langdale, an 
eminent diſtiller, and contained immenſe quan- 


tities of ſpirituous Jiquors. It is eaſy to conceive 
what fury theſe would add to the flames; but to 


form an adequate idea of the diſtreſſes of the 


neighbouring inhabitants, or indeed of che inha- 


Men, women, and children, were running up and 
down with beds, glaſſes, bundles, or whatever they 

were no fires, numbers were removing their goods 
and effects at midnight. The ſhouts of the rioters 
were heard at one inſtant, and at the next the 
dreadful report of the ſoldiers* muſquets, as if 


wiſhed moſt to preſerve: In ſtreets' where there 
e 


firing in platoons, and at various places: in ſhort, 


6 


1 + 
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every thing that could impreſs the mind with ideas 


ann Cee 
ſeemed! to be accumulating. - Sleep and reſt were 
impracticable; the ſtreets were Warming withy | 


a people; 5 


* 
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people; and uproar, confuſion, and terror, reigned 
in avery part. 
An order had been iſſued this day, by authority 
of the King in council, ' for the military. to act 
without waiting for directions from the eivil ma- 


giſtrates, and to uſe force for diſpelling the illegal 


- and tumultuous aſſemblies of the people. Ac- 


cordingly, many of the rioters were killed, in 
conſequence of the exertions of the military, in 
different parts of the town. The Northumber- 
land and Surrey militia were this evening * 
cularly active in the ſuppreſſion of the riots ; as 
was alſo the London military aſſociation. A court 
of common council was held late in the evening, 
_ when the lord mayor acquainted them, that the 
- cauſe of calling them together was the tumults 
that exiſted in the city, and deſired to have their 
advice. Several letters from the ſecretaries of 


| fate were read. The court unanimouſly came io 


A 122 e reſolutions: That. the ſheriffs of 
| efired to raiſe. the- poſſe camitalus im- 
3 and to purſue, with the lord fo 
and other magiſtrates of this city, the moſt effec- 
tual. legal means for . reſtoring the puhlic peace; 
that the thanks of the court be given to the mili- 
tary aſſociation, for the offer-of their ſervices to 
reſtore the peace of the city, and that it be re- 
d to the ſheriffs of this city to accept 


- _- - their offer; that the ſheriffs of London be re- 
. _ queſted to take the military force under their 


command, and endeavour particularly to protect 
the Manſion-houſe, Guildhall, Bank of England, 

or any other place that is in ; and that the 
| of this court be given to the officers of the 
0 nabe, of the city of London, far the valuntary 


bod offer of their ſervices, and that they be 


n{clves ace the erage; the ſhe- 
_ riffs 
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riffs of London. A royal proclamation was alſo 
iſſued, charging and exhorting all his Majeſty's: 
| loving ſubjects to keep themſelves quietly within 
their reſpective dwellings; and declaring that ef- 
fectual orders had been given for an immediate 
exertion of the military torce, in order to ſup- 

preſs the riots. _ | 
Neceſſity at length produced et like 
| exertion. The guards having been found inſuf- 
ficient in number to defend the various parts of 
the metropolis, all the troops and militia within 


_ thirty miles were ſent for, and on the eighth, as 


well as the preceding day, ſeveral corps arrived. 
Before the end of the week there were at leaſt 
twenty thouſand troops in London; who were 
| ſtationed, as they came in, at the different places 

ſuppoſed to be in moſt danger; the Bank, Ex; 
change, Poſt-office, Guildhall, inns of court, &c! 
and in many private houſes. A ſtrong guard was 

ſtationed at Buckingham-houſe, for the protection 
of his Majeſty. The guards were encamped in 


St. James's Park, and the marching regiments and 


- militia in Hyde Park. Several of the-rioters were 
taken up this day in different places. Many were 
found. drunk upon the ruins of Mr. Langdale's 
bouſe; and at Newgate, with the liquors found at 
both places; others were found ſecreted in ſeveral 
obſcure parts. The exertions of the military, 


'Y by. degrees, completely quelled theſe alarming: 


_ "riots; though not till many lives had been loſt. 
The arrival of ſuch large bodies of troops in the 


metropolis: and it's neighbourhood, continued to | 1 


keep chings quiet, and tranquillity was once more 
reſtored. The number of the rioters killed was 
nearly three hundred. Many were afterwards. 
tried, and executed in various parts of the to vn, 
| near the ſcenes of their * depregations-: 
W 2,1 3.6 75 Lord 
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Lord George Gordon was committed tothe Tower, 
on a charge of high treaſon; of which, however, he 
_ was acquitted on his trial, the following winter. 
Ide minuteneſs with which we have recorded 
the whole of this extraordinary affair will not be 
without it's uſe, if from this account poſterity 
"learns to avoid the cauſes which in this caſe led 
nearly to the deſtruction of the metropolis. We 
have to obſerve, in the firſt place, that the 
members of the Proteſtant Aſſociation took t 
pains to demonſtrate that their ſociety had no 
concern in the riots ; and this they attempted, by 
wing the conduct of the rioters, and by de- de- 
that, in all the ſubſequent trials, it was not 
: wor that any one of the rioters was among the 
- aſſociation in St. George's Fields: but theſe ex- 
euſes are made with a very bad grace, when we 
recollect the dangerous and perſonal inſults offered 
to the members of both houſes of parliament, on 
the days this aſſociation aſſembled ; and when we 
recolle& that the depredations which followed 
were directed, at firſt, againſt the chapels and 
houſes of the Roman catholics. All this was en- 
preſaly in the true ſpirit of intolerance and perſe- 
eution, which dictated their oppoſition to the 
obnoxious act of parliament; With reſpec to the 
aſſertion that no one of the rioters was a member 
of the aſſociation, it is at leaſt liable to ſuſpicion. _ 
Men who affembled to awe the deliberations of 
parliament, and perſonally to inſult the. Commons 


And Lords, were rioters in every ſenf&of the word, 


and guilty of a very high crime. The right of in- 
dividuals to petition parliament is indiſputable ; 
but it was not in the very nature of things, that ſo 
immenſe a concourſe of people could be aſſembled 
without laying the foundation for a riotouß temper 
and difj olition, - The order of our accounts ſuf- 
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| Kciently ſhews, that, whatever the i intention of the 
, well-diſpoſed; members of this aſſociation might 
be, their aſſembling directly and immediately 
produced the riots, for which there was at firſt no 
er tent than à dread and abhorrence of 


Ae may be remarked alſo, how 5 it is to 
aſſemble a great concourſe of people, low, illi- 
terate, and tumultuous, upon any pretence., This 
mob. ar. firft directed their hoſtilities againſt the 
Roman catholics : here was ſomething like a prin» 


ciple, though a very bad one; but no ſooner had 


5 evil diſpoſitions (and that diſpoſition muſt 


be evil that leads to to perſecution) been glutted 


with —.— firſt objects of their indignation, chan 


| Ges bo to deſtroy all property, and er 
ſons, in defiance of every conſtituted au- 


— How this mob, however, came to a ib. | 


. quire ſuch an aſcendancy, is a matter of aſton 


ment. They were, it is very remarkable, always 


unarmed, unleſs with weapons proper for the de- 


ſtruction of houſes, and they always fled on the 


_ 9 of the military: but that appearance, 


reader may have obſerved, was never made till 


too late. The city magiſtrates were uncommonly 


remiſa; and the guards, which could have ſoon 


quelled the moſt dangerous of theſe riots, had no 
authority, until it became neceſſary to put the 


2 city under military diſcipline, It has been 


marked. that ſome of the common W ro- 
bably engaged with more readineſs. in t 


. the We Nase of the adminiſtration, at 
2 poi of that claſs; and, perhaps, ſo 
i TM "EONS and diſorder could not have hap- 
pened under any adminiſtration which had been 
| Aly 2 7 the com 
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On June the 19th, the parliament was opened 
by a ſpeech from the throne, in which his Ma- 
jeſty obſerved, that the outrages committed by 
| 1527 of deſperate and abandoned men, in various 
parts of this metropolis, broke forth with violence 
into acts of felopy and treaſon, had ſo far over- 
borne all civil authority, and threatened fo di- 
realy the ſubverſion of all legal power, the de- 
ſtruction of property, and the confuſion of every 
order in the ſtate, that his Majeſty found himſelf 
obliged, by every tie of duty and affection'to his 
people, to ſuppreſs in every part thoſe. rebellious 
inſurrections, and to provide for the public'fafery, 
by the moſt effectual and immediate application 
of the force entruſted to him by parliament. 
They were informed, that his Majeſty had directed 
copies of the proclamations, iſſued upon that oc- 
caſion, to be laid before them; that proper orders 
had been given for bringing the authors and abet- 
tet of theſe inſurrections, and the perpetrators of 
ſuch criminal acts, to ſperdy trial, and to ſuch 
condign puniſhment as the laws of their country 
pPreſcribed, and as the vindication of public juſ- 
tice demanded. His Majeſty concluded with 
renewing his ſolemn affurances, that he had no 
other object but to make the laws of the realm, 
and the principles of an excellent conſtitution in 
church and ſtate, the rule and meaſure of his con- 
duct; and that he ſhould ever conſider it as the 

firft duty of his ſtation, and the chief glory of his 
reign, to maintain and preſerve the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion of theſe kingdoms, and, to the beſt of his 


FTT 
Werties of hit pesplflfGmue 
© The addreſſes, in anſwer to this ſpeech, were 
carried without oppoſition. It was remarked, 
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however, that the dreadful height to which theſe 
riots had proceeded, from the moſt inſignificant 


eginnings, was entirely owing to neglect, in not 
calling forth the civil power at' the firſt appear- 
ances. Next day, in a committee of the whole 
houſe, it was determined that no repeal ſhould 
take place of the act in favour of the Roman ca- 
tholics, as the grievances ſaid to ariſe from it were 
imaginary; the following reſolutions were moved. 
for and agreed to, in order to ſet the conduct of 
parliament in a fair light, and to undeceive the 
iIL informed but well-meaning part of the peti- 
tioners: That the effect and operation of the 
Act paſſed in the 18th of his preſent Majeſty, for 
_ relieving, his ſubjects profeſſing the popiſh reli- 
gion from certain penalties and diſabilities, im- 
poſed on them by an act of the 1 th and Seo | 
William the Third, have been miſrepreſemed and 
miſunderſtood. That the ſaid act of the 18th of 
his preſent Majeſty, does not repeal or alter, or 
in ahy manner invalidate or render ineffectual, the 
ſfeveral ſtatutes made to prohibit the exerciſe of 
the popiſh religion, previous to the ſtatute of the 
Itth and rath of William the Third. That no 
eccleſſaſtical or ſpiritual juriſdiction or authority 
s given, by the ſaid aR, to the Pope, or the ſee f 
Rome. That this houſe does, and ever will, warch _ 
over the intereſts of the proteſtant religion witn 
the moſt unremitting attention; and that all at- 
tempts to ſeduce the youth of this kingdom 
from the eſtabliſhed church to popery, are highi7ß 
criminal according to the laws in force, and 
are a proper ſubject of further regulation. And, 
- that all endeavours to diſquiet the minds of the 
people, by miſrepreſenting the ſaid act of the 
8th year of the reign of his preſent Majeſty, aa 
))) . i 
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. with the fafety, or eee to 
the principles of the proteſtant religion, have a 
manifſeſt tendeney to diſturb the public peace, to 
break the union neceſſary at this time, to bring 
dliſhonour on the natibnal character, to diſcredit 
the proteſlant religion in the eyes of other na- 
tions, and to furniſh occaſion for the renewal of 
the perſecution of our Proteſtant brethren i in other 
. OO 
Farther to quiet the. minds of the nation, a bill 
was paſſed in the Houſe of Commons, for af- 
ſording ſecurity to the proteſtant religion from 
a encroachments of popery, by more effectually 
1 papiſta, or perſons profeſſing the popiſh 
3 rom ET or taking upon them- 
ſelves the education or government of the chil- 
dxen of proteſtants.· The majority of the Houſe 
ef Peers ſeemed to favour this bill, but ſome of 
nies it as —_— of that 5 to 
| a rced upon t outrage. or- 
der to ſet it aſide, a motion was made and car- 
tied, that it ſhould be read a third time on that 
day week; and, as the prorogation took place be- 
fore that time, this motion amounted to a quad Fre 
jection. In the ſame houſe, a matter of a 
Har. caſt; was introduced by the Duke of . 
mond. During the riots, Lord - Amherſt had 
_ vritteaa letter to Colonel Twiſleton, who com- 
manded the military forces in the city of London, 
ordering him to diſarm all perſons who did not 
belong to the militias, nor bore arms under the 
royal authority. The Duke of Richmond moved, 
that all the letters which had paſſed on this occa- 
gon ſhould be read, together with a plan of an aſ- 
ſociation by the lord mayor, and the declaration 
ol right . 9d of William and Mary. — | 
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. then- propoſed the following reſolution ;' * That 
the letter of Jeffery Lord Amherſt, dated the 13th _ 
of June, to Colonel Twifleton, then commanding: 
an armed force in the city of London, in which 
he orders him to diſarm the inhabitants, who had 
armed themſelves for the defence of their lives 
and properties, and likewiſe to detain their arms, 
contained an.unwarrantable command to deprive 
the citizens of their legal property, was expreſely 
contrary to the fundamental principles of the 
conſtitution, and a violation of one of their moſt 
ſacred rights, as declared in the ad of William and 
Mary, that every proteſtant ſubject of this empire 
z entitled to carry arms in his own defence?” _ 
The other members, on the ſide of oppoſition, 
maintained that this was a matter of ſerious conſe- 
quence, and that the letter in queſtion ought nat: 
to be allowed to deſcend to poſterity, without ſame: 
mark of diſapprobation. The miniſtry replied, 
that although Engliſhmen had a right to arm in 
defence of themſelves, their property, or even that 
of their neighbours, yet allowing them to aſſemble 
in bodies tight be attended with the worſt of con- 
ſequences. They did not, in direct terms, apprave: 
the letter written by Lord Amherſt, but they be- 
lieved it written in a hurry, and by an officer: 5 
whoſe conſtant employment in the field kept him | 4 
8 of all the privileges of the bill of rights. ; — 
| þ he queſtion, accordingly, was rejected without a —̃ 
duiviſion. An attempt of the ſame kind, made in | 
the Houſe of Commons, was attended with ſimilar 


ſucceſs, J FRI STII ELET TW 40D 0 TH 
At length this tedious ſeſſion; this war af words, 
drew to a cloſe. On Saturday, July the th, his 

Majeſty cloſed it with a ſpeech, in which he en- 
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mine this. long ſeſſion of parliament, that they 
might be at liberty to return to their ſeveral coun- 
dies, and attend to their private affairs, after ſo 
 _ Iaborious a diſcharge of their duty in the public 
ſervice. "His Majeſty embraced this opportunity 
of expreſling his ſincere *acknowledgments of the 
freſh- proofs they had given him of their affec- 
tionate zeal for the ſupport of his government, 
and of their juſt eſtimation of the real and perma- 
nent intereſts of their country. Their magna- 
nimity and perſeverance in the proſecution of this 
juſt and neckſſary war,: had enabled him to make 
Jack: exertions, as would, he truſted, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Divine Providence, diſappoint the 
violent. and unjuſt deſigns of his enemies, and 
bring them to liſten to equitable and honour- 
able terms of peace. Theſe exertions had al- 
ready been e with ſucceſs by ſea and land; 
and the late important and proſperous turn of 
affairs in North Amerſes, afforded the faireſt 
N ſpect of the returning loyalty and affection of 
his ſubjects in the-colonies; and of their happy 
g re-union with their parent caimtry. The Com- 
mons were thanked pr the large and ample ſup- 
plies which they had d cheerfully rated, and 
for the confidence they fepofed in his Majeſty. A 
iſe was made, that no attention ſhould be 
| wanting, on his part, to render them ets” 
and to ſee them faithfully applied. His Ma x ih 
concluded with earneſtly recommending to | 
houſes to aſſiſt him, by their influence and autho- 
rity, in their ſeveral counties, as they had by their 
unanimous ſupport in parliament; in guarding the 
8 As of the kingdom ſrom future diſturbances, 
arching over the preſetvation of the public 
5 ſafety 1 chat * . make his ore OY > 
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of the happineſs they enjoy, and the diſtinguiſhed 
advantages they derived from our excellent con- 
ſtitution, both in church and ſtate, warn them of 
the hazard of innovation, and point out to them 
the fatal conſequences of ſuch commotions as have 
already been excited. Let it be your care,“ 
added his Majeſty, © to impreſs on their minds 
this important truth, that rebellious inſurrec- 
« tions, to reſiſt or to reform the laws, muſt end 
te either in the deſtruction of the perſons who 


«make the attempt, or in the ſubverſion of our 


t free and happy conſtitution.” 

On the firſt of September, a proclamation was 
iſſued for the diſſolution of this parliament, and 
for calling a new parliament, the writs for which 


were io be returnable on Tueſday the 31ſt of 


October following. . f 
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5 . This work 1 is not confined. merely to the 
purpoſe of a temporary amuſement, but, inde- 
| pendently of the incidents which it contains as a 
novel, it. alſo comprehends a variety of literary 
| anecdotes not generally known, and original ob- 
ſervations on life and manners. Some of the 
characters introduced are literary: a 55 in ſundry 
converfationꝭ literary ſubjects are diſcuſſed, and 
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Buchanan, Milton, Butler, Addiſon, Gray, and 
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Obſervations likewiſe occur on practitioners 


: Py in 3 and N on academical edu- 


„on the univerſity of Oxford, on the uni- 
ve 5 of Leyden and Edinburgh, on the man- 
ners of the inhabitants of Edinburgh, on modern 


* gardening, on the characters and productions of 


ſeveral eminent painters, on hiſtorical and por- 
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